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LX.— On a Late-Celtic Mirror found at Desborough, Northants, and other Mirrors 
of the Period, lly Reginald A. Smith, Esq., B.A., F.S.A. 


Read 3rd December, 1908. 


IbonstoNB-DKXJING for commercial purposes has resulted in numerous archaeological 
discoveries over wide areas in Northants and Rutland, as well as in certain parts 
of adjoining counties, but the conditions of the work render supervision difficult 
and delay practically impossible. The rescue of antiquities from time to time by 
the workmen must therefore be considered as a lucky accident, and it is oidy 
occasionally that trustworthy information as to the association of objects can be 
obtained. Still rarer is the preservation of an artistic specimen in a fairly perfect 
state, and the recent discovery of an Early British bronze mirror at Desborough 
is therefore notable on more than one account. 

During the past three years the Desborough Co-operative Society has been 
excavating ironstone on its own property on the outskirts of the town, and 
extensive though scattered traces of occupation in Roman and pre-Roman times 
have been noticed. A summary of the more interesting minor finds is given else¬ 
where/ but internal evidence is all that is available for dating and classifying 
them, as the levels at which each occurred in the Northampton sand-bed or the 
soil above it could not be determined with accuracy, and there was no opportunity 
for a close examination of the various localities. There is, howevor, sufficient 
evidence to prove that the site was occupied by the Britons long before the 
Roman Conquest, next by Romanized Britons, anti subsequently by the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders. Indeed, Desborough 1ms long beeu known to students of our 
early English antiquities as the site of a remarkable discovery of jewels, which 
included a necklace of gold-mounted garnets and a gold pendent cross, evidently 
of Christian origin.” This, however, was at the east end of the town, and the 
recent discoveries wore made on high ground to the west, mainly in the southern 
portion of field No. t>2 on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey map. 

• rmcerdimj*, 2nd 8. xxii. 333. 

b Now in the British Musenin: Victoria History of Xartkantt, i. 237; necklace, fig. 2 on coloured 
plate. 
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On a Late-Celtic Mirror found at Desborough, North ants. 


All that has to be noticed here from Desborough consists of a bronze mirror 
(Plate XLHI.), beautifully engraved on the back, and a small bronze brooch (fig. 13), 
which, though not known to have been associated with the mirror, must be 
practically contemporary with it, and will be treated in conjunction with the 
brooch (fig. 10) that was found with the Birdlip mirror (Plate XLII.). The last 
example of Late-Celtic art is indeed the only rival to the Desborougli mirror, 
and will be utilised to date and classify the other that was unhappily isolated. 
The opportunity will also be taken to describe other mirrors of the period and to 
illustrate several not hitherto published. 

Lists of Late-Celtic mirrors have been drawn up by the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks in Archaeologin* by Mr. Albert Way in the Archaeological Journal,'’ by 
Dr. Greenwell in Archaeologia* and by Mr. Rorailly Allen in his work on 
Celtic art (p. 115). These references will furnish practically all the literature on 
the subject; and in citing the various discoveries here, mention will only be 
made of the more important points, such as seem to bear on the date and origin 
of these peculiarly British productions. 

Trelan Bahoic, St. Kcverne, Cornwall. —In 1833, during the construction of a 
road through a field called the Bahow, several graves were 
found near the southern margin of Goouhilly Down. They lay 
in a group 2 feet or 3 feet below the surface, each formed of six 
stone slabs set on edge with covering stones, and nearly in the 
east and west line. In one was a mirror in good condition* 
vitreous beads, bronze riugs, and part of a brooch, which pointed 
to a woman’s burial, and are now exhibited together in the British 
Museum through the generosity of the late Mr. J. J. Rogers, 
who described the find for the Royal Institution of Cornwall.' 1 
ri *Tr'cUii m ^ rror i s 6 inches in diameter, the handle projecting 2 j inches 

Ken™, Cornwall, from the edge, and consisting of a loop with moulded collar ; 

(BnUnh Mtncnni.) (J.) 0 . * 

and the brooch fragment (fig. 1) consists of the bilateral spring 
and somewhat angular bow of a small specimen of La Tfene III. type, such as 
is sometimes found with Roman specimens. 

Stamford Hill, Plymouth. — This find is well known and is now preserved at 

• Vol. xl. 510. 

* Vol. xxx. 268. 

• Vol. lx. 294. 

* Journal of the Royal Institution of Comical!, iv. 266 ; Archaeological Journal, xxx. 267, with illustra¬ 
tion of mirror. Trelan is said to mean a furxy place. Early Iron Age Guide (British Museum), fig. 91. 
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the Plymouth Athenaeum. Several graves were found in 1804-5; and besides 
enamelled bracelets, brooches, glass, pottery, a bronze cup, shears, and a knife 
with sheath, there were the remains of three mirrors of this kind (two handles 
and one damaged disc).* The graves were lined and covered with limestone slabs 
and had evidently contained unburnt bodies in a sitting posture. Other relics 
were obtained from numerous rubbish pits, 4 feet to 4| feet deep, cut in the 
disintegrated slate-rock through 1 foot of soil; “ a considerable quantity of irou 
in a very decomposed state, apparently parts of implements of some kind,” seems 
to have comprised arrowheads in lumps and kuives with tangs. The mirror 
handles found without their discs are of different patterns, both characteristic of 
the period; and the mirror-ljack, which is 8^ inches in diameter, is engraved with 
three oval devices enclosing trumpet-spirals, which are as usual filled in with the 
basket-pattern. A narrow border, formed of a separate piece, is folded over the 
margin. 

A brooch was found in the same grave as the mirror disc (which lay at the 
east end), but cannot be identified among the three illustrated. Two coins of 
Vespasian and Antoninus Piu3 have been found on the same hill, but not in 
association with the graves or other relics, anil their evidence of date, such as it 
is, is neutralised by a number of early British coins found on the adjoining hill 
called Mount Batten.* 

Of the two stray handles one measured 4 inches in length, with splayed ends 
to receive the plate; between these could l>e traced a figured plate on either face 
of the remaining fragment of the disc, in the same position as the ring on the 
Portland specimen. There is a simple mouldiug or knop in the centre of the 
handle and an elongated loop below. It belongs to tho typo illustrated by tho 
Portland mirror and those from the Gibbs and Mayer collections. 

The other has a broad ring ut the end and a moulded bar-handle, 0 inches 
long, which seems to be a degradation of the Birillip and Desborough patterns, 
the Old Warden handle furnishing a liuk between them. 

liirdlip, (Honeenter .—In 1879 a quarrymau came upon three skeletons iu a 
line, with the feet south, beside tho road between Birdlip and Crickley, on tho 
edge of the Cotswold Hills.* The graves were lined and covered with slabs of 

• Illustrated in Archaeoloyia, xl. pi. xxx-xxxii. p. 500 ; Transaction* of Ike Decoiakire Attoaaiiou, 
i. (1864). 123. 

• .ViinuVma/ic Jounutl, i. 224; Evans, Coin» of the Ancient Bntone, 72, 106, 128. 

• Transaction* of the Bristol ami Qlonccttcnhire Archaeological Society, v. 137; J. K. Allen, Celtic 
Art, fig, of mirror opp. p. 68. 
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limestone, all whitewashed. The two extreme burials were those of male adults, 
but the centre was a woman’s grave, richly furnished with objects all illustrated 
in the original account. On her face was a large bronze bowl, hammered very 
thin and turned on the lathe; its maximum diameter is 0 inches, the mouth 
7f inches, and depth 3} inches. There was also a smaller bowl in the same 
style, maximum diameter 4 inches by 2 inches deep. Among the bones was 
a fine silver brooch (fig. 9) plated with gold, the spring being still perfectly 
elastic, and consisting of a bilateral coil with a chord below a spreading 
head. The footplate is in openwork, and on the bow is an elegant hook 
springing from a high moulding. There were four bronze rings of the plain or 
curtain-ring order, and a tubular bracelet of the same metal, also a bronze handle 
(fig 2) of a knife, with a horned animal’s head * as terminal, the eyes having served 
as sockets for gems or glass ; and, further, a necklace of large 
ring-beads of amber, jet, and grey marble. But the chief piece 
of grave furniture was a bronze mirror of exceptional beautv 
(Plate XUI.), with an engraved back and moulded handle in the 
best Late-Celtic style. It is of oval form, the handle being attached 
to the longer side, the greater diameter being 10£ inches, and the 
other 9J inches. The weight is 38| ounces, fairly heavy for a 
hand-mirror. The back is practically covered with eccentric 
scroll-work, with a filling of basket-work pattern, 1 * and there is a 
C-scroll affixed to both faces just above the junction of the handle, 
each enclosing three pairs of red enamel dots, { inch in diameter. 
The trumpet,-shaped terminals are continued by ring-and-dot 
punching on the surface, and the slight filling of this portion is of 
the same character. The applied scroll-work altove the handle is 
held in position by a pair of stout rivets not symmetrically placed 
nor belonging to the original scheme of decoration; and close to 
the edge, where the solid bronze extension of the haudle ceases and the separate 
edging began, are two short rivets that evidently fastened a band to conceal and 



• Compare that from Hum Hill, Somerset (I'roewdiiujt, 2nd 8. xxi. 133), and complete animals 
from Vcirnpgaard, Fyen, Denmark (.Worn, dr la Sac. den Antxq. du Sard, 1800-71. p. 101, !i g . 3) : 
from tho entrance to Hyciskala grotto, Moravia {Mitt. <Ur Anlhrop. GrtelUchaft i„ I rim, vii. (1877), 
125), and another with tipped horns from Tisso, Denmark (Aarliigrr far Nordisk Oldkyndijhtd 1892, 
p. 230). 

k This pattern is discussed in Transactions of /Ac Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society, X.8. vii. 95; Iron Aye Guide, 103. 
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strengthen the junction, but both band and edging have since disappeared. Part 
of the hollow rim, which tapered on receding from the handle, is now missing. 

The handle is handsomely moulded, and its curves enriched by ribbed lines, 
while the oval terminal encloses a moulding in which are set two red enamel spots 


Ki>t. 3. llnmxi' mirror, mgTHteJ back. Old WinU'n, IlciK (|.) 

on either face, exactly like those at the opposite end of the handle. In all these 
sixteen settings the enamel is well preserved, and of uniform colour, while in one 
case the surface has been chipped and a sound body revealed below. 

Old Warden, Bedfordshire .—This specimen (fig. 3) was found in the clay 
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during excavations for the Warden tunnel of the Midland Railway, about six miles 
south-east of Bedford, and is now preserved at the Library, Bedford. M hen 
found it was broken in two parts, and is slightly kidney-shaped, with a diameter 
of 7J inches and a looped handle 3} inches long/ Mr. Wyatt, a well-known local 
geologist and archaeologist, believed that Roman coins and portions of large 
aruphor® were found with it, but these were speedily dispersed and sold by the 
navvies. The mirror was exhibited to the Society in I860, and commented on by 
Sir Wollaston Franks.” 

The disc within the termiual loop of the handle is countersunk for euamel on 
the back, and traces of the red enamel are still visible in the two similar settings 
at the other end of the handle. In this respect the Bedford mirror resembles 
the Birdlip example (Plato XLIL), and confirms the view that red was the only 
enamel colour in use at the time. Beside the handle may also be seen in the 
illustration the triskele design from the front that appears on several other 
examples; but the basket-pattern filling is on too small a scale for re production 
in this instance. 

Balmadelfan, Kirkcudbrightshire .—This discovery was due to the draining of 
a bog, and has been well published. 0 The objects lay about 3 feet below the 
surface in four parcels, each group being wrapped in coarse linen cloth. Close 
by them was the upper stone of a quern, carved with a cruciform pattern, but not 
distinctly Late-Celtic. A crescent bond of bronze 2 inches wide and 18 inches in 
diameter is engraved in the style of the mirrors, with running scrolls and basket 
pattern filling; and there were many thin plates of the same metal, some in strips 
and others arcaded, the latter having been affixed to wood, leather, or metal by 
means of small rivets with rosette heads. Except that all were edged with thin 
strips doubled over and pinned on, they resemble some tinned bronze found in an 
important hoard at San ton Downham, Suffolk, which seems to me to date from 
the time of the Claudian conquest (about a.p. 48). a The mirror found at 
Balinaclellan differs somewhat from the rest of the series in having a triskele 
perforation in the expanded end of the flat handle, and the back is not engraved, 
but at the junction of the handle is affixed a highly ornamented bronze plate with 
pearled edges and trumpet scrolls enclosing rosettes in relief. In the centres of 


» Archaeological Journal, xxvi. 71; xxx. 209. 

* Proceeding, 2nd S. i. 203. 

e J. Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Time*: Iron Age, 127, figs. 102-6; Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric 
Annul* of Scotland, ii. 221*; Proceeding* of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iv. 293. 417. 

* Victoria History of Suffolk, i.; Cambridge Antiquarian Society, xiii. 153. 
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the three rosettes is the peculiar device which is engraved on the mirrors found 
at Birdlip and St. Keverue, a triangle with incurved sides set in a circle/ The 
mirror is circular, with a diameter of 8 iuches, and part of the tubular edging is 
missing, while the handle is 5 inches long and broader than usual, rivet holes in 
it showing that some embossed work was originally affixed to it. Ib 1 . Anderson 
aptly compares the mirror symliol so frequently engraved on sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of the early Christian jieriod in Scotland, but these are some centuries later 

than the bronzes found at Balmnclollau. 

Arras, East Riding, Yorks.—Two iron mirrors, of which one alone survives 
(in the British Museum), have been found in Early Iron Age burials and published 
by this Society. 1 * One was found underneath the head of a woman in a chariot- 
burial, the grave being 12 feet in diameter and sunk 3 feet in the chalk rock, and 
the mound above being 14 feet wide. The owner had evidently been of high rank, 
but the mirror bears no ornamentation except t wo bronze mounts, one at each end 
of the handle, which measures inches. These mounts certainly betray the 
Celtic touch, but the terminating iron loop is insignificant, and the disc, which is 
under 7 inches across, is small in proportion. The other was described by 
Mr. Stillingtleet, and was found alone with a skeleton in a small barrow at Arras. 
The disc was about- 7} inches in diameter, aud the handle (including a ring at 
either end) inches long. The relations between the chariot-using inhabitants 
of Yorkshire and the Southerners who possessed mirrors of bronze have yet to 
be determined. The dilTcrence in material is not the only one, for the mode of 
burial and various other features were not the same in the two areas, though the 
remains we have from both must have been practically contemporary. 

To the lists already published may be added a few items that throw some 
light on the date and distribution, if not on the origin, of the engraved mirrors. 

Bdbunj Camp, Dorset.— This Society has published c an illustrated account of 
finds in this earthwork near Higher Lychett, two miles from Lychett Bay, an 
inner recess of Poole Harbour, and though the objects are miscellaneous, the site 
is of great significance. The camp, of which a plan is given, contains rather 
more than 10 acres, and the outline is an irregular oval, the vallum being about 
40 feet wide. The most striking specimens are two grotesquo animal figures of 
cast bronze about 4 inches long, each with bull’s head and horns, the legs spreading 

• The same motiro occurs on a bronze disc from the chariot-burial at Arras, E. R. ^ orks. 
figured in ArthMoloyia, lx. 284, fig- S7. See also the Old W«k« and Dealwrough mirrors. 

*• Arrhaeolcxjia, lx. 288 (fig. 31), 294, note *• 

« Arehaeolotfta, xlviii. 115, pi. vi. 
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as if for surmounting a helmet. There was also an anchor 4 feet 6 inches long, 
a pair of engraved bronze mounts, 1*3 inch long, resembling in shape an 
earthenwaro ridge-tile; eight glass beads, some iron tools and bars (perhaps 
currency-bars, one measuring 3 feet in length, 1 inch by f inch thick),* and 
fragments of two (or three) bronze mirrors such as those exhibited. What looks 
like a winged scabbard-chape of the Bronze Age is apparently the socket for 
holding the thin bronze disc of the mirror, as traces of it remained.* 1 



Isle of Portland .—In 1875 a mirror (fig. 4), of which no illustration has 
hitherto been published, was found 21 feet deep in clay, and was presented to 

• Tho object* and • lai^gc quantity of wronght iron were all found together from 2 feet to 
3 feet underground. Compare the Stamford Hill find, $upra. 

* Plato vi. fig. 9; the other fragment* are fig*. 5, 6. 
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the Duchess of Edinburgh by the Governor of the Prison. It is now in the 
Coburg Museum, aud a rough sketch of it is preserved at the British Museum, 
giving a diameter of 6| inches. The disc appears to bear no engraving or orna¬ 
ment, and the handle is n simple loop with collar and splayed ends holding the 
plate. A peculiarity is a ring applied to the plate between the splayed ends of 
tho handle, which otherwise resembles very closely that in the Mayer Collection 
at Liverpool. 

Glastonbury , Somerset .—In the museum at 
Glastonbury is an interesting find from the lake- 
village that has not been fully published. The 
discovery was made in the early days of the explora¬ 
tion, and consisted of a plain mirror-disc (or rather 
oval), antimony, and rouge, evidently the toilet 
apparatus of an early British lady. There is also 
in that museum part of what I took to bo a mirror- 
lmndle, and Mr. H. St. George Gray has been good 
enough to send me the following details: “The 
mirror was found with a pair of bronze tweezers 
among the palisading south of mound xxx. in 1895; 
and the handle (of a second) was found on the 
surface of mound xxii. in 1893. The mirror is not 
engraved on the back, the only ornament being an 
incised groove running all round close to the edge 
on both faces. It is of oval form, measuring ri*. r.. 

5§ inches by 5 inches, and very fragile. There are 
two rivet holes for securing the handle. Tho frag¬ 
mentary handle is now 1*6 inch long and 1*3 inch broad.” I would suggest that 
the incised lines round the edge wore intended to hold in place a tubular border, 
like those on tho Binllip and Desborough examples. 

Itirenhall, Essex. —By' the kindness of Mr. Fred. Chancellor, J.P., details can 
here be given of a mirror (fig. 5) found in this Tillage, near Witharn, and now 
preserved in the Chelmsford Museum. It was found near the church in 18+8, 
beside “ a passage of Roman pavement feet wide, traced for 400 feet,’ and is 
only a fragment, but enough remains to show the characteristic scroll and basket- 
work, ami the looped ami splayed handle resembles that in tho Moyer Collection at 
Liverpool, but lacks the collar. 

Ilil I erica y, Essex .—Two bronze mirrors, both unfortunately imperfect, have 
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recently been willed to the collection at Colchester. They were found about I860 
at Billericay, a site which lias also produced a large and interesting series of 
British and Roman pottery. The finer of the two is of kidney shape, 7‘4 inches 
across, and the handle is 4 - l inches long; the back is engraved with characteristic 
scroll work and basket pattern as filling. The second mirror is circular, with a 
diameter of 6*3 inches, and a plain handle 2'4 inches long, with an oval loop at 
the end. The pottery renders it almost a certainty that the mirror lielonged to 
a burial after cremation, as at Colchester; but no urn is stated to have been 
found in close association with the mirror. 

Colchester , Essex . —A sjiecinien now in the Colchester Museum has been 
already exhibited to the Society by Dr. Laver and published with illustrations* 
Though a cordoned urn, provided with a cover, was quite empty, the large 
pedestal urn from this find probably contained burnt bones and the interment 
may \>e classed with the Aylesforil group of cremations. The pair of large jugs 
and the coral-mounted bronze cup make this a most valuable find; and on a 
recent visit to Colchester I was allowed to examine the mirror and found, besides • 
traces of engraved scrollwork, an imbricated filling, not of the usual basket- 
pattern. The handle is handsomely moulded and in good preservation, but the 
disc is imperfect and much incrusted. The diameter of the latter is just under 
7 inches, and the handle just under G inches long. 

Desboroxujh, Northtmts .—During excavations for ironstone on the west of the 
village in the summer of li>08 a kidney-shaped mirror (Plate XU 11.) was found iu 
the “ baring” or disintegrated rock, but nothing else was noticed in its neighbour¬ 
hood. From its excellent condition we may assume that it had been enclosed in 
the grave of a woman and not lost or thrown away as worn out and useless. The 
front and handle are still covered with a beautiful green patina, but the engraved 
back was unadvisedly cleaned with acid in removing some spots of lime de|>osit 
and the new surface has the colour and lustre of old gold, though gradually 
becoming bluish-green again. The mirror is practically identical with that found 
at Birdlip, Gloucestershire, in a woman's grave, but is in better condition, and 
though without enamel, is of somewhat finer execution. It is of kidney form 
with a major axis of 10} inches and height of about 0} inches, the finely moulded 
handle projecting over the disc and measuring altogether 6 inches. Short arms in 
one piece with the handle are grooved to hold the disc, and the edging, which 
tapers away from the handle, is fastened to it by pairs of rivets. The handle is 
moulded on the same lines as the Birdlip example and the trumpet-pattern exten- 

• Procinlifujii, 2nd S. XX. 214. 
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sion which grips the plate is in high relief, ami is repented within the oval loop at 
the end of the handle. 

The back is engraved with eccentric scroll-work of the usual character, but of 
unusual delicacy, and reference to the illustration will obviate the necessity of 
describing the indescribable. The crescentic loop is much in evidence, and at 
either extremity of the major axis should be noticed the double ring enclosing 
threo segments, as on the mirrors from Old Warden (terminal) and Balmaclellan. 11 
The surface is pitted in places, the back about as much as the front, but the 
latter has still a beautiful polish, and is mostly covered with a turquoise-blue 
patina. 

Jordan Hill , 11 eymoulh, Dorset .—The mirror handle here illustrated (fig. 6) is 
of bronze, but differs in character from the rest under discussion, and is probably 
somewhat later. Though inferior work may have 
been produced at the time when Late-Celtic art was 
at its best, the present example has none of the free¬ 
hand feeling that characterises Early British art, and 
the design is stiff and commonplace. That it is also 
decadent is suggested by its association with bronze 
brooches dating about 100 a.d. Whether all were 
actually found together is uncertain ; but as all came 
from the same site they were grouped together in 
Mr. George Payne’s catalogue of the Durden Col¬ 
lection, and are in consequence exhibited together in 
the British Museum. The ring terminal and the 
splayed socket, sis well as the openwork centre of the 
handle, are features common to most of the series, and 
the transverse grooves aliove and below the central ring represent, however 
inadequately, the collars or mouldings that beautify other specimens here illus¬ 
trated. If the chronological data can l>e trusted, there would l>e a difference of 
about 50 years between the Desborough mirror and the Jordan Hill handle. 

Unknown localities. —(i) Imperfect engraved s(>eciraen (fig. 7) with diameter 
of G£ inches from the Disney Collection, now ait the British Museum. John 
Disney (1779-1857) was a well-known collector, and deserved well of archaeo¬ 
logical science by founding the Disney professorship at Cambridge, 1851. The 
handle consists of two omega-shaped loops placed head to head. 



Fig. & Bnimr hamllo of mirror, 
Julian mil, WefBKMtlh. 
(Rrlti»h Mnaruin.) (|.) 


• Anderson, Scotland in Vagan Time*: Iron Agr, 127; Cat. Edinburgh Stu*emn, ll»5. 
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(ii) .Similar imperfect specimen (fig. 8) from the Gibbs Collection now in 
the British Museum, with diameter of inches. The handle is a loop with 
splayed ends and a terminal ring. The bulk of the Gibbs Collection consists of 
Anglo-Saxon remains from the King’s Field, Faversham, Kent, and the pre- 




H|. 7. Portion* of broiu* mirror, locality unknown. Fi*. 8. tlrnnze mirror, loralitr unknown. 

|l)i»ney Collection. Itritikh Muwum ) (f) (GiW» Collection, Briti»h Muslim.) ($.) 

sumption is that the mirror was found in Kent; but no example is known to Ik* 
preserved in the immense series of remains from this county. 

(iii) The same may be said of the sjieciraen* from the Mayer Collection, now 
in the Liverpool Museum. The bulk of the collection consists of the Anglo- 
Saxon finds of Bryan Faussett near Canterbury, but there is nothing to prove 


J. K. Allen, Celtic Art, 115, with Bp. 
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that the mirror was not found elsewhere in England. In fact Sir Wollaston 
Franks surmised that it was found in the Thames near Barnes.* 

The same authority states in Horse Ferales that these mirrors “are probably 
not more ancient than the introduction of coinage into Britain, from 200 to 
100 B.o., and not much later than the close of the first century after Christ, 
when the Roman dominion in this country was firmly established.” I cordially 
agree with this estimate, and should like to attain still greater precision, but 
unfortunately the most recent find sheds little light on this point. 

It will be admitted that there can be little difference of date between the 



Fir. 9. Siltrr-gilt brooch, Binlli|>. (Slouro. (Front, bock, and cml view*.) ($.) 

Desborongh and Birdlip mirrors, and it is a fortunate circumstance that a brooch 
which can l>e accurately dated was found in indisputable association with the 
latter. The previous publication of this brooch omitted its most striking 
characteristics, which are only visible in a top view; namely, the unusual 
breadth and parallel edges of the 1m>w and foot, and the |>eculiar moulding of 
head as well as the ornamontation of the bow. Its exhibition with the mirror 
and other furniture of the grave, by the kindness of the authorities of Gloucester 
Museum, brought these important details to light, and illustrated in a peculiar 
way the artistic habits of the Britons about the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Birdlip brooch (fig. 9) is of silver, partly gilt, with a bow small in 

• Proceeding*, Ini S. iii. 118 ; Arthaeoloyical Journal, xxvi. 72. 
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proportion to the length of the foot, and a spiral spring of seven coils partly 
covered by the head. The piu forms one termination of the wire coil, and, when 
the brooch is fastened, rests in a catch behind the foot; the catch-plate being 
pierced in two places. These openings, instead of being separated by step- 
pattern,* are of curved triangular form, exhibiting the Late-Celtic dislike of rigid 
symmetry. The foot is of triangular section or gable pattern, the central ridge 
l>eing ornamented with a wavy Hue in a groove, and the sloping sides edged with 
punched dots. An end view (see fig. 9) shows curved lines of dots repeating the 
slopes of the foot and separating the gilt from the plaiu silver surfaces, while 
below is seen the circular end of the catch-plate. At the junction of the foot and 
bow is a hook-like projection and a collar or raised moulding forming a segmeut 
of a circle. The head is emlndlishcd with Late-Celtic curves which enclose two 
circular settings, while a third is situated just aliove tho collar on a dotted ground. 
All three settings were originally enamelled in red, recalling the decoration of the 
mirror handle, and in two of them are still remains of the red enamel. Below the 
collar in the base of the hook or curl are inserted two rivets which pass through 
to the back and are visible in the back view. 

The spiral spring starts from the middle of the row of coils, and, though the 
mode of attachment is invisible, is probably in one piece with the head. The wire 
forms four coils on one side and then, in the form of a chord, passes under the 
inner side of the head and makes three more turns before straighteuing out to 
constitute the pin. The spring is still good, and the pin reaches to within J- inch 
of the foot-mouhling, when placed in the catch. The entire length of the brooch 
is 2’4 inches, breadth of spring 0*7 inch, maximum breadth of head 0'7 inch, and 
length of catch exactly 1 inch. 

Comparison with continental examples at once reveals the source of this 
pattern, and at the same time shows how the British craftsninn improved upon 
his models. The type is generally known by the German nutne of Augenjiln‘1 or 
“ eye-brooch,” on account of the pair of engraved rings on the head, just above 
the spring cover (fig. 10), that faintly suggest human eyes, but are not connected 
with them in origiu. The evolution of the group has beeu carefully illustrated 
by Dr. Oscar Almgren, b of Stockholm, from whoso volume on the brooches of 
Northern Europe the following account is borrowed, figs. 10-12 being inserted 
with his permission. 

• Am in many brooches of I* Tent- Ilf. typo in Britain and abroad; see Iron Age Guide, fig.88, 
and a magnificent unpublished specimen of unknown locality now exhibited in the British Museum. 

k Dir nonl-rnropdiefltnt Fibclfornwn, 21, pi. iii. 
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The most striking feature of the “ Augenfibel ” is a pair of holes, hollows, or 
double rings, stamped or engraved, in the head just above the spring-cover. 1 lie 
concentric rings eventually disappear from the head and appear at the extremity 
of the foot, and the type also includes later specimens of the same pattern that have 
no such markings. The bow is always broad, with nearly parallel edges; the foot 
cut off at right angles and generally engraved with a triangular pattern at the 
end ; while the form and position of the catch-plate beneath the foot are practically 
unchanged. The successive modifications of the typo are confined to the head, 
the disc on the bow, the spiral spring, and the hook to hold the “ chord ” of the 


Kig. 10. Kye-lmioch fr>-»n Kiirkcr*. Jevr, K-tkonU. ({■) 

spring. As is frequently the case in evolutionary series, the l>est and most typical 
examples are the earliest, and development is often another name for degeneration. 
Thus fig. 11 is among the earliest brooches to which the term “Augonfibel ” can be 
applied, and is evidently earlier and more typical than fig. 10. 

The “ eyes ” are derived from the curls on the heud of fig. 1 which we mat 
assume to have closed up and formed rings, as copy after copy was made by work¬ 
men who had no access to the original and only worked from copies. 

Most of the essential elements of the “eye-brooch” are there present in 
embryo, but do not entitle fig. 12 to that name, as the bow is not of the requisite 
pattern, and the rings are incomplete. It is, however, easy to detect in the 
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moulding or collar on the bow the germ of the disc that springs from the junction 
of bow and foot in fig. 11; and the curve and general construction of the bow and 
foot are the same in both examples. The earlier brooch (fig. 12) is said by 
Dr. Alragren to be a middle German type, while fig. 11 is represented in early 
Roman stations on the Rhine, and can thus be approximately dated. For in¬ 
stance, this latter form occurs at Hofheim, near Wiesbaden, the occupation of 
the Roman camp dating 40-60 a.d. ;* and as debased forms also occur on this site, 
it is perhaps permissible to fix the floruit of the “ eve-brooch ” just before the 
middle of the first century. The type seems to have passed entirely out of fashion 
by the end of the century. 

The distribution of this brooch-type may lie briefly described as throwing 




Fig. II. Brume brooch, Sojritk*. Sjonbem, 
l«lc of GMhUml. (Alnigmt, fig. 45.) ({.) 


Fig. 12. Brume brooch, Borbow, ( M-IUvcIIawI 
Brainlenbnrg- (.Almgren, fig. 44.) (j.) 


some light on tribal or commercial movements in that obscure period. Its area 
is unusually wide, including the Rhenish and Danubian provinces of the Roman 
empire, and northern Europe from the Baltic provinces through Prussia to 
Belgium, while specimens have even been found as far afield as Aquileia in Italy, 
and Olympia in Greece. It also occurs in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark,” and 
though rare in East Prussia has frequently been found in West Prussia and 
Hanover. The three specimens found in Belgium all came from the eastern side 


* Dochilottc, in Rrvue Anhiokflq**' 1806, i. 204. Am malm «fr, Veuinsfir NasmM^kr Altcrium,.. 

Ltnul-’ untl Grtthirhttfortchuruj, vol. xxxiv. 

* S. Muller, Onlnimg af Danmark* Oldmjrr (Jemnldervn), fig*. 94, 97. There are 50 specimen* 
in Copenhagen Museum from Jutland and Fyen. 
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of that, country, and research in our own museums might settle the question 
whether any reached these shores. 

Hie fact that bronze mirrors have been found in southern Britain, in an area 
that offered little resistance to the advance of Roman civilisation, suggests for 
them n date prior to the Claudian Conquest, or shortly after that event, for other¬ 
wise there would have been some trace of Roman influence in these artistic 
products. Nothing of the kind has yet been observed, and a lower limit is thus 
obtained for their period, while the obvious connection between the Birdlip brooch 
and the “ Augenfibel ” provides a higher limit, at least for the Birdlip and, by 
implication, the Dosborongh mirrors. In this way their date can be narrowed 
down considerably; and though some are no doubt earlier and others possibly 
later, the chief examples can thus lie attributed to the middle of the first century. 
The exclusive use of rod enamel is also an indication that Roman fashions and 
methods of ornamentation had not yet been introduced, when British craftsmen 
engraved the best of our mirror-backs. 

The brooch (fig. 13) found in the same field, but not necessarily in the same 
deposit as the Deslxmmgh mirror, may well bo of the same date, and certainly 
belongs to the same pre-Roman civilisation. It is 
of the type known as La Time III., and marks ono 
of the last stages in the evolution of the pre-Roman 
brooch, a still simplor form apparently surviving 
well into the Roman period. The bilatoral spring 
in ono piece with the bow is still in evidence, and 
there is still a triangular opening in the footplace, 
recalling the returned foot of La Ti>ne I. and II.; 
but the l>ow no longer consists of thick round wire. 

It is beaten out and ornamented with engraved 
zigzags, like certain details in the mirrors, the 
result being a more fanciful production than one 
(fig. 1) of the same general type, found with the Trelan Bahow mirror. The foot 
of this is unfortunately missing, but the bow and spring so closely resemble those 
of several in the British Museum tluit a complete restoration is allowable, and tho 
foot would on that hypothesis have been formed by hammering out the lower end 
of the bow and turning the edge to form the catch. There is not much difference 
of date between them, but to judge from the above details, the Cornish brooch 
would be the later of the two. The same is probably true of the mirrors from tho 
respective sites, but the association of the Desborongh brooch is not authenticated 
and cannot be regarded as proof. 

von. LSI. 3 i> 



fig. 13. Bronx* brooch, Denborough. 
(Front, Mile, muI back riew*) (J.) 
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The date of our test British mirrors being thus roughly determined, the 
question of their derivation remains to be considered. 1 he style and workman¬ 
ship are distinctly native, but the idea of metal mirrors was not a novelty to 
Europe. Not to mention earlier examples in the classical world, we may recall 
the enormous series from Etruria that range from the end of the fourth century 
to the beginning of the second century b.c* They were most abundant and test 
executed about the middle of the third century, and consisted of a bronze diso 
engraved with human and other figures on the back, and provided with a handle 
of metal, bone, or ivory. The Romans of the early Empire used mirrors of 
speculum metal (white bronze), somewhat smaller than the Etruscan, and 
examples have teen found in Britain*; but the decoratiou of the back generally 
consists of concentric circles, and are much less likely than the Etruscan to have 
suggested the scroll-work on British specimens. As is well known, the Late- 
Celtic artist did not excel in portraying men or animals, and preferred eccentric 
scroll-work, which sometimes caricatured figure-subjects; and the method of 
engraving the back (instead of moulding the ornament) suggests a somewhat close 
connection between the two series. Bronze jugs of classical form and workman¬ 
ship dating tefore the Christian era are said to have teen found in Britain, 0 and 
it would not be surprising to hear of an Etruscan mirror being found in our soil. 
No authentic instance seems to have been recorded, but it is significant that four 
British mirrors have teen found on or near our south coast in an area easily 
accessible to Greek and Carthaginian traders. Classical examples acquired by 
barter may well have teen copied (with reservations) on the spot by native 
craftsmen who distributed their products inland, but the distribution of mirrors in 
Britain presents some points of difficulty. 

With the exception of Balmaclellnn, which produced a late and hardly typical 
example, all the sites of bronze specimens are in the south of England, and all are 
within the imaginary line from the Bristol Channel to the W ash, that also serves 
as a rough limit for inscribed coins, not to mention palaeolithic implements of the 
Drift. Several of the mirrors recorded above have no exact provenance, but there 
is not the slightest evidence that they were found north of the line; and in view 
of their comparative abundance in Essex, it is probable that some of those 
herein mentioned were found iu Kent, a county that rivals Essex in respect of 
Late-Celtic finds. Chance or systematic excavation may some day explain the 
apparent anomaly. 

• Helbig, Guide dee Muecet dr Borne, ii. 314; Martha, L'Ari Etrutque, 555; Gerhard, Etrmkucke 
Spiegel ; Berne ArekMagique, 1902, i. 245: 1909, 23. 

• Archaeoiogia, xxri. 407; C. R. Smith, Bomtm lemdtm, 129; Proceeding «, 2nd S. iii. 55, iv. 433, 
xi. 13, and several in the British Museum. 

• Proceeding*, xx. 266. 


X .—On the White Conduit, Chapel Street, Bloomsbury, and its connexion with the 
Qrey Friars' water system. By Pnn.ir Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, and 
Ernest A. Mann, Esq. 


Read 21st January, 1909. 


The history of the old systems of water Rupply in London is of considerable 
interest, and much of it remains untold, the material evidence being largely hidden 
l>elow ground, but from time to time some important fact comes to light. This 
was the case ten years ago, when in a paper read before the Society and printed 
in Archaeologia Mr. Norman succeeded in proving that tho water supply for the 
convent of the Grey Friars, or Friars Minors of the Franciscan Order, in London 
was largely drawn from a conduit-head which still contains water and is to be 
seen in the garden of a house numbered 20, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

Part of tho information contained in that paper is based on a register of 
the Grey Friars’ Convent now among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British 
Museum and marked Vitellius F. 12. b Great help was also obtained from a series 
of original documents belonging to Christ’s Hospital, which, after the suppres¬ 
sion, inherited the Grey Friars' buildings and water system. From the register it 
appears that quite early in the history of the convent there were two distinct 
conduit-heads or tanks, where the water was gathered from springs in their 
immediate neighbourhood, and whence it was conveyed through a pipe to tho 
convent. Manuscripts at Christ’s Hospital proved that the more distant one, 

• Vol. Ivi. 251-266. 

* The ncconnt of the Grey Frmrx’ water system, which is in Latin, is given in tho preface 
to A Chronicle of the Qrey Frian of London, edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S-A., and printed 
for the Camden Society in 1852. This chronicle really forms the last portion of tho register. 
In 1722-23 Captain John Stevens hud already extracted part for his additions to Dugdalo’s 
Monasticon. 
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namely that in Queen Square, was latterly known as the Chimney or Devil s 
Conduit, and that the other, called in 1661 and afterwards the White Conduit, 
was encroached on by a house in Chapel Street, Lamb's Conduit Street, being 
abandoned shortly after the year 1739. This gave the approximate site, for the 
street is less than a hundred yards long, but the chance of finding the actual 
structure, or even of its existence, seemed a remote one, when in 1907 Mr. Mann 
was fortunate enough to come upon it in fairly good condition. His discovery 
supplies the gist of what follows, but in order to make matters clear it is neces¬ 
sary to give a brief account of the Grey Friars’ water supply generally, though 
this entails some repetition of what appeared in the former paper. 

In the year 1228 tho Grey Friars, after being established for a time on 
Cornhill, removed to a site north of Newgate Street, afterwards occupied by 
Christ’s Hospital, which has now in its turn given place to an extension of the 
General Post Office. Various citizens holped them by subscribing for the 
buildings thereon erected. The water supply was also paid for by their 
supporters. Thus William, called from his trade the Taylor (in which capacity 
ho served King Henry III.), gave the “ head of the aqueduct,” while the king and 
others assisted in providing the water pipes, and William of Ilasynges supervized 
the work. We are told that afterwards Geoffrey de Camera built the new house 
at the second “head,” and improved the old one. It seems therefore not im¬ 
probable that at first what was known in comparatively recent times as the White 
Conduit had formed the limit of the Grey Friars’ water supply, and that the 
Chimney Conduit was a later extension. 

As to the course of the water pipe, the register records how, after passing 
from the convent under Newgate, by St. Sepulchre’s church and along Ilolborn 
it was taken up Leather Lane to the north, and thence through oj>en country to 
the mill of Thomas of Ilasynges. From there, following a north-westerly direction 
for about a furlong, it reached the nearer head (or White Conduit), which according 
to the register supplied most of the water to the convent. It then proceeded 
almost due west to the further “head, the little stone house whereof” was “ seen 
from a distance.” A plan (Plate XLIV.) is here given showing the original 
course of the water pipe in relation to streets existing at the end of the eighteenth 
century, before the formation of Skinner Street, and of course long before the 
Fleet Valley was spanned by the Holborn Viaduct. The direction of the more 
westerly parts of Holborn and of Leather Lane remains as it was in mediaival 
times. The streets west of Leather Lane, indicated in the plan, were laid out 
quite five centuries or more after the Grey Friars’ water system and have not been 
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PLAN SHOWING THE MEOIjCVAL WATER-SYSTEM OF THE GREY FRIARS' CONVENT. PROJECTED ON TO NORWOOD'S MAP OF 1799, 
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essentially altered. Our plan shows the line of the pipe in relation to these streets 
and also the old line of Holborn. We would add that the distance between the 
convent and the nearer conduit-head, first following tlio streets and then going in 
more or less of a straight line across the open country, appears to have been a little 
over a mile, and to the more distant head about another quarter of a mile. As 
regards the fall of water from the springs to the convent, a point in Russell 
Square, less than 100 yards west of the Queen Square conduit-head, is marked on the 
Ordnance survey map as 82'5 feet above sea level. Thence to Chapel Street the 
fall is about 7 feet, while Newgate Street, immediately south of the convent site 
and another point to the north just east of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are both 
between 58 and 59 feet alx>ve sea level, so that the fall in a mile and a quarter 
seems only to have been alxmt 24 feet. Bearing in miml leakage and theft, 
besides the deposit from impurities, we need not wonder if the authorities of 
Christ’s Hospital sometimes complained that, the water failed to “ come home.” 

It was in August, 1907, during a professional survey upon the London 
estates of the Governors of the Rugby Charity, that Mr. Mann, without at the 
time being aware of Mr. Norman’s paper, rediscovered what was latterly known 
to be the White Conduit, once tho chief “ head ” of the water supply of the 
Grey Friars’ religious house, and thus was enabled to complete the history of the 
Grey Friars' water system. 

The chamber referred to is situated below the floor of a workshop in the rear 
of premises now numbered 13, Chapel Street, a short thoroughfare leading east¬ 
ward from Lamb’s Conduit Street to Millman Street, in tho district of Blooms¬ 
bury. Tho workshop, together with the adjacent forge fronting to that part of 
Emerald Street which was formerly called Green Court and lies south of Chapel 
Street, is in the occupation of Messrs. Wills and Sons, ironworkers. 

Like the more distant “ head ” descrilied in the previous paper, the Chapel 
Street head is now subterranean. The general appearance and size of it are 
shown in the measured drawings prepared by Mr. Mann (Plate XLV.), and here 
follows a detailed description given in his own words: 

“Access is now obtained by means of a trap door in the workshop floor 
3 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 2 inches wide, the full size of a brick-built shaft. 
This shaft is about 7 feet deep from tho workshop floor, an iron ladder being 
provided for tho purposes of descent. I am told by Messrs. Wills and Sons, who 
have been the occupiers for 33 years past, that although thoy were informed of 
tho existence of some such chamber there was no access until the present trap 
door was constructed by them and the chamber put into use as a receptaclo for 
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their accumulating scrap iron refuse. Before this the workshop floor had been 
carried right over the shaft without the provision of any opening. They had no 
knowledge of its history; their only ideas on the subject were that it had lieen 
used for secret coining or for illicit distilling. 

The longer axis of the chamber is due north and south, and the entrance 
with the enclosing brick shaft is at the south end. This repeats tho arrangement 
at the conduit-head by Queen Square. The dimensions between the walls are 
9 feet by 6 feet. The lower part of the chamber on three sides is built of stone 
up to the springing of the arched roof, the south wall in which the doorway is 
placed being entirely of stone. The stones to the sides and head of the doorway 
are rebated, and several are of the full thickness of the wall, the inner reveals 
1 laving a slight splay. There is now no door, but a stout wrought-iron pintle 
still in position on the east side, and a portion of the lower hook, are sufficient 
evidence of a heavy door having at one timo been hung, and there are square 

sinkings as l>olt holes, and a rough iron plate as a catch on the opposite reveal. 

The lintel forming the door-head projects into the chamber beyond the inner face 
of the wall, and the doorway itself, being square-headed, suggests that the south 
enclosing wall may have been a later addition to the original structure. 

Die stone of which the chamber is built has the appearance of roughly 
dressed blue Portland, very similar to the ‘fire-stone’ of which the Queen 
Square conduit-liead is constructed, and much like that said to bo found within 
a mile or two northward capping the hill at Highgate. It is laid, except to the 
south wall, in courses of a depth varying from 4 inches to 6 inches, tho cubes 

being from 4 inches to 10 inches in width on the face. 

The roof is arched as shown on tho sections, and is reduced in height 
gradually from front to back, the apex being more pointed towards tho back 
(north end) than at the front, as shown by tho dotted lines on the transverse 
section. It is constructed from the springing, of lime-stone (almost pure chalk) 
in cubes or voussoirs showing about 7 inches by 7 inches on the face, and being 
very closely jointed, the edges appearing in some parts ns sharp and clean as 
when first squared. A flint of some size can lie seen imbedded in one of the 
cubes forming part of the north wall in a hole that has been roughly cut for some 
unknown purpose. 

The use of chalk in the construction of this roof is of interest in view of the 
fact that the chamber was known as tho White Conduit. It has been suggested 
that this name may have been givon to it because it was whitewashed in early 
times like the keep of the Tower of London, called on that account tho White 
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Tower, but the name White Conduit does not appear in the Christ’s Hospital 
books until 1661, and no doubt it has a similar origin to that of the well- 
remembered WTiite Conduit at Pentonville, originally a reservoir connected with 
the Charterhouse. This was in existence from 1430 or 1431 onwards, but 
apparently was not so called until its rebuilding in 1641, when the date and the arms 
of Sutton were placed thereon; illustrations of it are not uncommon. Tomlins,* 
a good authority, says, ' it appears from all accounts to have been an archod 
structure cased with white stone from which it received its appellation of White 
Conduit.’ He tells us that there was another well-head so called at Highbury. 

To return to our Chapel Street chamber. The block plan shows it placed 
diagonally with regard to the existing workshop which has been built over it, and 
also shows the north-west angle projecting about a foot into the corner of the 
basement wing room of No. 13, Chapel Street. Thi3 encroachment forms the 
subject of special mention in one of the Christ’s Hospital minutes quoted in the 
previous paper. It seems that in 1727 the 4 White Conduit having been almost 
buried by the raising of the ground, a house was built upon one comer of the same.’ 

The floor of the chamber is now of earth, and is 2 feet 5 inches below the 
bottom of the entrance shaft, from which the descent is by three well-worn stone 
steps. The probability is that the general surface of the ground at the time of 
tho erection of the conduit was at the level of the top step, and that the descent 
to the lower level was for the convenience of intercepting or inspecting the 
leaden pipe through which the water was conveyed to tho convent, or to reach 
conveniently tho varying water levels in the chamber. 

In the south-west comer a tank lias been formed of slabs of hard stone 
2$ inches thick, tooled on the inner face, with stone slips rebated to tho angle 
joints; one of these slips appearing to come from another place, as it shows a 
moulding of fourteenth-century character. The bottom of the tank is 9 inches 
lower than the present floor of tho chamber. The side towards the doorway is 
splayed to admit the opening of the door, and to allow the door to open as widely 
as possible a sinking has been made in the arched roof for the top corner of the 
door to swing into. We may reasonably assume that for the purpose of collecting 
the water as it issued from the supply liefore it was passed on to the consumers, 
this reoeptacle would serve as a convenient settling tank where it could clear 
itself from impurities. Here also an opportunity would be afforded for the dipping 
of a bucket or other vessel. Apart from the doorway there does not seem to 

• T. E. Tomlins, A Perambulation of filinyton (London, 1858), 162. 
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have boon any vent to tbe White Conduit, though two rough holes now exist in 
the north wall near the roof. 

An inspection of the roof surface reveals the fact that the mania for recording 
a visit by cutting a name, initials, or dates, is not confined to modern trippers, the 
soft material of which it is made having attracted the handiwork of various 
persons who, after trying here to save themselves from utter oblivion in this world, 
have loug ago passed away to another. The earliest date discernible upon the 
chalk is 1595, with an indistinct monogram, of which a rubbing is reproduced. 
The only inscription on the stonework is a clearly cut date, 1604, upon the left 
hand reveal of the doorwny with the name * W. Wilson * above it. There are 
many other initials and dates upon the chalk, but none so far discovered earlier 
than that abovo mentioned. 

Mr. Norman does not refer to them in the previous paper, but from a further 
examination of the conduit-head in Queen Square it appears that the stones of the 
entrance to that chandler, which have dressed or rubbed faces, are very closely 
covered with initials, names, and dates, in many instances carefully cut, the earliest 
date found being 1000. Above several of the names appears the sacrod mono¬ 
gram, with a small cross superimposed upon the bar of the H. 

It. is perhaps needless to point out tliat the dates so far observed at both 
buildings are all much later than the Suppression. It seems that towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the floors which had previously secured tho two chambers 
were for some unknown reason removed. 

After the lapse of many years it has lieen my good fortune to rediscover the 
White Conduit provided for the Grey Friars as early as the thirteenth century. 
It is gratifying to know that the trustees of the Rugby Charity, to whom I am 
indebted through their surveyors for access to the chamber, having lieen made 
acquainted with the fact that they have under their charge so important a relic of 
antiquity as that we have been considering, aro taking such steps as they deem 
advisable to preserve from future use and damage a structure which, it is earnestly 
to Ih* hoped, will survive the demolition that must before many years overtake the 
adjoining workshops.” 

Here ends Mr. Mann’s account of the White Conduit. By his interesting 
discovery he has thus added much that was essential to our full knowledge of the 
subject. 

The Christ’s Hospital authorities having been good enough to allow further 
access to their series of official books it has been thought well to add the following 
extracts relating to the Grey Friars’ water system by way of supplement to those 
already given in the paper on the Chimney Conduit. 
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connexion with the Grey Friars* water system. 

The earliest book to record meetings for the transaction of business appears 
to be a court book beginning in 1556, which contains but one entry relating to 
a conduit, and that is at “ Canbury,” presumably Canonbury, where we know 
that a conduit-head existed, once belonging to the Priory of St. Bartholomew 
in West Smithfield. In the next book, unindexed and extending to 420 folios, no 
reference is apparent. 

On the 1st April, 1602, there was an order that part of the pipes being 
“ sore decayed ” were to be replaced between the cesperill on this side of Newgate 
and the “ great counditt in this house.” 

After various unimportant references the following minute in a committee 
book dated 25th September, 1661, which was briefly mentioned in the former paper, 
seems worth quoting in full: “ This Court was informed that the pipe which doth 
conveigh the water from the Conduite of this hospitall is soe defective that the 
house hath little or noo water and that for the gaineing tlioreof care had bene 
taken in diggeing of scvcrall holes betweeno the Chimney Conduite and the White 
Conduite for the cleeroinge of the said pipe, which cannot be thorowley effected 
unlesse 3 or 4 holes more be broake upp. This Court after a large debate resolved 
that y* pipe should be clered from y* Chimney Conduito to the White Conduite. 
And doe desire a (icn 111 Court to appoint some persons to looke after such worke- 
men as shall being (sic) employed in the doeing thereof.” 

Again in a court book there is an entry only two days afterwards, viz. 
27th September, 1661, telling us that “the Conduite water had not come well 
homo to the hospitall to servo this house with water”; also that “about the 
Chimney Conduit in Grays Inn Fields there was many things amisse in the pipe 
and that the said pipe runing to the great White Conduite is very old and much 
decayed and that in Grays Inn Lane and other places thereabouts severall 
persons had taken away a great parte of the water which ought not to bo 
suffered.” 

The following entry seems important, as it may indicate a change of course of 
the pipe as shown in the Clinsts Hospital plan of 1676, a copy of which wo have 
the privilege of furnishing as an illustration. (Plate XLVI.) The reference, 
however, is by no means clear. The entry also gives the price of plumbers’ 
work at that time and other curious particulars, it runs as follows: 

30 May 1671. “The Committee had a largo debate concerning tho bringing of the 
Conduit water to this Hospitall and last it was agreed that the Plumbers’ note now rendered 
to this Committee of the charge of bringing the same to tho house should bo considered at 
the next meoteiuge.” 
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An Estimate of the Digging, Paveing and laying of the Conduit Pype belonging to 
Christs Hospital! from the upper part of Graies Inn Lane to Leather Lane and in Holborne. 


£ a. d. 

ffor 700 yards of Inch and $ Pype at 4*. 6* 1 <f> yard . 157 10 0 
ffor Sodder . . , . . . , .21 00 

ffor Cocks . *.....,.200 

ffor 3 Cesperills 10 footo deepe . . . . • 10 0 0 

ffor Carriage fireing Candles and Pluggs . . . S 5 0 

ffor workmanshipp. 24 0 0 

ffor Plancks to cover the CeHperills . . . . 2 0 0 

ffor vent Pypes.4 0 0 

ffor Digging and paveing 700 yards at 3*. . . 105 0 0 


£328 15 0 


27th June, 1678. Tho Court finds "that frequently there aro ill disposed persons that 
doe Steal© or conveigh the Conduite water from the maine pipes for their owno private use to 
the great damage of this Hospital and that it would bo very necessary to gott an order of 
his Ma ta and Council for the preserveing of the Springs of the Conduite and pipes that con- 
voigh tho water from Grayes Inne ffieldes to the Hospitall, and that a Warrant should be had 
there upon to apprehend any person whom there is Just cause to Suspect shall take or con- 
voigh tho said wnter from tho said pipe or pipes. Tho Court desired the Wor 1 *' Samuell 
Peptjt, E»q T . to procure an Order of the Councill if need shall require or use any other way 
or meanes which may prove effectnall for romovall of this groat drainage to this House." 

Pepys was of course the famous diarist and naval administrator who took 
much interest in the affairs of the hospital and was appointed a governor. The 
huge picture by Vorrio of King Charles II. in the act of delivering the charter to 
the mathematical school there was painted at the suggestion of Pepys. 

In the previous paper mention is made of a proposal, 30th July, 1690, to 
avoid the new buildings and enclosures of that eminent ** projector,” Dr. Barbone 
(in spite of his Italianized name, a son of Praisegod Barebones) by laying a now 
pipe from tho Chimney Conduit “ straight along the south side of the ditch to the 
passage by Lamb’s Conduite and soe up that passage to the White Conduite, 
which will be from the said conduite to the White Conduite neare 500 yards.” 
1 lie ditch or stream thus referred to, running in a westerly direction to a point a 
little north of the Chimney Conduit, is marked on several eighteenth century 
maps to be seen in the Crace collection at the British Museum. Much of the soil 
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in this neighbourhood was saturated with moisture, and some of the old springs, 
if not still used, survive in local nomenclature. 

It seems necessary here to say a few words about Lamb’s Conduit, as the 
fact that it is mentioned above, and that Chapel Street runs out of the street thus 
named would otherwise cause confusion. Within a short distance to the north¬ 
east of the White Conduit, in the basement of No. 88, Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
there still exists a bath or reservoir, some 14 feet in longtli by 9 feet in width, 
4 feet deep, and lined with tiles. Mr. Mann states that investigation of this was 
recently made, and the accumulated rubbish partly cleared, when water was found 
to be still rising, and, careful notes having been taken of the size and construction, 
it is on the authority of the Trustees of the Rugby Estate to be covered with a 
concrete floor. This seems to have been the source which, in later times at least, 
supplied the “Water Conduit at Oldborne (Holl)orn) Cross,” built, as Stow tells 
us, by “ William Lamb, gentleman and cloth worker, in the year 1577.” It was 
rebuilt in 1730, and taken down in 17-10, but an attempt seems to have been then 
made to preserve the water for local uso, as may be learnt from a notice gradually 
becoming obliterated, on the stone lintel of a bricked-up recess, supported by 
stone jambs and built into the house No. 86 on its south side, in the passage 
called Long \ ard. The notice runs as follows : “ Lambs Conduit is the property 
of the City of London. This Pump is erected for the benefit of the Publick.” It 
will be observed that Lamb’s Conduit was entirely independent of the Grey Friars' 
water system, and much later in date. Their sources, however, were close together, 
and in each case the water was conveyed along Holborn by a leaden pipe. 

Before concluding this paper it 
will be necessary to say a few words 
about two plans which help to illustrate 
it. Tho first of these (fig. 1), taken 
from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, might have been perhaps 
more suitable for the illustration of 
tho former paper as it represents 
ground, chiefly still open, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
“ Chimney Conduit,” but this subject 
must l>e considered as a whole, the 
aim being to give as complete an 
account as possible of the Grey Friars’ 
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water system. At the date of the British Museum plan, namely 1664-5, the fields 
to the east and south of it were called collectively Gray’s Inn Fields, later Red Lyon 
Fields. Southampton or Bedford House at the south-east corner of the plan was 
built on the site of the old Manor House of Bloomsbury, and latterly occupied all 
the north side of Bloomsbury Square. It was destroyed in 1800, Elizabeth Lady 
Holland, in her journal for May of that year (lately published) says “ Bedford 
House is pulling down and the Duke is erecting a new square." On the east or 
right hand side of the plan is the “ Chimney Conduit,” the “ Long Field ” to the 
west of it “in the occupation of Mrs. Blythe” covers part at least of the site of 
Russell Square, to which access can now be obtained through a doorway in the 
west wall of the garden at the back of No. 20, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, still 
containing the old conduit-head.* 

The plan of 1676 (Plate XL VI.) showing the whole water system of Christ’s 
Hospital has quite recently been found and is most interesting. It will be 
observed that from Christ’s Hospital to the south corner of Leather Lane the pipe 
runs as described by the Grey Friars’ chronicler, but instead of being taken up 
Leather Lane it continues further west along Holbom and then goes up Gray’s 
Inn Lane. The so-called cesperills, which are marked along the plan at rather 
frequent intervals, the distances between them being given, were probably of the 
nature of settling tanks for purifying the water. They would also perhaps have 
been useful for ascertaining the position of defects in the pipe, and thus lessening 
the difficulty of repairing it. Similar arrangements are shown on the famous 
vellum plan of the water system of the Charterhouse, of which Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope has made special study." The circles joined by lines with the site 
of the chimney conduit probably indicate springs connected with it. Another 
valuable feature of the plan now reproduced is the information it gives about the 
buildings of Christ’s Hospital. It will be observed that the “ Conduit yard ” was 
north-west of the great cloister. The old city wall with its bastions is shown very 
distinctly. We tender our hearty thanks to the authorities of Christ’s Hospital, 
and especially to Mr. Franks and to Mr. Lempriere, for their kindness in giving 
facilities for the study of the various manuscript books in their possession and also 
for allowing this important and unique plan to be reproduced. 

* This house was sold by auction for £2,610 in June, 1909. 

" Arthuckgia, Ivin. 293-312. In his paper Mr. Hope explains tho word “ ccsperill,’' which in 
some Christ’s Hospital minutes is corrupted into “ ces-pools,” giving a totally wrong impression. 
This word is a misspelling of “ suspiral,” a vent or breathing hole to avoid the danger of the pipe 
being burst by the pressure of air or water, tho late Latin equivalent living nuprrnatlum. 
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XL —On a Silver Bowl and Cover of the Ninth or Tenth Century. 
By O. M. Da i. ton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Read 11th February, 1909. 


The silver vessel hero illustrated (Plate XLYIL) was acquired many years ago by 
Sir A. W. Franks, and at his death passed by l>equest to the British Museum. It 
is a deep bowl, with a cover made to be lifted by a projecting handle in the form 
of a quatrefoil upon a vertical stem, the height, without the cover, being 3J inches. 
The whole of the exterior both of bowl and cover is richly decorated with designs 
in relief. Four equidistant panels each containing a large quatrefoil are enclosed 
by vine stems, with occasional bunches of grapes at which birds are pecking; in 
the interspaces between the panels the stems unite to form a lozenge containing 
a quatrefoil of smaller dimensions. Wherever two stems meet they are bound by 
collar-like bands, which are doubtless conventionalized representations of closely- 
twining tendrils. The design thus forms a continuous pattern well adapted to 
the sides of a vessel; it is ropeated on a smaller scale upon the cover. The 
grapes, the leaves, and the bodies of the birds are all inlaid with niello. The 
ground throughout is gilded, as is the interior of the bowl. Tlio bottom has been 
rasped or filed on the exterior, though the interior remains in its original con¬ 
dition. It has been suggested that the bowl may once have had a foot. 

The design and the form of this bowl alike point to the ninth or tenth 
century as the probable period of manufacture. It is said to have been obtained 
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in Spain, but its place of origin is more likely to have been north-western 
Europe, either in some part of the Frankish dominions or possibly in our own 
country. Some reasons may be advanced in support of these opinions. 

Vine-scrolls of this character, developments of a well-known Early-Christian 
decorative design, perhaps originating in Syria, appear in the west of Europe at 
an early date; it is well known that the type is found upon the Northumbrian 
high crosses of the seventh or eighth centuries. But the closest parallels to the 
design upon this silver vessel are to be found in Carolingian art, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon art of the south of England. 

In the Sacramentary of Drogo, son of Charlemagne, the vine-motive is treated 
much in this way; there is the same impression of luxuriant growth, and the 
characteristic lozenge-shaped figure formed by the stems in the interspaces is a 
conspicuous feature.* The same luxuriant vino-foliage recurs upon the early 
ivory diptych in the treasury at St. Gall, ascrilied to the monk Tutilo, who 
flourished towards the year a.d. DOO. 1 ’ Here the lozenge-arrangement of the 
interspaces lias become the principal design of a rectangular panel of ornament, 
while tho more important quatrefoil has been rejected. We find the same 
thing on the back of the bronze seal of /Elfric of Hampshire (d. a.d. 1010) 
in the British Museum,* and also upon Anglo-Saxon coins. Variants appear 
at a rather later period in the art of different countries, as in a mosaic pavement 
of the tenth-eleventh century in St. Mark’s at Venice, and in illuminated MSS. 
of the twelfth century. 4 The general disposition of the vine-scrolls resembles 
that found upon a group of ivory vases, the date of which lies between the 
sixth and tenth centuries; one of them is in the British Museum, another at 
South Kensington.* Several of these vessels are similar in form to the silver 
bowl, and one or two of them have liils; it is probable that they themselves 
reproduce the decoration of earlier silver vessels. In these ivory examples the 

• Comte A. do Bastard, Print urn da Hauuscrits, Port V. 132 (British Museum Copj). The 
connection of Carolingian MSS with the Karly-Christian art of Syria is well established. 

k E. Molinicr, Histoire da art* applique* d Vindurlrie, vol. i. Icoirc*, pi. x.; A. Masked, Ivories , 

pi. IX. 

• Victoria County History, Hampshire, i. 398. 

• C. En-ard and A. Gayet, L'ari byeantin, i. Vmise, pi. xi*.; MS. of Beatua on the Apocalypse 
in tho British Museum, fol. 7 b (Add. MS. 11695). 

• British Museum, Catalogue of Ivory Carvings of the Christian Era, No. 15; A. Masked, Ivories, 
pi. xvL 
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vines are shown diverging from diminutive vases replaced at equidistant points on 
the base-line, and the duo subordination of the parts to the whole design is never 
forgotten. * 

The evidence seems to point to the ninth rather than to tho tenth century as 
the date of this silver bowl. The ornament retains its logical disposition ; sections 
of it which are in themselves of secondary importance do not receive undue pre¬ 
ponderance. The birds pecking at the grapes, which are generally found in early 
specimens of such designs, but often drop out in the later, are still to bo seen 
amidst the foliage. Tho form of the bowl is also early. It is similar to that of 
other silver nielloed bowls of about the ninth century found in Laaland, Zeeland, 
and Jutland, with decoration of panels containing beasts and foliate designs, the 
whole upon a ground of animal interlacings of northern character.* An example 
from nearer home is the bowl found in 1815, with coins of Cnut, at Halton Moor, 
near Lancaster, now also in the British Museum. The shape of this example 
approximates to that here shown, and the gilding is of the same pale colour ; 
but the finish is superior, and the character of the ornament is later. It consists 
of animals drawn with much spirit within circular medallions, the interspaces, 
borders, and base l)eing filled with formal foliage.'’ 

It has been already suggested tliat this rare and interesting silver vessel was 
probably made in north-western Europe. The evidence of the ornament seems to 
point either to a Frankish or an English origin, and perhaps more definitely to the 
former. The vine-scrolls are cortainly of a Carolingian type, and elaborate niello 
was used by silversmiths upon the Continent as early as a.d. 775, the approximate 
date of the chalice offered by Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, to the church of Krems- 
munster.® But we may recall tho high reputation of our own countrymen as 
goldsmiths at this period, proved not only by surviving examples of their art, such 
as the royal finger-rings in tho British Museum, but also by the mention of Anglo- 
Saxon work in the Liber Pontificali«. The popes ordered silver from Anglo-Saxons, 
and among the objects due to their skill were lamps (gabata), some with lions, 
gryphons, etc. upon them, recalling the ornament of the Halton bowl ; there is 

• Mimoiret de la Son fit dee Antiquair*• du Nord, 1872-1877, pp. 374-5. 

k Archaeoloyia, xviii. 199-202. The Hilton Bowl is much leas massive than tho present 
example. 

* Nesbitt and Thompson, Vrlutta Monnmcrda. 1885, p. 9; J. H. von Hefner Alieneek. Trodden 
Kunrticerkv und Grrathechaften, pi. viil. 
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also particular mention of niello, in the use of which the English certainly 
excelled.* King Egbert (d. a.d. 858) on his visit to Rome is stated to have 
brought with him silver vessels from his own country, and the date is not very 
far from that to which our vessel may be assigned. If therefore anyone should 
prefer to call the bowl English, it might be difficult to disprove the claim. 

* S. Boitwcl. Zeittehrifl fiir Ckriitliche Kutut IX. 1806, pp. 364 ff. It may ho recalled that there 
wn* an Anglo-Saxon colony in Rome from the first half of the eighth century, established in the 
neighbourhood of tho Vatican. Niello had been freely used on the ornaments of the pagan Anglo- 
Saxons. 


XII. — Ctip-and-Ring Carvings: Some Remarks on their Classification, and a new 
Suggestion as to their Origin and Meaning. Rg W. Paley Batliion, Esq., F.S.A. 


Read 25 th March, 1909. 


The curious carvings to which the name “ Cup-and-Ring’’ has been applied arc 
very widely distributed over the globe. They are found in the British Islands, 
Franco, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe, and have been noted in India and 
in Fiji.* They occur on natural rock surfaces, on lioulders in situ, on standing 
stones, on cromlechs, on detached stones forming parts of chambered cairns, cist 
or urn covers, or built into Pictish weems or brochs ; and also on grave-stones in 
Christian churchyards, and on the walls of churches themselves. 

Who carved them, when, and why, has been a puzzle ever since they were 
first noted ; a good deal lias been written about them, and not a little acrimony 
evolved in the process. 

I feel that it is presumptuous of me to write on theso carvings, considering 
that mv knowledge of them is derived ailraost entirely from the works of others, 
and I have not made a special study of prehistoric antiquities. But the authorities 
who have written on them are so vague as to period and object, where they 
express any opinion at all, that a humble student may be excused for venturing 
on a path of his own, in the absence of angelic leadership. 

These notes are founded mainly on the works of Tate, Simpson, and Romilly 
Allen. Tate’s work, The Ancient Rritish Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland 


» Since the above written, Dr. Martin, F.S.A., lias called my attention to the fact that they 
arc also fonnd in Thibet. Sec Percival Landon, Lhasa (1905), ii. 162, lt>3. 

3 H 
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and the Eastern Borders , was published in 1865;* Simpson’s work, On Ancient 
Sculpturings of Cups and Concentric Rings, fyc., appeared in 1867 as an Appendix 
to volume vi. of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ; Romilly 
Allen had several papers in the same Proceedings in 1881 and 1882, two in the 
Journal of the British Archxological Association in 1881 and 1882, and one in The 
Reliquary in 1896. There are other papers in the proceedings of various learned 
societies, many of which 1 have consulted. 

1 shall quote largely from tlieso various authorities (indeed this paper consists 
principally of quotations) for two reasons: first, because, as I have already stated, 
T cannot myself speak with authority, and secondly, because I hope to show that 
ray suggested object of these carvings is supported by remarks made by all three 
of the above-mentioned authors. Indeod, it was by putting together and com¬ 
paring the hints thrown out by them, that I came to the conclusions I am al>out to 
lay before you. 


1. Classi pioatiox. 

Tate, while giving an elaborate analysis of characteristic figures, makes no 
attempt to differentiate the types. Simpson does this, but, as I venture to think, 
not on sound lines; he goes on minute differences rather than on broad similarities. 
I suggest the following classification : 

1. Cups without rings, s not connected by grooves. 

2. Cups without rings, connected by grooves. 

3. Caps without rings, grouped together within grooves. 

4. Cups with rings, not connected by grooves. 

5. Cups with rings, connected by grooves. 

6. Spirals, swastikas, triskeles, and other rare forms. 


Many minor variations occur, and some that appear to be freaks, but nearly 
all the principal examples known will readily fall into one or other of the above 
six types, several of which, however, may occur on one stone. The following 
examples of characteristic specimens of each type will be found in the above- 
mentioned works of Tate, Simpson, and Allen. 


• Reprinted from The lUfneiekthin KatumlitU' Club, r. 

‘ 1 rcUi " tho t,irm “ ” « being well established, but 

cup# take othor than circular forma. 


many of the groove# surrounding tho 
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Type 1 . —Cups without rings, not connected by grooves. 

These appear on a large majority of the stones in conjunction with other 
forms; but in tho first place lot us consider those cases where detached cups only 
are found. Examples: Tate, none; Simpson, plates 4 (figs. 2, 3), 8 (figs. 1, 2, 3), 
9 (fig. 1), 10 (figs. 3, 4), 11 (figs. 4, 0), 12 (fig. 5), 17 (fig. 1), 18 (fig. 3), 31 
(fig. 1); Allen, Rroc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 1881, p. 82; ibid. 1882, pp. 81, 88, 94, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 102, 103, 109, 116. A point to be noted is that the majority of 
these are standing stones, or, as Simpson culls them, “ obelisks,” either isolated 
or near others. One or two stones are known which have a number of small 
holes close together, running in a straight line across or around them. 
Examples: Tate, plate 9 (fig. 2); Simpson, plates 9 (fig. 1), 17 (fig. 1), 25 
(fig. 2); Allen, 1882, p. 81. These appear to mo to hare been made with a 
view of splitting tho stone,* and though Mr. Allen scouts this idea, I think it is 
safer to leave these stones out of the discussion, though I shall have to refer to 
tho possibility of splitting later on. 

Two other classes of stoues may be mentioned here. In each of these tho 
luiringed cups constitute the bulk of the carving, but in one class a fow cups are 
connected by grooves, and in tho other surrounded by one or more rings; the 
former class seem mostly on flat surfaces, and the latter on upright stones. 
Examples: (1) connecting grooves, Tate, none; Simpson, plates 9 (fig. 2), 14 
(fig. 2), 26 (fig. 4); Allen, 1881, pp. 84, 86, 89; 1882, pp. 109, 120; (2) cups 
with rings, Tato, plate 2 (fig. 4); Simpson, plutcs 3, 4 (fig. 1), 6 (fig. 1), 17 
(figs. 2, 3), 18 (fig. 2); Allen, 1882, pp. 86, 99, 115, 116; Keliquary, p. 68. 
On some of those the number of cups is considerable. Allen figures one with 
158 cups, another with 80, and another with 78. They are generally scattered 
promiscuously over the surface, without design or arrangement discernible to 
the modern eye. 


Type 2.— Cup* without rings, connected by grooves. 

These arc mostly found on stones having no ringed cups. Two or more 
cups may be connected, and the groove somotimes runs across or nearly across 

* This method may be seen in om to-day in almost any quarry. 
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the stone (see Simpson, plates 9, 14, 26), Allen (1881, pp. 86, 89; 1882, pp. 85, 
92, 113). I am not aware of any example where this type occurs alone, that is, 
where all tho cups are unringed and all connected. 


Type 3 .—Cups without rings, grouped together within grooves. 

This is a much more interesting class than either of the foregoing, and 
presents a very great number of different patterns, hardly any two being at all 
alike. For good examples, see Tate, plates 2 (fig. 1, which also has rings),.6; 
Simpson, plates 2 (figs. 5, 6, 15); the Ilklcy stones figured in The Reliquary. 

We may note hero that there is no corresponding type with the ringed cups, 
which seem never to be found grouped together within a common inclosure. 


Type 4 .—Cups with rings, not connected by grooves. 

Many examples will he found in the works cited; they are generally 
accompanied by uuringed cups, and are most frequent on standing stones. On 
small detached stones, such as cist or urn covers, the ringed cups are often found 
by themselves, and it is a curious fact that many of these stones appear to have 
been broken to fit them for their purpose. Detached ringed cups are very 
frequently found on stones of the next type. 

An intermediate type between this and the next is formed by ringed cups 
having a radial groove, but not connected with other cups. These are found on 
very many stones in various parts. 


Type 5 .—Cups with rings, connected ! by grooves. 

Examples: Tate, plates 2, 3, 5, 7,8,10, 11 ; Simpson, plates 5, 13, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27; Allen, Reliquary (1896), pp. 69, 72, 73, 74, 75. 

This is the most interesting class, and presents an extraordinary number of 
variations on the same theme. The number of rings is sometimes as many as 
eight or nine, and the outermost may be three feet or more in diameter. In many 
of these the rings are not complete, but stop short of a curved or straight groove 
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leading from the central cup. The method of conjoining, also, is very varied; 
the circles may intersect or coalesce, or may he joined in groups by the radial 
grooves. 

Another variety seems to be peculiar to Rumbold’s Moor and the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ilkley; this may be called the ladder pattern. Here, the cups and rings 
are connected together by double grooves having cross pieces, like the rungs of a 
ladder. Throe such stones have l>een found near Ilkley, and I cannot ascertain 
that this variety occurs anywhere else. 


Type 6.— Spirals, swastikas, tnskeles, and other rare forms. 

Spirals: Tate, plate 8 (fig. 3); Simpson, plates 2 (fig. 3), 5, 6, 13, 16, 19, 
23, 26. 

Swastikas: Tate, plate 5 (fig. 3) (doubtful); Reliquary, 1896, pp. 72, 76, 77. 
Triskeles: Simpson, plates 2 (fig. 10), 23. 

Freaks: Tate, plate 11 (figs. 10, 11); Simpson, plates 2 (figs. 9, 11), 20. 
These are all rare forms, which can, I think, l>e explained apart from the 
commoner designs. 


2. Origin and Meaning. 

To begin with, 1 must mention the theories advanced by Tate (1865), Simpson 
(1867), and Allen (1881-2 and 1896); you will find these quotations, I hope, not 
uninteresting, and you will note how the writers who are most severe against 
unsupported guesses are the most prone to indulge in that fascinating pastime 
themselves. 


Tate. 

“ When the earliest public notices were given of the Northumbrian inscrip¬ 
tions, they were supposed to be plans of camps. Mr. Grecnwell suggested this 
view, Dr. Johnston echoed it, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson and others ndopted it. 
In 1853 I proposed a different view, and advocated the notion that they were 
symbolical figures, representing religious thoughts, and remarked 
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“ ‘ I cannot regard them as the amusements of an idle soldiery, nor as 
plans of camps, nor as exercises of incipient engineers; for their wide 
distribution, and, notwithstanding differences in detail, their family 
resemblance prove that they had a common origin, and indicate a 
symbolical meaning representing some populnr thought; and though 
l cannot spell the rude lettering, I fancy, since they are associated 
with the last remains of Celtic heroes and sages, they tell of the faith 
and hope of the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain.’ * 

“ Mr. Greenwell in 1863 adopts a similar view. ‘ It cannot, I think,' he says, 

' bo questioned that their import is religious .’ b Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 1850 
says, * I am not disposed to maintain the opinion which at first suggested itself to 
me, that they related to the circular camps, and certain dispositions connected with 
them.’® Tho camp fancy may therefore be considered abandoned; indeed the 
wonder is that it should ever have been entertained, for few indeed of the figures 
represent the arrangements of a camp; both are more or less circular, but the 
resemblance ends there. Strange indeed would it have been, if the people of this 
ancient period had from one end of the country to the other been employed in 
drawing entrenchments; Dod Law, where they are so numerous, must have been 

the site of a military college.A glance over the plates of figures will 

discover numbers of them, which by no stretch, even of the wildest imagination, 
can be likened to camps. 

“ rhough of late years there have been many speculative views put forth as 
to the meaning of these symbols, it is doubt ful whether any advance has been made 
on the general views proposed by me in 1852. The numerous additional facts 
observed confirm, I think, the conclusions—first, that those inscriptions have 
been made by the Celtic race occupying Britain many centuries before the 
Christian era; and second, that tho figures are symbolical—most probably of 
religious idoas. Look at the extent of their distribution, from one extromity of 
Britain to the other, and even into Ireland, and say, what could induce tribes, 
living hundreds of miles apart and even separated by the sea, to use precisely the 
same symbols, save to express some religious sentiments or to aid in the per¬ 
formance of some superstitious rites.” d 

• Btmciekihira Naturalist*' Club, iii. 130. 

‘ Transaction* of the Tytietid* Club, vi. 21. 

• On Rock-batins in Dartmoor, 117. 

4 Tate, op. cit. 38. 38. 
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After a short description of the religion of the Druids, Tate continues: 
“ Altars they would have whereon to perform their sacrifices, symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of their divinities and of the doctrines they taught.and figures, 

too, by which to perform their incantations and magical rites. Nothing remains 
so likely to have served these purposes as the inscribed rocks; and if so used, 
they would l>e regarded by the people as sacred stones; and probably enough be 
themselves objects of worship.” * 

Tate goes on to suggest other uses by the Druids for these sacred stones. 
Thus, some of the figures may be “ hieroglyphics of the gods to whom they were 
dedicated,” or symbols representing philosophical views on the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, or ** possibly the grooves passing from the centre of one system of 
circles to another might symbolise the passage of a soul from one state of being 
into another and a higher state," and that "one of the chief uses of these sacred 
stones was for magic and necromaucy.” He disarms criticism by adding that he 
is sensible of “ wandering into the regions of speculation, or it may be of fancy.” 
I agroe. 

“ These inscriptions appear to have served another purpose, in connection with 

the dead.Their use for the dead was, I think, only partial and secondary; 

and aroso ont of the sacred import of the symbols. The medieval Christian, as 
he was dying, gazed with hopeful earnestness on the cross as the symbol of his 

salvation, and had it placed over his tomb.And so, as the ancient Briton 

was laid in his tomb with his weapon and his earthen cup at his side, he might 
also be supposed to gaze on the sacred concentric circles, as symbolising his hope 
of immortality. 

«The Rev. William Procter of Doddington carried this view much further, 
and considers that the incised blocks aro monumental inscriptions. 

“‘I am,’ lie says, ‘decidedly of opinion that they are all monumental 
inscriptions in memory of departed friends whose remains had been 
deposited near them. The oldest monuments in our churchyards bear 
no verbal inscriptions; and it is not likely that these far more ancient 
monuments aimed at verbal inscriptions. As in our old churchyard 
monuments, the sword, the shears, and the cross are emblematical of 
the sex, profession, and faith of the departed, so it is pleasing to think 
that the prevailing figure of the circle in these engravings in the rocks 


• Tnte, op, at. U . 
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may have been designed tt> symbolise the immortality of the soul. Or 
the central dot may indicate the individual deceased, the surroundings 
have reference to his family or temporal circumstances, and the tract 
from the centre through them may indicate his exit from this round 
world and its employments.’ ” * 

1 cannot withold a tribute to the courage of a writer who, in the course of a 
few pages, denounces the ground-plan theory as “ fanciful,” and quotes the above 
extraordinary suggestions with apparent approval. 

“ The invariable association of these inscriptions with ancient British forts, 
oppida, villages, and sepulchres, is evidence of all having been the work of the 
people who dwelt in these villages and were buried in these tombs. The proof 
has been cumulative; and it amounts to a demonstration when we observe at Ford 
West Field, at Black Heddon, at Craigie Hill, at Lochgilphead, and at Kerry, 
typical symbols inscril»ed on the covers and side stones of ancient British cists; 
for these sculptures could not have been of later age than the interments; 
they may have l>een earlier, as they might have been quarried from a sacred 
inscribed stone in the neighbourhood, and placed over or in the cist to give 
a sanctity to the resting place of the dead. These inscriptions, therefore, 
are pre-Roman, and may date backwards not less than 2,000 years, and I am 
inclined to believe some 500 or 1,000 years more; because the relics of the 
period indicate a low degree of civilisation, and would carry us back to the early 
immigration of Celts into Britain.” b 


Simpson. 

Simpson was inclined to believe that these carvings were merely ornamental. 
“ Without attempting to solve the mystery connected with these archaic lapidary 
cup and ring cuttings, I would venture to remark that there is one use for which 
some of these olden stone carvings were in all probability devoted, namely, 
ornamentation. From the very earliest historic periods in the architecture of 
EffJPL Assyria, Greece, etc., down to our own day, circles, single or double, and 
spirals, have formed, under various modifications, perhaps the most common 
fundamental types of lapidary decoration. In prehistoric times the same taste 
for circular sculpturings, however rough and rude, seems to have swaved the 


Tate, op. cit . 42, 43. 


* Tate, op. cit. 36. 
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mind of archaic man. This observation as to the probable ornamental origin of 
our cup and ring carvings holds, in my opinion, far more strongly iu respect to 
some antique stone cuttings in Ireland and in Brittany than to the ruder and 
simpler forms that I have described as existing in Scotland and England.” * 

This quotation sufficiently illustrates Simpson’s view on the ornament theory, 
and he next considers “ their possibly religious character.” In the course of his 
remarks under this heading, there is a passage which, while not exactly affording 
a clue, suggested a line of investigation which has resulted in this paper. After 
commenting on the simplicity of the British stones as compared with those of 
Ireland and Brittany, he proceeds: “ At the same time these ancient rock- 

cuttings in Scotland and England present indisputably, wherever they occur, the 
same archaic * handwriting on the wall,' — they are everywhere so wonderfully 
similar in their type of art,—so nearly and entirely like to each other in all 
localities in their general artistic conception and details, as to prove that they 
originated in some fixed community of objects or ideas among those that cut and 
formed them, whethor their origin was ornamental, or symbolic, or both. But 
whatever else was their object, that they were emblems or symbols connected in 
some way with the religious thoughts and doctrines of those that carved them, 
appears to me to l>e rendered probable, at least, by the position and circumstances 
in which wo occasionally find them placed. For in several instances we have seen 
that they are engraved on the outer or inner surface of the stone lids of the 
ancient kistvaeu and mortuary urn. The remains of the dead which occupied 
these cists and urns were covered over with stones carved with these rude 
concentric circles, apparently just as afterwards—in early Christian times — they 
were covered with cut emblems of the cross placed in the same position. Man 
has ever conjoined together things sacred and things sepulchral, — for the innate 
dread of death and the grave has ever led him, iu ancient as in modem times, to 
invest his burial rites and customs with the characters and emblems of his 
religious creed." 6 


Ramilly Allen. 

« After seeing several hundreds of these stones in England and Scotland, I 
have been forcibly struck by two points : 1st, the absence of any definite 
arrangement of any kind in the positions of the cups; and 2nd, the continual 

• Proceeding* of the Society of Antiquarie* of SoAtanJ. 1864-5, Appendix, 102. 

* Simpson, oji. at. 104. 
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recurrence of the same monotonous .figures of cups, rings, and grooves, repeated 
hundreds of times with hardly any variation of any kind, or tendency to develop 
into more ornamental forms. The absence of appearance of design in the 
arrangement of the cups might be accounted for by supposing that they were 
executed one by one, at different times, either by the same or different individuals. 
With regard to no advance being made beyond the cup, ring, and groove, I think 
it points to what was before suggested, i.e. that they were either a well recognised 
symbol frequently repeated, or that the shape of the cup, ring, and groove adapted 
itself specially to some ceremonial use.* 

“ From the fact of cup-markings l)eing found in so many instances directly 
associated with sepulchral remains, I think it may fairly be inferred that they are 
connected in some way or other with funeral rites, either as sacred emblems or for 
actual use in holding small offerings or libations. I am aware, however, that the 
fact of their being found occasionally on vertical surfaces is rather against the 
latter assumption. The connecting grooves are suggestive of channels for 
carrying of liquids.” b 

Romilly Allen took a special interest in the cup-and-ring stones at Ilkley, and 
wrote three articles on them, two in the British Archaeological Journal (1881 and 
1882) and the third in The Reliqvary and Illustrated Archaeologist (ii. f»5)* 
In the latter paper he expressed his views as to their date and meaning, as shown 
by the following quotations: “If, as seems highly probable, the cup-and-ring 
markings have a religious significance, it is evident that the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ilkley was considered for some reason or other to be a peculiarly 
sacred spot in the eyes of the ancient inhabitants of this part of Yorkshire.”* 
Aftor describing the Ilkley stones, and dismissing the suggestions that the 
markings are either natural or the work of some idle shepherds, he proceeds: 
“ Equally futile are mere guesses quite unsupported by facts, such as that these 
sculptures ara maps of the stars or of prehistoric villages, a rude sort of picture 
writing, or for playing some kind of gamo. All archaeologists who have given 
the matter serious consideration agree that the cup-and-ring markings have a 
symbolic origin, otherwise it is difficult to account for the monotonous repetition 
of the same figure (not used decoratively, except in rare instances), and for its 
occurrence over so wide a geographical area. The irregularity of the arrange¬ 
ment of the cups and rings on the slabs and rock surfaces is possibly duo to their 

* Journal of the British Archteohyieal Association , xxxriii. 1C3. 

* Ibid. 

* Reliquary and Illustrated Archseoloyist, ii. 67. 
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having been carved by several different persons at different times, instead uf 
having been designed and executed by a single individual. The cup-marked 
stones on Rombald’s Moor are in many casos near ancient tracks across the high 
ground, and there may be some analogy Initween the practice of carving these 
symbols and that of leaving rags on the bushes for votive offerings, as is done in 
Corea and Persia when going over a mountain pass, in order to propitiate the 
spirit of tho mountain.* That the symbols are religious seems probable because 
they are found so frequently associated with sepulchral remains, such as mega- 
lithic circles, menhirs, chambcrod cairns, and stone cists, and often on the cover 
stones of cinerary urns. Tho character of the localities whore the sculptured rook 
surfaces and boulders are found (generally in lofty situations on the borderland 
between tho cultivated valleys and the barren hill country) are just such as would 
be chosen by a pagan people for what aro called * high places ’ in the Biblo." * 

We need not follow Mr. Allen further. The remainder of his paper is taken 
up by an attempt to show an analogy between the British cup-aud-ring marks 
and the well-known typo of ship-carvings in Sweden. These latter have, to my 
mind, no possible l>earing on the subject. They are pictures of ships, men, 
horses, dogs, weapons, and the liko, rude in design and rough in execution, but 
very far removed from the primitive designs we are now considering. 

On the strength of this .analogy, Allen was led to believo that all cup-and- 
ring carvings were of the Bronze Age. There, I think, he is wrong, and I 
believo that the earlier ones were Neolithic. Except in very rare cases the 
characteristic ornament of tho Bronze Age is wanting, while the presence of 
these carvings in connection with Bronze Ago interments is capable of another 
explanation, namely, that of adoption. On this point the following quotation 
from Simpson will illustrato what I moan, and it will be noticed that he is in 
favour of a very carlv duto. Simpson proved by actual experiment the possibility 
of cutting grooves and rings on ban! Altordeeu granite, with a flint chisel and a 
wooden mullet.'’ 

“ The very simplicity of the cup and circle forms is one strong reason for 
our regarding these types of sculpture as the most archaic stone carvings that 

• Mr. AJlun, when writing thin, must surely have forgotten liin strictures on “ mere guesses 
quite unsupported by facts.” 

Again the uuthor’s memory is at fuult. On a previous page (67) he says: “ They (the cup- 
and-ring marked stones) are found neither in tho bottom of the valley of the W harfu nor on tho 
highest parts of Kumbold’s Moor, but between the 600 feet nnd 1.100 foot contour lines. The 
highest point of Rnmbold'a Moor, due south of llkley, is 1,323 feet above sca-lovol. 

« Op. cit. 122. 
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have been left to us. When once begun such types of lapidary carving und 
ornamentation would, for the same reason, be in all likelihood readily transmitted 
down to future generations —and perhaps to races even — that followed long after 
those who first engraved them on our stones and rocks. Possibly their sacred 
symbolisation—if they were sacred—contributed to the same end; for forms and 
customs that were originally religious observances often persist through very long 
ages after their primary religious character is utterly forgotten, and even where 
the type of religion has been totally changed.” * 

The Bronze Age folk certainly used cup-and-ring marked stones, but they 
got them for the most part, (if I may be allowed the expression) second-hand. 
For this curious fact is noticed by Simpson, and is borne out by other writers: 
that when a cup-and-ring stone has beon used to cover a kistvaen or mortuary 
urn, it very frequently shows signs of having been broken or reduced in size 
(p. 104). 

Simpson points out that although cup-and-ring stones upon rocks in situ have 
usually been found (in Northumberland) either within or near the walls of archaic 
camps or towns, yet none have been found in immediate connection with the 
stones of their hut foundations, circles, and pits. “ They have been discovered, 
however, upon the stones of single human dwellings, probably equally old. 
Among the most antique types of artificial human habitations in this country 
[Scotland] are our underground houses or * weems.’ I have already adduced 
instances of one or two of these underground weems having, in their structure, 
stones sculptured with rude cups and rings, etc. The origin and general age of 
this type of artificial human dwelling we know not, though the rude materials 
and relics occasionally found within them prove the earlier forms of them to 
be very ancient. But some facts show that the ring-and-cup cuttings were as old 
or older than the date of the building of the most ancient type of those weems; 
for in one or two archaic earth-dwellings of this kind, blocks of stone, carved with 
ring-and-cup cuttings, have been discovered l>oth in the foundations and roof of 
the weems, where they had apparently been introduced and used after serving 
other functions as sculptured stones; and possibly at so advanced a date from the 
time of their carving that all reverence for the sculptures themselves had died out 
in the minds of the generation who used them as simple building material. The 
edges, however, of the rings and cups upon the large stone from the weem at 
Letham Grange are still so sharp as to show that the block had not been greatly 


• Simpson, op. at. 105. 
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exposed and weathered before it was buried in the foundation of this underground 
house. Could the builder of this weem have cut these markings upon the stone, 
with the hope of thus investing it with any sacred and protective character, before 
he placed it in the foundation of his dwelling ? ” * 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1882, p. 122, el 
seq., Allen gives a most useful list of cup-and-ring marked stones in Scotland, 
Englnud, Wales, Isle of Man, Ireland, France, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. He montions 348 stones then known in the United Kingdom; of these 
101 are on boulders in situ, 65 are on stone circles, menhirs, and cromlechs, 57 on 
natural rock surfaces, 43 on cairns, and only 20 on the covers of kists or urns. 
In Scotland alone, apparently, are any found in Christian churchyards, and of 
these there are 30. The small number found in connection with undoubted Bronze 
Age interments, coupled with the fact, already stated, that many of these show 
signs of having been broken from larger stones, affords a fair and, 1 think, a 
strong argument that the Bronze Age people adopted the cult from an earlier race. 

Having now dealt with the various explanations suggested by previous 
writers, T come to my own. 

To begin with, it seems to me that any theory, if it is to be at all satisfactory, 
must account for two facts: (1) the wide-spread distribution of carvings of this 
class in many parts of the world, and (2) the constant repetition of similar or 
nearly identical marks on the same stono or in the same neighbourhood. No 
theory can be considered tenable which fails on either of these points. 

Briefly then, my suggestion is that these cup-and-rings carvings were made 
for “ ghost-houses,” and what these were will appear in due course. But before 
giving a detailed explanation, I must remind you of certain facts in primitive 
religions which have led me to this idea. 

If I am right in supposing that the earliest of these carvings are of the 
Neolithic period, it is clear that we must look to some very primitive notion, 
common to many savage tribes of recent date. Now* the root-idea of most 
primitive religions (and, indeed, Spencer and others go so far as to say of all 
supernatural religions) is that of the ghost. I use this word advisedly in 
preference to either “ soul ” or “ spirit,” for lx>th these words have acquired 
special meanings with regard to Christianity, which are very far removed from 
any conception possible to the mind of savage man. The idea of an immortal 


• Simpson, op. cit. 109, 110. 
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soul, in our sense, lias very little, if anything, in common with the primitive 
ghost. 

The facts and statements that immediately follow are derived from Lord 
Avebury’s Prehistoric Times, Herbert Spencer’s Principle* of Sociology, and 
Mr. E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture. I have no doubt others could easily be 
found, but in those three works are collected a large number of facts sufficiently 
illustrating the point I wish to make. 

Primitive man all over the world believed that the ghost of a deceased person 
continued to live a ghostly existonco ; at any rate for a time. The ghost was not 
immortal, however, for it could lie killed and eaten by another ghost, and in most 
oases seems to have faded out gradually, or gone to the happy hunting grounds or 
elsewhere and ceased to haunt its former resorts. But until that remote event 
happened, the ghost was a very serious consideration to the living, for it was 
always thought of ns close at hand, haunting its old home, lingering near the 
place of burial, or wandering about the neighlxmrhood.* 

As Tylor says: “ The doctrine that ghost-souls of the dead hover among the 
living is indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage culture, extends through 
barbaric life almost without a break, and survives largely and doeply in the midst 
of civilization.” b 

The ghosts might be friendly or otherwise, but they were always a source of 
superstitious dread. The family ghost had to be propitiated from time to time 
by food and other offerings, in order to prevent his showing any animosity, 
while the ghost of an enemy was a very serious matter; and every death, whether 
of friend or enemy, added another to the many ghosts of those who had died 
before. The ghost can bring plague and sickness, cause accidents or even 
death, and geneially make itself very disagreeable. The ghosts of those dying a 
violent or untimely death, of those left unburied, or killed in battle and eaten, 
were especially malignant.® 

A dread of injury by the spirits of the dead has been very commonly felt by 
many savage and semi-civilized peoples; nor, indeed, is such fear unknown in 
our own times, and even amongst ourselves; and it may well be that, bv means of 
this symbolic figure (enclosing circles round barrows), it was thought this danger 
might be averted, and tho dead kept safe within the tomb. d 

The attempt to propitiate the dead in one way or other, with the view of 


• Spencer, op. at. 234. 
b Tylor, ii. 21. 


* Tylor, ii. 24. 

d Groenm-ll, British Burroua, 8. 
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averting their displeasure and warding off the danger of their inflicting injury, 
might be illustrated very fully and from many sources in the history of almost 
every people and religion.* 

Muny and weird were the devices for dealing with the ghost. Among some 
tribes the corpse was securely sewn up in an ox-hide in a sitting posture, among 
others the limbs were all tied fast together (which probably explains the crouching 
position of skeletons often found in our barrows), in each case to prevent the 
ghost from troubling the living/ In other cases the corpse was mutilated with 
the same object, a practice surviving almost to our own time in the case of 
suicides. The Australians, on burying a dead enemy, carefully cut off the right 
thumb, to prevent his throwing a ghostly spear.® For the ghost, just as he 
consumed ghostly food, could use ghostly weapons, nnd hence arose the practice 
of burying his weapons with the corpse. Everything, inanimate, as well as 
animate, had its ghost, which was liberated by destruction, just as the man’s or 
horse’s or dog’s ghost was by death. 

It was this same idea of the ghosts of things which led to the breaking of 
stone woapons when buried with the dead. Those are sometimes found in 
considerable quantities. In one barrow in Brittany a large number of atone 
implements, some more than 18 inches long, were found, all of which were 
fractured. In the celebrated tumulus at Locmnriaker, 104 broken stone hatchets 
were found, with two perfect ones. 4 Both stone and bronze weapons found in 
interments frequently show signs of having been burnt, doubtless with the same 
object, though mere burial may have been considered sufficient in other cases. 

W ives were killed, and numerous slaves, in order to provide the ghost with 
proper attendance and dignity, and his horses and dogs were often buried with 
him. 

The ghost also required a honse to live in, nnd the most primitive of the 
burial practices is probably that where the dead man is simply buried in his own 
hut, a custom widely prevalent.® At one stage of culture the family continued to 
live on in the hut above the bones of the departed, but it is easy to see that, this 
must have been attended with many inconveniences, even to a savage. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find that the next stage was to leave the possession of the hut to its dead 
inmate. 

I say “the next stage,” but that phrase requires a word of explanation. 


* Greenwcll, Brilith Barrow*. 10. 

* Spencer, 167, 168. 


• Spencer, 212. 

4 Simpson, op. eil. 117. 


• Spencer, 273. 
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Practically all our information on these subjects is derived from travellers who 
have recorded the customs of various peoples visited by them, and I am not aware 
of any evidence showing the progress of any given tribe from one set of ideas to 
another. But where we have a considerable number of varying customs, it is 
legitimate, 1 think, to try to arrange them in a sequence, and to show how one 
custom may pass into another, and I therefore deal with these burial practices ,n 
what appears to me to be their natural and reasonable evolution. 1 wish it to le 
clearly understood, however, that this arrangement is my own, and it is quite 

possible that others might arrange them differently. 

Be this as it may, there are many instances of tribes where the dead are 
buried in their own huts, and the survivors proceed to build a new one, leaving 
the old one, with its contents, as a residence for the ghost. To such an extent 
was this custom practised, that instances are recorded where the majority 
in a village were occupied solely by the dead. When this happened, it was not 
infrequent to abandon the village and remove to a now site; the old village was 

sometimes destroyed.* . ... , . 

The next stage, ns l take it, was to bury the dead outside the village, and to 

destroy, generally by burning, the deceased’s hut and utensils, so that the ghost 
might use the ghost of the hut and other things. Of this there are many 
examples. With some tribes the whole of the dead man’s possessions were burnt, 
leaving his family with nothing but the site of the hut and any land that he mig it 
have. This must have given place to the next custom, which shows a distinct 
advance of thought, namely, instead of burning the actual hut, to build a specie 
hut, which was sometimes burnt and sometimes left intact for the ghost s use. A 
the funeral of a king of Cochin China in 1849 two magnificent palaces of wood 
were constructed, with rich furnishings, in all things similar to the palace which 
the defunct monarch had inhabited. These were burned with great pomp. Where 
these ghost-houses were not burned, they were constructed away from the village, 
sometimes on the beach or in some other remote place, and sometimes over the 
actual grave. Many of the Etruscan and Roman graves were covered with monu¬ 
ments resembling houses, which not improbably represent a survival of this ic ea. 
We thus get the conception of a ghost-village, a place set apart for the ghosts, 
who there ate, drank, fought, hunted, and lived their ghostly hves, with then- 
wives and slaves. But they were not always willing to stay there, and mig 
escape to trouble the living. We find the medicine-man weaving his uncanny 


• Tylor, ii. 23. 


* Tylor,». 4-12. 
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spells to drive back any recalcitrant ghost to his own place. Fences of thorns 
and screens of network or pieces of cloth were used to keep the ghosts in the 
ghost-village. The Queensland aborigines had an annual ceremony, a sort of All 
Souls’ Day, when they beat the air with sticks and had a mock fight, to scare 
away the gho9ts of those who had died during the past year. Various devices 
were also used to puzzle the ghost, so that he should be unable to find his way to 
his old home. Thus, the Greenlanders carry a corpse out of his hut by the 
window instead of by the door, while the Hottentots and the Siamese break out 
an opening in the wall, and the corpse is carried several times round the hut and 
then to the grave by a circuitous road. 

The next stage consists in making a miniature hut or model, instead of a 
real full-sized one. In China paper models were made of houses, furniture, boats, 
sedans, ladies-in-waiting and gentlemen pages, which were solemnly burned at the 
funeral. The Malagasy and certain West African tribes make a little "soul-hut" 
or “ devil-house ” over or near the grave. In early interments in Italy, Germany, 
and Denmark model houses of pottery are found; and I should like to suggest 
here (though it is not material to my argument) whother some of the so-called 
“ incense-cups ’* found in many of our English interments may not be ghost-huts 
in the model of bee-hive dwellings.* Once the idea is attained that a model does 
as well for a ghost as a real object it becomes applied to many things. As 
Professor Gowlaud told us some time ago, the Japanese placed images of men and 
animals of stone, clay, or wood by the corpse. Egyptian tombs are full of models 
of all kinds; models of weapons are sometimes found instead of the weapons 
themselves; the modern Esquimaux buries models of kajaks, spears, etc., with 
his dead. A sculptured stone from a tumulus in Brittany shows a whole armoury 
of weapons and a bee-hive hut, incised in stone, for the use of the ghost. 

Sizo presents no difficulty. The Burmese stretch threads across streams for 
the ghosts to pass along; and the modern ghost, if we believe the stories, can 
enter through a key-hole, and then proceed to clank chains or move heavy 
furniture. 

• Since the above was written, Mr. Towry Whyte, F.S.A., hoe called my attention to a recent 
publication of Tho British School of Areka'ology in Egypt, Oizeh and Rifth, by Professor Flinders 
Pctrio, 1907. About 150 “ soul-houses " were found during the excavations at Itifeh, dating from 
the Vlth, Xtli, Xltli, and Xllth Dynasties. They consist of clay models of actual houses, with 
couches, chairs, writer-stands, offerings of food and drink, corn-grinders, etc. Professor Petrio states 
that these models were placed upon the surface of the ground over the grave; bo suggests that 
" the initial motive for Buck dwellings may perhaps be Been in foreign influences." Illustrations of 
many of these are given. 
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Now I suggest that the cup-and-ring carvings are the equivalent of the 
miniature ghost-huts and lmt-urns that I have just ment ioned. Each cup would 
then represent a hut, while the rings would be stockades or banks around them. 

It may be objected that savage pooples in a time so remote as the Neolithic 
period would not have the knowledge or skill to produce ground plans. The 
answer is that these are not primarily or intenionally plans. The people who 
constructed circular huts with concentric stockades round them, such as can be 
seen to-day in many places, must have had the art to measure and mark out the 
site on the ground before beginning to build. A plan of this sort seems to me 
to be more easily comprehended than a perspective or an elovation. Many tribes 
address their dead at funerals, and beseech and exhort them as to their future • 
conduct, and it requires no violent stretch of the imagination to suppose that the 
corpse was informed that the central cup was his own particular kraal, the space 
inclosed by the first ring was for his wives, the second ring for his bodyguard or 
household slaves, the third for his cattle, and so on, while the unringed cups 
would be for other slaves, children, and persons of no particular consequence. 
The greater the number of rings, the greater the chief, just as, among the North 
American Indians, the size of the tumulus showed the wealth and importance of 
the person commemorated. 

My suggestion, if correct, will account for most, of the difficulties hitherto 
(jointed out with regard to these carvings. First, as I have already mentioned, 
for their wide distribution and monotonous repetition. On standing stones we 
generally find one cup with rings and numerous cups without rings; this would 
be for a chief and the many slaves who were killed to attend him in the ghost- 
world. The large rock surfaces covered with carvings, such as Boutin Linn, I 
attribute to ghost-villages, where a new ghost-hut, is made at each death. And 
the different methods of grouping I explain by differences in modes of constructing 
villages. Thus, we find the open village with stockaded huts, and unstockaded 
huts grouped within a common ring fence, such as a camp. The curious ladder- 
forms found at Ilkley would be made by a tribe who cultivated the hill sides in 
terraces; it is true that I do not know of any such terraces at Ilkley, but at 
Lindley, not far away, there is a very well marked series. 

Another very curious feature which my theory accounts for, is illustrative of 
a factor in religious evolution by no means extinct. Just as the gentleman’s dress 
of one generation becomes the servant’s livery of the next, so the religious 
observances of one age become the superstitions of its successor. Such survivals 
are to-day as common and as meaningless as the buttons at the back of a man’s 
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coat. I have pointed out that the slabs forming ohambered-barrows and the 
coverings of burial urns are frequently inscribed with cup-and-ring marks, and 
that such slabs in most cases show signs of having been broken. You will 
remember also that several cup-and-ring stones have rows of small holes, 
suggestive of an attempt to split them. I think these two facts are co-related. 
If the Bronze Age people who made these kists and were buried in theso urns had 
found that their predecessors attached great importance and reverence to these 
carvings, they would themselves use them, without necessarily understanding or 
accepting their original import.* The earlier Bronze folk may possibly have carved 
some, but later they would annex a stone already carved, and break and trim it 
for their own purposes, a suggestion already made by Tate. In view of this 
strange persistence, we are not surprised to find that a Homan sepulchral tablet 
found at Birrens in Annandale has a cup surrounded by two concent ric rings cut 
in each of the two lower corners, b nor that a small central ring with two larger 
concentric ones is placed at the intersection of the arms of a cross on a sepulchral 
slab found at St. Peter’s, Jersey.* Indeed, Romilly Allen records in 1882 that no 
no less than thirty of these carvings are still to be seen in existing Christian 
churchyards in Scotland. 

Apart from these isolated instances of survival, the cup-and-ring marks 
degenerate into mere ornament. A considerable number of kist-slabs, both in 
Ireland and Brittany (referred to in the quotation from Simpson), have their 
surfaces covered with elaborate patterns derived from the cup-and-ring. All 
symbolism has apparently been lost, and all that remains is the tradition that 
designs of this character have some mysterious appropriateness as decorations for 
the sepulchral chamber; but the nrtist is at liberty to use them how and where ho 
likes, in conjunction with other patterns. 

The spirals, swastikas, triskeles, and other rare forms, I am inclined to class 
with the secondary interments in burial circles and barrows. These forms are all 
typical of Bronze Age ornament, and may have been added to the original carvings 
without any very clear object or meaning beyond adding something to a collection 
of carvings obviously of a sacred character. Once grant the idea that the Bronze 
Age people adopted the cup-and-ring carvings from an earlier race, 1 see no 
difficulty in the theory that they may occasionally have added a design of their 

* Mr. Lnndon states that scrapings front cap marks are used in Thibet os medicine ; 
Lhasa, ii. 383. 

*■ Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 400. 

• Cutts, Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses, pi. viiL 
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own. In any case these curvilinear patterns are too rare to affect the previous 

argument. . 

Whether this theory of the ghost-houses be accepted or not remains to be 

seen, but I venture to claim it as the first suggestion capable of being supported 
by argument and illustration, and consistent with what we know of primitive 
ideas and customs. It reconciles to a large extent the views expressed by previous 
writers, and would, I think, have appealed to most of them. It gives a reasonable 
answer to Tate’s query, already quoted: “ What could induce tnbes, living 
hundreds of miles apart, and even separated by the sea, to use precisely the same 
symbols, save to express some religious sentiments or to aid in the performance 
of some superstitious rites?” It agrees with Simpson’s dicta “that they were 
emblems or symbols connected in some way with the religious thoughts and 
doctrines of those that carved them ” ; and that “ man has over conjoined together 
things sacred and things sepulchral; for the innate dread of death and the grave 
has ever led him .... to invest his burial rites and customs with the characters 
and emblems of his religious creed.” And Allen would find that my suggestion 
was not at variance with his own remarks, that cup-and-ring carvings “ were 
either a well recognised symbol frequently repeated, or that the shape of the cup, 
ring, and groove, adapted itself specially to some ceremonial use,” and “ that they 

are connected in some way or other with funeral rites. 

And finally, you will all agree that we may apply to these carvings the 
criticism that Bernard Picart, writing in 1733, applied (I think) to the cult of 
the mandrake: they are “ pratiques superstitieuses, qui ont s^duit les peuples et 

embarrassc les savans.” 
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XIII . — On a Persian Silver Dish of the. Fourth Century. By 0. M. Dalton, Esq., 

M.A., F.S.A. 


Head 11th February, 1909. 


Ihe silver dish reproduced on Plato XL VIII. is a small but remarkably perfect 
representative of its class, and was acquired by the British Museum in the course 
of last year. The subject is a hunting scene, introducing the Sassanian monarch 
Sapor II. ( c . a.d. 310 to a.d. 380), the conqueror of the Emperor Julian. The 
king, who is recognized by the form of his headdress,* is seen giving the coup de 
grace to a stag, while a second stag is already laid low in the foreground. The 
design is parcel-gilt, and the figures are partly in relief, partly outlined upon the 
ground of the bowl, the details being rendered by engraving. 

The process by which this and other silver bowls of the same kind were 
produced deserves especial notice; the figure-subjects are not cast, or embossed 
from a continuous plute of metal, but prepared separately and applied one by 
one. Dr. Read, who has examined several of these vessels with some care, has 
described the method of their manufacture in the following words: “ The metal 
dish is first hammered out into the shape desired, and is thou put upon the lathe 
and turned, in the same way as Roman silver plate. The design upon it is then 
set out, and the subjects intended to be in relief are made separately and affixed 
by means of solder. A good deal of the detail is then probably addod, some of it 
being ongravod upon the dish itself; the outline of the reliefs is then finally 
chased or hammered to produce a finished effect. Finally certain portions are 
slightly gilt. It is fairly certain that all these dishes are executed in this manner, 
although this might be doubtful if perfect specimens were alone available; but 
there is in the Museum a defective specimen, which has been so much injured that 
a number of the reliefs have become detached, conclusively showing the method 
employed. b In this example even the flattest raised subjects, such as the tree at 
the bottom of the desigu, have been cut out and applied in exactly the same way 
as the much more prominent figures in the middle. In the dish at present 
under discussion there is more engraving on the surface than in either of the 
others, for only the raised head and shoulders of the king and tho rumps of the 
stags are applied. Tho middle of the body, the legs, and part of the horns are 

• The headdresses are determined by those of the Sassanian coinage. By this means the king 
hunting lions upon another dish in the British Museum is identified aa Bahrain Gur, the “ Bahrain 
tho groat hnnlor,” of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khnyyam. 

* Reproduced in The Trrature of the Oxus and other OhjtcU from Ancient Tenia and India , 
pi. xxv. (British Museum, 1905). 
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merely engraved, as well as the ornamental streamers fluttering from the garments. 
This mode of ornamenting silver plate is in one direction superior to that of 

embossing the design in the metal itself. The reverse of the vessel presents an 

even surface, while the appearance on the face is the same as that of embossing. 
The disadvantage of the method lies in readiness with which the reliefs may be 
damaged or detached." 

The dish is said to have been found in Anatolia, and although this 

provenance is not certain, it is quite possible. Sassanian silver vessels of 

this kind were evidently made in considerable numbers, not only for use at 
home, but for export abroad. Among the barbarous tribes to the north of the 
Caspian and Black Seas they were in great request, because barbaric chiefs set 
great store by them and paid for them handsomely in rich furs. To this circum¬ 
stance we owe the preservation of the greater nuinl)er, which have been found, 
with Byzantine silver plate of the same period, on the estates of the Stroganoff 
family in the province of Perm, in Russia. From the fourth to the sixth centimes 
of our era they performed the same function as the guns and other expensive 
objects which in the present day are traded to barbaric kings or presented to 
them by the governments of civilised states. In the fifth century there is literary 
evidence for the popularity of silver plate among barbarians; Attila himself was 
amenable to this form of diplomatic present. Priscus, who in a.d. 448 accom¬ 
panied an embassy from Theodosius II. to the camp of the great Ilun, says that 
the guests were all served upon silver dishes, and drank from cups lioth of silver 
and gold: the embassy took with it on this occasion additional silver plate to add 
to the royal store. It is evident that the king of the Huns was keenly interested 
in plate.* Fifteen years before, he had taken the city of Sirmium on the Save. 
The bishop, hoping to save his church vessols, sent them secretly to Constantius, 
the secretary of Attila, who a little later took them to Rome and pledged them 
with a silversmith named Silvanus. On his return Constantius died a violent 
death, and Attila did not forget the chalices of Sirmium for years.’’ 

The best illustrations of Sassanian silver are to be found in the A this of 
M. J. J. Smirnoffs Oriental Silver, issued in the present year.' References to 
earlier publications will be found in the British Museum Catalogue, mentioned in 
the note on the preceding page. The present dish, though of comparatively 
small size, is worthy to take its place among the most interesting examples now 
preserved. 

■ Hodgkin, Italy and hrr Inradrr*, ii. 66. 

b Hodgkin, Italy and htr Inradm, ii. 54. 

« Published by tbo Imperial Russian Archirologicnl Commission. The text is in Russian. 


XIV.— The Ancient Topography of the Uncn of Lvdloic, in the county oj Salop. 
By W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A. 


Read 6th May, 1909. 


In April of last year I had the honour of laying before the Society a paper on 
Ludlow Castle. 

While writing that paper my attention was drawn to certain points about the 
topography of the town of Ludlow, which do not seem to have been noticed 
before; and as these form part of an interesting chapter in the development of 
our town plans, I venturo to submit them for the Society s consideration. 

The topographical history' of our old towns is but one among the many fasci¬ 
nating subjects still waiting for systematic investigation at the hands of antiquaries. 
Somo valuable remarks on the subject may lx? found in the volumes on English 
Domestic Architecture by Messrs. Hudson Turner and John Henry Parker, but the 
subject is by no means exhausted, and there is plenty of mnterial to hand for any¬ 
one who will take it up. 

This material exists mainly in the form of old maps and plans, but it is essen¬ 
tial that the places under investigation should not be left unvisitod, and it is 
desirable in all cases to consult the plans published by the Ordnance Survey. 

There are two special reasons for doing this: firstly, because, as in the case 
of Ludlow itself, tho Ordnance Survey is sometimes the only available or reliable 
plan of the place; and, secondly, because the numerous levels marked thereon 
are such a useful feature in many ways. 

Beforo examining the topography of Ludlow, it may be as well to describe 
its general situation and surroundings. 

The town stands upon a broad tongue of rock, projecting westwards from 
higher ground to the east, and is bounded on the north by an alluvial flat, and on 
the west and south by the river Terne. On the opposite bank of the river rises 
abruptly the high rocky plateau called Whitcliffe. The site of the town itself, 
before it was cut off from it by the river, apparently along the line of a fault, was 
a continuation of the Whitcliffe plateau, and still presents to the north and west a 
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bold cliff which rises 100 feet above the Teme. This cliff forms a broad ridge 
running east and west, on which stands the northern part of the town, and from 
it the ground slopes rapidly southwards to the level of the river. 

The Castle occupies the north-west corner of the town, which is, or was at 
one time, enclosed by a stone wall with six or seven gates or posterns, only one 
of which now remains. Considerable stretches of the town wall exist along the 
north and south sides. The area enclosed is fairly regular and measures about 
1,300 feet from north to south by 1,700 feet from east to west, and covers about 
60 acres. 

The enclosing of the town seems, from an unfinished entry on the Patent 
Roll, to have been begun or contemplated in 1233, following on a visit of King 
Henry III. in 1231, but the many grants of murage between 1280 and 1317 
suggest that the work was either postponed or a long time in hand. 

Within the wall the town is laid out with marked regularity into a number of 
more or less rectangular divisions, but a study of the Ordnance Survey plan shows 
that the original arrangement has been somewhat disturbed. (Plate XLIX.) 

Thoro can be little doubt, for example, that the principal or High Street was a 
broad thoroughfare extending east and west along the high ground up to the 
castle gatehouse, now represented by King Street, High Street, Castle Street, and 
Castle Square. But its eastern end has been considerably narrowed, and its 
western part encroached upon by later blocks of buildings, including the lately 
rebuilt Town Hall. 

The wide space between this High Street and the northern line of the towu 
wall, with which it runs parallel, is partly occupied by houses and gardens 
(including the site of the old college of the Palmers’ Gild), and partly by the fine 
and spacious parish church of St. Lawrence and its cemetery. 

From the original High Street three other nude main thoroughfares run south¬ 
wards down the slope of the hill, viz. Old Street (on the east), Broad Street, and 
Mill Street (on the west). All three are continued south of the wall down to the 
river, and at the lower end of Broad Street is the thirteentli-contury Ludford Bridge 
over the Teme by which the town is entered from the south. The ground between 
Broad Street and Mill Street is subdivided into four divisions by the intersection of 
two narrow streets called Bell Lane and Raven Lane. The area between Broad 
Street and Old Street seems to have been similarly subdivided. It is traversed 
from east to west by Brand Lane, in line with Bell Lane, but the north and south 
street no longer exists, and its line can only be inferred by its boundaries, which 
are still plainly traceable north of Brand Lane. 
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The arrangement west of Mill Street lias been a good deal disturbed, but 
there is a narrow lane, formerly called Christ Croft, parallol with it towards the 
river which is probably original, since it has on its western side the twelfth- 
century chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury (now an old furniture store) with its 
cemetery. 

Between this lane and Mill Street there is a curious strip of ground extending 
north and south, with gardens abutting on it east and west. This strip, which 
itself is now cut up into gardens, is strongly suggestive of having been laid down 
as one of the original streets of the town, and its breadth, though somewhat less 
than thut of the main streets, is identical with that of the absorbed street east of 
Broad Street, and probably of that of Raven Lane before it was narrowed by 
encroachments. 

Why the street represented by this strip should have lieen disregarded it is 
not easy to see, but a tentative suggestion may be put forward. 

In my paper on Ludlow Castle it was pointed out that there were reasons for 
thinking that the onter bailey was an addition to the original plan, made nearly a 
century later than the first building of the Castle. 

Now before this outer bailey was added, the High Street in all probability 
continued westward, so as to lead directly to the Castle entrance, and the street 
under notice no doubt extended northward to meet it. 

Such an arrangement would practically have reproduced thnt existing at the 
east end of the town, and had there been a cross street in continuation of Brand 
Ijune and Bell Lane, debouching upon St. Thomas’s Chapel and Dinham Gate, 
the whole plan would have been so symmetrical that it is difficult to suppose it 
was not so originally. 

With the formation of the outer bailey the regularity of the lay-out was 
disturbed. The High Street was curtailed, the northern ends of the two streets 
south of it were absorbed by the Castle bailey; and instead of a direct access from 
the Castle to Dinham Gate a new way had to be made outside, following the 
course of the Castle ditch, and rendering the earlier streets more or less useless. 

The disposition of things on the north side of High Street is less easy to 
follow. 

At present only two streets run north from the old High Street, viz. the 
continuation of Old Street (now called Bull Riug) and Cowe Street, and the 
narrow passage called College Street, which runs past the west end of St. 
Lawrence’s Church. 

This passage may well at one time have been wide enough to extend to the 
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church wall, and to have formed a continuation of Broad Street leading to the 
postern called Linncy Gate in the town wall. At the point where the line of the 
two streets crosses High Street anciently stood the High Cross. 

Whether the lines of Raven Lane in its wider state, and of Mill Lane ever 

3 _ 

continued northward across High Street it is now hard to say. So far as existing 
boundaries can tell, they possibly did, but there do not seem to have been any 
openings in the town wall to which they might have led. On the other hand it 
must not be overlooked that the town was certainly planned and laid out before 
the wall was thought of, so the absence of these posterns does not count for 
much. 

Just within the wall on the south side of the town, beginning on the west, is 
a narrow thoroughfare called Camp Lane, which is continued eastwards as Silk 
Mill Lane as far as Broad Street. These seem to be connected with the first 
setting out of the plan, and to have originally extended on to Old Street and 
joined Friars Walk, an anciout lane which the Austin Friars so early as 1284 
obtained loave to inclose by hedges or walls. 

But this extension was obliterated when the town wall was made, and is now 
represented by Frog Lane, outside the wall. 

When it was decided to enclose Ludlow by a wall there was no difficulty as 
to the proper line of the north side owing to the steep cliff then existing. The 
line of the east side was no doubt dictated by buildings bordering on Old Street. 
The rest of the line was apparently drawn somewhat arbitrarily as regards lines 
of streets, and parallel with the river, but at such a height above flood level as 
not to endanger the safety of the foundations. 

Of the gates only Broad Gate is standing. It is about 500 feet above 
Ludford Bridge and still retains its thirteenth-century gate passage with two 
large flanking drum towers, now absorbed into a house. The gate in line with 
Broad Gate in the north wall was only a postern called Linney Gate opening on 
the fields beyond, and the main gate towards tho north was Corve Gate, at the 
outer end of Bull Ring. This has long been destroyed, as has a gnto corres¬ 
ponding to it at the lower end of Old Street, called Old Gate. Between Corve 
Gate and Old Gate was another principal gate called Galdeford Gate. It was 
approached from the High Street by a narrow lane now called Tower Street, 
and faced eastwards the fork of two streets known as Upper Galdeford and 
Lower Galdeford. 

A little to the west of Broad Gate was Mill Gate, at the bottom of Mill 
Street and on the west side of the town, just below the Castle, was Dinlmm Gate. 
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This guarded a second bridge of some six or seven arches across the Terae, but 
the old bridge has been replaced by a modern one a little further north, and only 
the bases of its piers remain in the bed of the river. 

The lines of the roads immediately outside Ludlow have been so altered in 
modern times that it is hard to say what the old approaches were, and the 
subject is complicated by the fact of the late origin of the town itself. As I 
pointed out in my former paper, all the evidence is in favour of the place having 
originated with the first building of the Castle between 1085 and 1005, and it has 
therefore no connexion with any earlier system of roads, but is dependent solely 
on its own strong strategical position. We are therefore confronted with the 
interesting feature of a town which was laid out not long after the Conquest, and 
probably early in the twelfth century. It is, moreover, planned with a deliberate 
attempt at symmetrical arrangement, which, from whatever source it was borrowed, 
seems to be characteristic of other towns on the marches of W ales that have 
grown up like Ludlow under the shadow of a great castle. Radnor and Mont¬ 
gomery are other good cases in point. 

That tliis symmetrical plan was new and also popular is shown by its 
adoption elsewhere: as, for example, at Salisbury or New Sarum, which had its 
beginnings as late as 1225; and also at Winchelsea, where a town of extreme 
rectangularity was laid out on another site by a royal commission specially 
appointed for the purpose in 1283. Mr. Hudson Turner has also showu that 
the so-called “ English towns ” in Aquitaine, which are characterized by their 
extreme regularity of plan, were laid out by persons sent over from England by 
command of King Edward I. in 1298. 

Upon the towns of this class Mr. Turner has made the following pertinent 
remarks: 

After discussing the characteristics of towns of Roman origin like Lincoln, 
Chester, and Colchester, and of others of irregular plan like Norwich and Bury 
St. Edmunds, he writes: 

“There is, however, still another class of towns which were entirely founded 
in the middle ages, built from their foundations on a new site for some specific 
object, which have not been sufficiently noticed. These towns are more regular 
and symmetrical than most modern towns, and are built on an excellent and 
scientific plan, combining very close packing with great convenience for 
individuals, while the principal streets are wide, open, and straight, crossing each 
other at right angles only. There are always two parallel streets at a short 
distance one from the other, and connected by short streets at frequent intervals; 
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between these principal streets, and also in parallel lines, are narrow streets or 
lanes, corresponding to the modern mews, and employed for the same purpose: 
by this means each plot of ground for building on is of a uniform size and shape, 
a parallelogram with one end facing a principal street, and another a lane. In 
some towns each building plot, or, when built upon, each house, was also divided 
by a narrow’ passage or court, leading from the principal street to the lane, serving 
as a watercourse and surface drain. Sometimes when a larger house was required 
two plots were throw n together, and the passage omitted; and in some tow’ns 
these narrow passages were not used at all.” • 

A very cursory reference to the plan of Ludlow is sufficient to show how far 
it corresponds, even now, with Mr. Hudson Turner’s general description, and it 
must have done so more closely before the changes of the twelfth century which 
disturbed the first setting out. The most important of these changes, as I have 
already pointed out, was the enlargement of the Castle area, but they also included 
the rebuilding of the parish church on its present large scale. 

It only remains to point out that modern changes have had very little 
influence in destroying the picturesqueness of Ludlow, and that there are few 
places that exemplify so well the structure and plan of a purely medieval tow r n. 

• Some Account of Domettic Architecture in England, from Edward I. to Richard II. (Oxford, 
1853 ), 164 - 155 . 


XV .—Notes on the later history of the Steelyard in London. By PniLlP Norman, Esq., 

LL.D ., Treasurer. 


Road 13th May, 1909. 


Tick following pnjx>r is perhaps more historical than is now customnry with us, 
but I venture to quote in my defence the second paragraph of our charter, which 
commends not only the study of "Antiquity” but of the "History of former 
times.” 

The paper chiefly describes the later connexion of the Germans with the Steel¬ 
yard in London, that is from 1598, when they were turned out for a timo by 
Queen Elizabeth, supplementing Dr. J. M. Lappenberg’B book on the Hanseatic 
settlement here, published at Hamburg in 1851,* which we have in our library. 
Incidentally 1 have written a note on the carved screen of All Hallows the Groat, 
the parish church of the Steelyard. 

The paper contains little nlxmt mediaeval times, when the Hanseatic 
merchants got a lion’s share of the trade of London, because this important 
subject has been treated with some completeness by Lappenberg and others. 
Besides there is already a plethora of material to deal with. For the latter 
reason it has not been thought desirable to discuss at length the origin of the 
English name “ Steelyard ” as applied to the factory, a subject on which our 
Follow, Mr. C. L. Kingsford, gives a valuable note in his new edition of Stow’s 
Survey. I would say here, however, that after careful study of the evidence at 
present available I have come to the conclusion that the word has nothing to do 

• Urkundtidu Gnchiehte dt* ILinntrhen Stahlhofe* M Isututon. 
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with steel or with a weighing machine, but that it is an Anglicised form (one can 
hardly call it a mistranslation) of the German “ Stahlhof,” in early times spelt. 
“Stalhof,” a name applied in the year 1320 to ground east of Wimlgoose Lane, 
which again was considerably east of the old Aula Teutonicoram. The original 
meaning of this has also occasioned much difference of opinion, ns may be found 
from statements already published in England and from letters written to me by 
various learned men, among the rest Dr. Kretschmar, state archivist in Lubeck, 
and Dr. Kiister, chief librarian at Hamburg. 

A few more words by way of introduction. Even as early as the tenth 
century there were wide mercantile connexions between the Germans anil 
English, and after the establishment of the Hanseatic League, outside Germany 
none of its settlements was as important as that of London. The Plantagenet 
kings favoured the German traders who dwelt in almost monastic seclusion by the 
Thames near Dowgate, for it was often convenient to borrow from them, and as 
creditors they did uot unduly press their claims. Edward III., involved in costly 
warfare, became so indebted to the League that his crown and most precious 
jewels were for some time in pledge at Cologne, then the leading Hanseatic town, 
and the victories of Crecy and Poitiers seem to have l>cen partly won with the 
help of German capital. The citizens of London naturally looked with less 
friendliness on foreigners who usurped much of their trade, but it is a curious 
fact that for years Bishopsgate, one of the chief gates of our city, was in part at 
least handed over to them for safo keeping and repair. 

The influence of the Easterlings, as they were often called, may be said to 
have culminated here with the treaty drawn up at Utrecht and ratified at West¬ 
minster, 20th July, 1474, when in spite of the fact that for years frequent acts of 
piracy had been committed on both sides between the Hanseatic League and the 
English, which grew to open warfare, King Edward IV. not only reconfirmed all 
their ancient privileges in England, but accorded them new favours. This treaty, 
though disputes were frequent, remained in force during much of the sixteenth 
century. There seems to have been a St. Martin's summer of prosjierity r , when 
llollwin painted for the Hall of the Steelyard the two famous pictures, called the 
triumph of Riches and the Triumph of Poverty, and splendid portraits of 
Hanseatic traders which still exist, notably those of George Gisze at the Berlin 
Museum and Derick Tybir at Vienna. But the discovery of America and the 
development afterwards of English trado and enterprise under the leadership of the 
Merchant Adventurers and other associations of a like kind, aided by such men as 
Sir Thomas Gresham, gradually undermined the position of the Hanseatic settle- 
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mcnt in London. A decree of the Privy Council, 24th February, 1552-53, reduced 
the Germans to the level of ordinary traders. This decree however was shortly 
afterwards for the time being annulled. Their right to the Steelyard property 
had not been called in question. At Queen Mary’s coronation the German 
merchants joined in the festivities with great splendour and expense, and on her 
marriage next year they erected allegorical trophies in honour of her and her 
consort at a cost of £1,000. On first ascending the throne Queen Elizabeth 
showed no hostile feeling against them. During the next few years however 
their position was weakened by internal dissensions and mismanagement. A 
severe blow was struck at the League in general on 30th June, 1589, when Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Norris captured sixty Hanseatic vessels off the mouth 
of the Tagtis laden with stores for the Spaniards. 

In 1597, by an imperial mandate, all Englishmen were ordered to quit 
Germany within three months. To this Queen Elizabeth replied on the 13th of 
January, 1597-98, commanding the Hanseatic merchants to leave England on or 
before the 28th. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were to take possession of the 
Steelyard and to hold it until further orders. After various delays, on the 25th 
of July the command was repeated in peremptory terms, and ten days later the 
Germans filed out under protest, and took their departure, their report to the 
Hanseatic Diet being as follows: “Me left because it could not bo otherwise, with 
heaviness of heart, Alderman Heinrich Lnngermann leading the way and we 
following out at the gate, and it was shut behind us, and we might not stay 
the night. Heaven pity us.” 

With this dramatic outgoing the German traders ceased to hold a privileged 
position in London, and the Steelyard, which had been their headquarters from 
earlv times, even long before the creation of the Hanseatic League, passed into 
English hands. Of the later history of the League on the Continent, suffice it to 
say that its power was broken in the Thirty \ ears M ar, that tho towns belonging 
to’ it, which according to Mr. R. C. Clcphan, at one time numbered ninety-six, 
other writers putting them at over eighty, gradually dropped away until only 
three were left, and that these, namely Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, have of 
late relinquished all rights. It will now bo shown, in part from the German of 
Dr. Lappeuberg, but chiefly from English documents not before referred to, that 
in England these Germans defended themselves with wonderful tenacity, and if they 
never recovered more than a shadow of their old time influence, they mauaged to 
get back and retain for centuries their hold on the Steelyard property, until indeed 
it ceased to bo useful to them, when they sold it within my recollection. 
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We have seen how on the 25th day of July, 1598, the Steelyard was 
evacuated. It was not, however, at once used by tho English authorities, and as 
Lappenberg informs us, no disturbance of German rights was attempted at the 
minor Hanseatic establishments of Lynn and Boston. Tho London factory was 
placed under the care of the Lord Mayor and Customs officials, but the Germans 
did not leave England, and some of them at least remained in the neighbourhood 
of their former dwelling. Lappenberg says that the Queen allowed this by 
specially recalling her order to the contrary. 

From a letter to the Lord Mayor, dated 30th September, 1598, we learn that 
leave was given to two former inmates, by name John Wachendorff and Basill 
Poleman, who were reported to be of honest conversation, and who had heretofore 
“enjoyed certain roomes in tho howse of the Stilliard” to sell by degrees, as 
opportunity offered, a quantity of Rhenish wine reported as “ 94 fattes ” whicL 
had remained on their hands when the property was seized.* On the same date, 
in another letter, the Lord Mayor was ordered to allow officers from Her Majesty’s 
storehouses at Deptford to have access to the place and to select rooms suitable 
for the storing of cordage that had l>een “ brought into the realme by Muscovie 
merchauntes ” for the use of the navy, and “ remained unladen for want of a 
convenient place where the same might lie bestowed." One or two rooms were also 
to be selected “ for the aboade of somnie meete person ” to act as storekeeper. 
On 16th January, 1598-9, we find that cordage from Hamburg and from Dutch 
ships which has been seized as contraband is to be laid up “ in tho store howse at 
the Stillyard that hath bin of late appointed for such use. ,,b On the 30th of the 
same month, “now that the Aldermen are departed from tho Stilliard," the 
Lord Mayor is told to deliver the house to naval officers for purposes of storage, 
assurance being given that the rent to the city will l>e forthcoming.* A State 
I a per of the 31st March, 1598-9, gives an account of the lading of the 
Hamburg ships taken by Sir Richard Leveson on the narrow sens. Gunpowder 
is to lx* sent to the Tower, nnd cordage to the Stillyard storehouse. 4 The 
hope of an amicable arrangement between the Steelyanl authorities and the 
English government did not however vanish. In spite of what has been told 
above, the League decided in October, 1600, to continue various payments, 
including the quit rent to the Corporation and his yearly due to the minister 

■ Aelt of Privy Council, 1598, 10*2. 

* Act. of Privy Council, 1598-99, 260. 

* Ar> * n f Priv y Council. Set* nlso Hurl. MS. 4182. 

* State Paper # Domestic, oclxx. No. 68. 
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of All Hallows, also to retain and remunerate their alderman and their secretary, 
and to leave the silver plate in the hands of the former, part only having been 
removed for safety to Lul>eck in 1598. 

Next month we find the Lord Admiral giving orders to eject a couple of 
tenants named Cutbert Thursby and John Dewell who had clung to their old 
quarters. The keys of their lodgings were to be delivered to one of the principal 
officers of the Navy forthwith.* On the other hand, 1st February, 1600-1, the 
alderman of the Steelyard having complained that an iron door there “ that hath 
not bin opened tlieis forty yeares” had l>een broken down, and a cpiantity of 
sea coal deposited in the garden, and that the Lord Mayor also purposed “ to 
make some alteracions to the defacinge of the same house ,” b the representative 
of the Privy Council writes to the Lord Mayor as follows: 

“ Forasmuch as the house was commytted to your keepinge provicionally 
until her Majesty should have cause otherwyse to dispose of the same, and they 
seeme to conceave good hope (by advertisement they have receaved) that the 
differences between the superiours and her Majesty’s subjects may be taken away, 
in the meane season wee have thought good to pray your Lordship to forl»eare to 
putt the garden to any such use a? may breed danger or lmrte to the house, and 
to mako no alterncion there untill you shall acquainte us with the same and take 
our decision therein.” 

Still the Germans made no progress towards the recovery of their old 
possession. A letter from Queen Elizabeth dated 2nd April, 1601, and addressed 
to the Treasurer of the Exchequer, mentions the dolivery “into our storehouses 
at Deptford and the Stillyard by the Muscovy merchants of quantities of rosin, 
cordage, train oil, tar,” otc.® In March, 1G01-2, Cliristophor Hoddesdon, 
Governor of the Merchant Adventurers, addressing Secretary Cecil, says that 
“ever since the Stillyard was put down they” (the Hanse towns) “have used 
great practices to hinder the trade of the Merchant Adventurers," 1 and in 
December, 1602, we read of naval stores being at the Stillyard.* 

On the Queen’s death in 1603 the Secretary in London advised the League 
to use the opportunity of James’s accession for attempting to regain their property 
and influence. Lubeck supported this view, Bremen was against it. Letters 

• A fit of Privy Council, 1600, Ixvi. A. 

* Arts of Privy Council, 1600411. 65. 

* State Paprrt Domestic (Elizabeth), cclix. No. 49. 

4 Stale Paper * Domestic (Elir.»betli), cclxxxiii. No. 51. 

• State Papers Domestic (Elizaboth), cclvi. No. 11. 
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wore exchanged between the League and the King, and an effort was made to 
obtain the favour of Parliament. However, by an Order in Council dated 
30th September, 1604, the claim of the Hause towns to certain ancient privileges 
was rejected as injurious to trade.* 

Nevertheless, in 1606, on condition that English traders were allowed to carry 
on business freely in the Hanse towns, King James gave the Steelyard back to the 
Germans after it had been out of their hands for eight years. Dr. Lappenberg 
supplies this information, there being unfortunately a gap in the records of the 
Privy Council from 1606 to 1613. 

1 lie buildings had probably suffered from rough usage, and Lappenberg 
speaks of them as soon falling into decay, so that the inhabitants, eight in 

number, applied to the Hanse towns for help in carrying out the necessary 
repairs. 

In 1610 there was serious trouble again, of a kind which indicates that the 
Germans had not effectively occupied their old quarters. From a lottcr addressed 
by John More to Secretary Win wood, London, we are told that “ His Majesty 
doth resolve to send forth a fleet to take such ships of the Hanses as they can 
find in the narrow seas. Such small proportion of their goods as remain in the 
Stylhird and other places of this town are seized by the Lord Mayor.” b 

By indenture of December, 1616, between the “ Elders and Juratts of the 
Company of Marchants of the Dutch Haunce resident iu the Stilliard ” and the 
churchwardens of All Hallows, Upper Thames Street, the former gave up for the 
time being some pews and seats that they had heretofore used, retaining only two 
long pews in the south aisle between the cloister door and the chancel. This 
shows that their number had diminished, but they were evidently as before an 
organised l>ody. 

In 1618 began the Thirty Years’ War, from which the Hanse towns suffered 
so much, while at the same time English trade was developing. They continued, 
however, long afterwards to be formidable by sea, as late at least as the year 1650 

if we may judge from the fine model of a Hanseatic line-of-battle ship now at the 
United Service Museum. 

It seems from a lay subsidy of 1621,* that there were then only five Hanse 
merchants dwelling in the Steelyard. Their names are given, all foreign but one. 


■ Stat* I'apert Lhmtttic (Jutnc I.), ix. N 0 . 55. 

Hut. MSS. Cum. (Bucclt'oph Phjhtb), i. 90. 
* Lay Subtidy, 147, 487, A.r. 1621. 
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and they are taxed on the sutn of £-13, their three foreign servants also being 
mentioned. However, King James evidently still thought the Hanse towns a 
power to l>e reckoned with, for on 8th January, 1622, he pleaded the cause of 
his son-in-law Frederick, Elector Palatino, titular King of Bohemia, and husband 
of the “ Queen of Hearts,” from whom his present Majesty is descended.* On 
29th October, 1626, the Hanse agent, named Johann Ileldt or Hold writes from 
the “ Stylyard ” to Secretary Nicholas asking favour for a countryman and citizen 
of “ Hiunbrowe,” who is imprisoned in the Marshalsen, Southwark, “ brought 
there for a Dunkerker.” b Ou 22ml August, 1628," Charles L desires thnt favour 
and courtesy be shown to the Hanse merchants. 

From 1632 onwards, for a great many years, attempts were made at 
intervals by various methods to disprove the right of the Hermans to their 
property in London ; they in their turn defending themselves with wonderfid 
vigour and resource. The various attacks are referred to, partly by Lappenberg, 
partly in the State Papers and other English documents. I have tried to join 
these accounts into something like a continuous narrative, omitting minute 
details. 

In 1632 it was attempted by legal process to get hold of the projmrty, an 
inquisition being taken wherein the jurors found that the Hanse merchants had 
long ago abandoned it, and thnt it had lapsed to the King.' 1 According to 
Lappenberg the attack was warded off for a time by Burtold Moller, Secretary to 
the Hamburg Council, who came from the Continent, and proved that the 
proceedings were taken without the cognizance of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and that Lord Chancellor Weston and State Secretary Sir John Coke had 
expressed surprise at what had occur ml. Among our State Papers ” is a 
petition by the Ilanse agent, neldt, dated 1st June, 1635, against the finding 
of the inquisition. Perhaps ho was ucting under the direction of Lieiuve 
Van Aitzema who according to Lappenberg was that year sent over by the 
League as deputy to the King to frustrate fresh efforts, made this time by 
Sir Francis Windebank, Secretary of State, to get hold of the Steelyard property. 
The King is reported to have received Van Aitzema in a friendly manner, and to 
have given him presents on his return. The question of Johann Heldt s petition 

* I^appenltorg, part ii. 192. 

*> Stair Pajters Domestic (Charles 1.), xxxviii. No. 75. 

* State Papers Domestic (Charles I.), oxiii. No. 43. 

4 Exchequer Special Commission, 5470. 

* State Papers Domestic (Charles I.), eexc. No. 1. 
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was referred to Archbishop Laud, the Lord Keeper, the Lord Privy Seal, and 
others. After long debate, and the evidence of the merchant adventurers that 
the King’s subjects at Hamburg and other places connected with the League 
were favourably treated, it was ordered, 19th January, 1635-36, that the 
merchants of the Hanse towns should quietly enjoy their “guild and Steelyard” 
as long as the fair usago of His Majesty’s subjects in those parts should invite 
their favour and grace.* 

At this time, and for some years afterwards, the buildings continued to 

decay. In 1641, says Lappenberg, a secretary to the Lubeck Council, named 

Haveland, was sent to London with letters for the King and Parliament pleading 

for a restoration of ancient privileges. One of these must be the letter of 

May 6th, 1641, from the Hanse towns quoted in a Report of the Historical 

Manuscripts Commission* In it they complain that they have been disturbed in 

the possession of the houses or steelyards granted to them in London, Boston, and 

Lynn, and that by the inequalities of the customs the English merchants have 

engrossed the whole trade both outward and inward. They pray for confirmation 

by King and Parliament of their right in the houses, and for the maintenance of 

the provisions of the former treaty of intercourse. The disturbed state of affairs 

in England brought negotiations to a standstill, but Haveland’s mission had not 

been in vain, ns, for the time being at any rate, the immunity of occupants of the 

Steelyard from taxation as well as its freehold was secured to them. In July 

* ' 

1647, Jacob Jacobsen,* son of Peter Jacobsen, of Hamburg, and born in 1619, w ho 
was destined to play an important part at the Steelyard, became “ house-master," 
a name of the head official, at that time generally used in place of alderman, 
secretary, or agent. He had been seven years at the Steelyard, having come last 
from Lubeck. 

After the execution of Charles 1. in January, 1648-49, negotiations were 
carried on at intervals between tho Commonwealth and the Hanseatic merchants, 
Cromwell apparently l»eing not adverso to them, but the accounts show that they 
had to make friends with the “ mammon of unrighteousness ” (or righteousness) in 
rather an expensive manner. From Cromwell’s death the affairs of the Steelyard 


• Slate Paper* lbmc*tia (Charles I.), eecxi. No. 83. 

6 Historical Manuscripts Commission (Fourth Report), Appendix, t52. 

* Lappeuhorg says that he wits perhaps nephew of Huns Jacobsen, the well-known jeweller of 
James L, whose large house in Petticoat Lane, with a garden behind it. was afterwards occupied hy 
the father of John Strjrpe who edited the well-known edition of Stow’s Survey. 
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remained in abeyance, though various attacks were made on the property during 
the time of his feeble son and successor. 

At the restoration of Charles IT. the Germans took part in the festivities and 
rejoicings arranged for liis entry into London. Shortly afterwards violent efforts 
were made to get possession of the Steelyard by one or two of the King s 
adherents who hoped to be thus rewarded for past and probably unpaid services. 
Among them was Sir Bernard Gascoigne, a brave soldier, and Daniel O’Neill, who 
had also fought for Charles and had been his groom of the bedchamber during 
exile. The latter acted with a sou of Sir Edward Nicholas, who for £200 had 
bought up the supposed rights of another claimant named Marmaduke Marshall. 
Nevertheless the Hanseatic claims were officially accepted, as appears from the 
report of a Council of State held at Whitehall, 8th April, 1663.* 

About this time the annual income of £300 to £400 was a good deal larger 
than the expenses, of which the chief appears to have been £40 a year for the 
house-master’s salary. The surplus was used in defraying charges of envoys. 
The Hanse towns had not of late neglected the buildings; in 1654 they had 
caused two houses to be rebuilt, and in 1660 four others. In the latter year it 
was intended to repair the tower attached to the hall, but little was done. In 
spite of the Order of Council of 8th April, 1663, referred to above, the tenure of 
the Steelyard was still liable to attack. In 1665 we find Sir Geoffrey Palmer, 
the Attorney-General, in a report, asserting that the Germans “ do not employ 
the houses for merchandize as formerly when they had factories there, thus 
benefiting trade, but merely let the tenements for rent which they convert to 
their own use. b 

The Great Fire of 1666 reached the place a few hours after its outbreak on the 
morning of Sunday, 3rd Septeral>er, and the buildings were soon reduced to ashes. 
The house-master, according to Lappenberg, escaped with difficulty, being obliged 
to fleo in his burning clothes, but this perhaps was a slight exaggeration. The 
Hamburg deputies, who happened to be lodging in the Steelyard, were also hard 
pressed. Immediately afterwards Jacobsen reported to the Hanse towus that the 
English Government was busy on the subject of reconstruction and intended to 
confiscate anv ground not built upon. Lubeck sent round a circular not only to 
the more important Hanse towns but to all that could in any way be included, 

• Our authorities, with regard to these subjects, are Stair Paper* Domestic (Charles II.), 
xvii. No. 32, September, 1(560, and lxvi. No. 65, 1662, also Lappenberg, part i. 17-19, and 
for O’Noill and Gascoigne the Dictionary of National Biography. 

* State Paper* Domestic (Charles II.), cxliii. Nos. 89 and 90. 
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calling upon them to take part in the rebuilding. Hamburg remarked, 
11th December, 1666, that no accounts had been received for six years, there¬ 
fore that no decision could be arrived at as to funds for covering the expense, 
and that it would be necessary first to see the design for the proposed new 
structure. Shortly afterwards a Royal Proclamation having been issued in Eng¬ 
land limiting to nine months the time for the commencement of rebuilding, a 
Hanse Diet was convoked specially to consider the affair, but representatives from 
only a few towns attended, Cologne and Dantzig failing to appear, while Stralsund, 
Wisby, Brunswick, and Hihlesheim declined to contribute. Lubeck voted for re¬ 
building at the common expense. Years passed away, and the last general Hanse 
Diet, held at Hamburg in 1669, came to no conclusion on the subject. Meanwhile 
the site would have been confiscated had not Jacobsen obtained an extension of 
the time for rebuilding. He advised that it would at least be well to begin re¬ 
building the facade towards Upper Thames Street, in order to quiet the English, 
and on 14th October, 1670, he arranged with a man named John Ball,* said to 
have been a joiner by trade, who contracted at his own expense to erect a building 
on the site of the old Hall with a front facing Thames Street, 48 feet wide, 50 feet 
deep, and 42 feet wide on the south side, with six houses and an arch into the 
adjoining passage of Windgoose Lane. Two other contracts with Ball related to 
neighbouring plots having respectively 66 feet and 45 feet frontage. Altogether 
the annual payment to the League for 159 feet of frontage was to bo £71 lie., or 
9s. a foot, on a 50 years’ lease beginning 29th September, 1671. A smaller plot 
was let by Jacobsen to Richard Sherwood for 61 years at £6, and another to John 
Fitch for 51 years at £5 a year. 

By theBe means the requirements of the English authorities were for the 
time being satisfied, but still the greater part of the Steelyard towards the 
Thames remained unused and unprofitable. The house-master urged further 
building operations, because his brother Theodore, who had previously dwelt on 
the chief site, wus eager to contract for rebuilding this southern portion, but 
on terms which the Hanse towns considered too favourable to him. The house- 
master was deeply annoyed at their attitude and threatened to retire. His 
letter of 25th March, 1671, concludes with the words “Vale! forsaken Steel¬ 
yard.” Finally, however, as the towns could not be persuaded to move in the 
matter, the brothers agreed to lot the English authorities appointed for settling 

1 Lappenbciy, part i. 135. Sec also Chancery Master,' Papers (Horne), 412. Jooobsen r 
Almnme. 
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disputes about buildings destroyed in the lire decide between them, without further 
consulting the League.* Theodore Jacobsen therefore claimed the plot formerly 
held by him, which was about 157 feet in width towards the Thames, 285 feet 
deep and 142 feet wide towards the north, for an annual ground rent of £110, 
promising to lay out £8,000 to £9,000. On 31st October, 1073, these offers 
were accepted by the English Court of Judicature that sat in Clifford’s Inn/' and 
as ho intended to erect there a durable building that might accord with the 
dignity and splendour of the City, on a spot so much frequented by foreigners, 
the petitioner prayed for a further term of nine months, during which instead 
of ground rent merely n peppercorn rent was to be paid if demanded. The 
accounts show tliat he paid a peppercorn rent till Midsummer, 1075. Since the 
Court had no power to grant him a tenure of more titan forty years, his brother 
Jacob, as chief of the German traders, and two of that body named Johann Lemkuel 
and George Matzen, granted him by a deed drawn up on 9th July, 1074, thirty* 
one more years on like terms, so that the arrangement was for seventy-one years. 
In fact it gave him and his heirs a hold over the southern part of the property till 
1745, but, according to Lappenberg, without the official sanction of the Hansc 
League. In the action Jacobsen v. The Hanse Towns" wo are clearly told, at least 
from the point of view of the family, how matters stood with regard to this 
rebuilding. An alwtract of this statement, together with the reply of the Ilanse 
towns, is given in the Appendix. 

About the time that building operations were completed, in the autumn of 1680, 
Jacob Jacobsen the house-master died, whereupon as we learn from Lappenberg 
his aforesaid brothor Theodore recommended himself as his successor, offering also 
to become lessee of the southern building, on which he said that he had laid out 
£8,200. In a letter dated 16th November, 1680, d he quotes a legal opinion that 
4 ‘ if it should be known that the within part was built and inhabited by English 
probably the Hanse towns might loose («'e) their property, when there would not 
want informers to incite some courtiers to beg it of the King, ns is known it has 

• In the legal proceedings between the Jacobsen* and of tlio Hanse towns many years after¬ 
wards, the latter affirmed that, according to Theodore's books, ho had begun to build a small 
dwelling-house on tho sito in November. 1667. that in March, 1667-68, ho mended tho crane, and that 
in September he received money for cranage and for warehouse rent “ which shows tliat all the 
warelumaes were not burnt." See Chancery Master* Papers (Horne), 412. 

• Lappenberg, part iL 199-202. 

• Chancery Proceedings, 1714-1758, Bundlo 471, 17th June, 1721. 

4 Chancery Masters' Papers, Master Horne, Bundle 412. 
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often been attempted, which however after a grand debate in the King’s Council 
on the 8th April, 1003, was then free from those informers. And as we had daily 
the like apprehensions in regard to the great reflections made not only by this city 
but also by the court, wherefore I at last took the resolution to undertake the 
building, upon the authority of the Hanse towns, in which I went so deep that God 
be thanked the whole Yard is now rebuilt as it was formerly, with gates to shut 
up house and warehouses within, so that no English have any habitation therein. 
I have also built a fine bridge, and as well there as to the street for ornament have 
caused the Anns of the Hanse Towns to be set up.” 

With Theodore Jacobsen’s help the cities managed to procure from King 
Charles 11. in his letter of 28th February, 1683, a confirmation of the Steelyard’s 
immunity from taxes. After the brief reign of James II., and the events immedi¬ 
ately following it, Hanseatic interests were not affected. On 23rd May, 1389, 
under W illiam and Mary, Charles ll.’s exemption was renewed,* aud on 31st 
January, 1G91-92, a letter was addressed by the King’s authority to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, telling them that goods lately distrained were to be 
restored to the agent of the Steelyard; and that it was to be freed from “ all 
duties and taxes whatsoever.” b But according to Lappenberg the land tax was 
reimposed on it within the next few years. 

The position of Theodore Jacobsen as titular house-master was held by him 
until he died in the summer of 1701). The cities considered his services adetpintely 
paid by residence in the Steelyard, while he himsolf, and the other German 
merchants with him, wore perhaps not very anxious to disclose the full particulars 
of his contract. Like his brother, he bail no children, and shortly before his death 
he made over all his rights in the Steelyard derived from that contract to the 
two sons of his deceased brother Heinrich Jacobsen, who had hold the post of 
Alderman at Hamburg. They were named, like their uncles, Jacob and Theodore, 
and in his will dated 12th June, 1706, the full particulars of which are given in the 
Appendix, the testator directs them to carry on jointly the trade heretofore in his 
1 lands.' Charges out of the income of the Steelyard were to bo paid to his sister 

• King i Letter Bool:, i. 11. Stale Pajiers Domestic, Entry Book, clxii. 

* State Papers Domestic, Entry Book, clxiii. 45. 

' Theodore, the tea tutor, had made an affidavit in l <583. from which wo gather that Jacob, who 
mnat have been by several years the elder of tho two nephew*, had been born in Hamburg, and that 
he was then about five yean old, his mother being Idell Shercnbourg, wife of Heinrich Jacobsen. 
A* tho Theodore had no children he naturalized him, intending to bring him up a Protestant, in 
Kngland, and to adopt him as heir. 
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Ann Jacobsen, which, if liabilities for rent, etc. are added, would amount to 
something like £800 a year, without reckoning the cost of repairs and other 
occasional outgoings. She was also’to be allowed to occupy the fore part of his 
house facing the Thames. We are told by Lappenberg, quoting from the account 
books, that the packing rooms then yielded a rental of from £2,000 to £3,000 a 
year, these being now much sought after, especially by the East India Company." 
Other relations mentioned in the will are a niece, Gardruth Bodham of Lynn, 
Norfolk, widow; a niece, Edell Engell Verpoorteu, wife of John Henry Verpoorten, 
of London, and two children of his deceased nephew Henry, by name Theodore 
Balthasar and Anna Eleanora Jacobsen. 

After the death of Theodore Jacobsen the testator, his elder nephew, Jacob 
Jacobsen, applied for the post of agent and house-master, and according to a list 
printed by Lappenberg 1 ' he held office in 1700 and 1707, but the authorities of the 
Hanse towns did not favour him. Indeed in their statement during chancery 
proceedings, which is printed in the Appendix, they deny that either he or his 
uncle Theodore was formally appointed. After a brief correspondence no more 
letters appear to have been exchanged by them until in 1714 he wrote announcing 
the death of Queen Anne. The League had ignored him for years and seems 
not to have been officially represented in England from 1707 to 1720. Jacob was 
mixed up in the affairs of the notorious South Sea Company, being for some 
time a Director, chosen at the triennial elections of 1715 and 1718. When the 
Scheme collapsed, proceedings having been taken against the Directors, by order 
of the House of Commons an elaborate inventory was made of his estate real and 
personal, two copies of which are in the British Museum. He was declared to be 
worth £11,481 4s., and a Grand Committee of the House of Commons agreed 
without a division, on the motion of Mr. John Hungorford, to fine him £481 4s., 
allowing him to retain £11,000. This was lenient treatment compared with what 
was meted out to Sir John Fellowes (Sub-Governor) and to Sir John Blunt, 
whose estates were valued at £243,096 0s. 6d. and £183,349 10s. 8fd. respectively, 
and who were left with no more than £10,000 and £5,000. Jacob had beeu 
knighted 10th February, 1717-18, and took to wife Ann, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Lord Mayor in 1710. Two daughters were born to them: Ann who, 

• In 1701, according to a Treasury Paper, vol. 76 No. 31, the goods of the Now East India 
Company were hero, and those of tho Old East India Company were at St. Helen’s and Leadcnhall 
It was certainly occupying the north wing of Crosby Place till 1702. The two companies were 
soon afterwards amalgamated. 

b Lappenberg, part i. 160. 
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17th November, 1750, married Sir John Morgan, Bnronet, of Kinnersly, sometime 
M.P. for Hereford, and collateral descendant of the buccaneer; and Hester who 
before 1735 l>ecame the wife of Mr. Walton. 

Jacobsen and his brother Theodore being on anything but cordial terms with 
the Hanse towns, the latter, contrary to the recommendation of the Hanoverian 
minister, in 1720 appointed Johann Gerhard von Hoppmann to be their London 
agent, after having the title of Hanoverian resident conferred on him. According 
to Lappenberg he had already shown himself too high-handed and severe. 
Shortly afterwards legal proceedings were instituted between the Jacobsen 
brothers and the Hanse towns. The former advanced claims for a considerable 
sum, including the house-master’s salary of £40 a year since 1667, and various 
disbursements; while their opponents claimed part of the Steelyard on the plea 
that the forty years' tenure granted by the English Court of Judicature after the 
Great Fire had expired in 1714. The Lord Chancellor’s judgment of December, 
1724/ left matters undecided, and no agreement was arrived at. What with 
decrees and appeals, litigation went on at intervals during many years; and the 
record of this has nt least, afforded useful material with regard to the history of 
the Steelyard, as particulars of the receipts and disbursements for many years 
were furnished by the Jacobsens. These having been unearthed by the help 
of Mr. W. J. Hardy, I will now make a few extracts from them and append my 
remarks. 

Among the disbursements by Jacob Jacobsen the elder, in 1656, the first year 
of which the accounts are extant/is the sum of £10 3s. 4d. to the chamberlain of 
London for a year’s quit rent. The following items are also recorded : 


£ ». d. 

To the poor prisoners nt Easter and at Christmas . . . 0 13 0 

To the Klinke over the Water, yearly according to cnstoni . 1 10 4 

To the Upper Quest, their due, in money wine and fish . . 1 18 6 

To the Under Quest at their meeting . . . . 0 0 8 

To the scavenger his weekly due, besides what ho has carried 

away • . . . . . . .400 

To the saltpeter men to provide the warehouses with ditches . 0 10 0 

Spent with Mr. Skinner and others at Westminster Whitehall 

the Tempel and in taverns . . . . . 6 12 6 

To wnterage nnd coach hire to and from Westminster this year . 12 18 0 


* Lappenberg, part i. 138. 

Chancery Master*' Paper*. Horne, 412, Jacobsen v. Alnuiino. 
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To the dogs' keeper (moneys in soliciting at court abont the £ s. d. 

expenses concerning the privileges extraordinary paid) . 3 15 0 

To Mr. Forbunel the Under Secretary at Whitehall . . 2 4 0 

To Mr. Skinner the secretary for his assistance and drawing up 

of petitions this year for the Steolyard . . . 12 0 0 

To the gardener for cutting the vines . . . • 15 0 

These vines were in the garden which had existed from early times near the 
river. 

“ To the Latin Secretary £3 in gold to obtain the three cities to be included 
£3 6.” An entry of particular interest in view of the fact that the Latin 
Secretary was no other than John Milton. We must bear in mind that officials 
were then largely paid by fees and perquisites. 

“To a present made to the Secretary Thurloe, £4 10.” This of course was 
Cromwell’s famous Secretary of State, John Thurloe. A copy of a letter from 
the house-master to him, dated 5th April, 1653, is preserved. The English is 
that of a foreigner, it concludes thus: “ Praying excuse that in the midst of the 
groat affairs (you) should l)e molestif, I rest Ac. Jacob Jacobsen. ’ 

“ To the poor from Savoy paid by order of the Protector, £1.” They were 
in all probability refugees from the Vaudois country, whom Cromwell so nobly 
defended frotn persecution, and about whom Milton wrote the sonnet beginning 

“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose bones 
Lie scattered ou the Alpine mountains cold.” 

Cromwell’s intervention had taken place in the previous year, namely, 1655. 

There is also payment of a “quit rent to Clerkenwell,” tho amount being 
£1 13s. 8d., which may represent an annual sum of £1 15s. payable to the nuns 
of Clerkenwell as mentioned iu an act of the year 1475. But this is more likely 
to be represented by the next item, viz. a quit rent of £1 15s. payable to the 
king, which the Crown would have annexed at the time of the Dissolution. 

The total disbursements for 1656, including the house-master’s salary of £40, 
are £281 3s. 6d. 

Among the receipts are entered amounts of rent from the house at “ Lyn,” 
from chambers and warehouses iu “ 1\ ingoos Alley, and without the Steelyard 
lying in Thames Street." They include the “Guildhall Teutonicorum” let to 
Richard Daruelly at £30 a year, a warehouse under the Great Hall, and houses 
called the Swan and the Pelican, various other chambers and warehouses, and 
“ bye strangers received this year for cranidge £4 5s.” Total £624 13s. 4d. 
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In 1657 and 1658, over and above expenses similar to those of the previous 
year, there are heavy payments “ in soliciting in favour of the Steelyard.” The 
envoy, Dr. Petersen, also receives £450. Other payments are £57 2s. 8d. for 
dessert dishes which were made a present of “ by his order,” and “ To Paulus Van 
de Velde” for Rhenish wine which he sent to the Attorney-General of the 
Exchequer, which was well accepted nnd made the affairs hetter £2 8s. Another 
item is £4 2s. 6d. for Spaw water sent to Chelsea to Mr. Whitelocke, probably 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, keeper of the Great Seal, with whom Cromwell was on 
intimate terras. Spaw water to the value of £3 19s. 6d. is also delivered to the 
“ Secretarius.” 

In 1659 the Great Hall was being repaired and payments were continued in 
defence of the Steelyard. There is a present of £2 10s. “to divers poor out of 
Germany.” 

In 1660 Mr. Harris, the carpenter, receives £4 18s. “ for erecting a bonfire, 
item for a mast and pitch barrel, and for drink-money to the porter and spectators 
when the King made his entry.” 

“ To wine sent to Sir Richard Fanshawe to forward the answer on the 
congratulations £3 16s., and to his clerks 10s.” 

There is a long account of Fanshawe in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The same year £400 wero paid for “4 new budded houses,” and £11 5s. for 
“ lead and workmanship of the steeple of the Great Hall,” also to the smith 
£8 17s. 6d. for “ iron work in the steeple.” 

In 1061 charges for the vines were still continued. There is also a payment 
of £11 “to the German church for a triumphal arch at the day of the King’s 
coronation.” 

In 1662 the “ Dogs’ keeper” has £3 5s. for “dogs and collars for the same.” 

After the Great Fire it was stated that the following sums were then payable 
out of the Steelyard yearly : 

To the City of London .... £70 8s. 4d. 

This is the “ annuell and acquite rent of three score and ton pound three 
shelynges and four pcnys ” mentioned in an Act of Parliament, Mureh 23rd, 1475, 
as payable by the “ merchauntes of Almayne ” to the “ maire and communialte 
and their successours.” 

To the King.£3 9s. 8d. 

To the Minister of the Pariah . . . . £13 6s. 8d. 
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The payment to the minister corresponds in amount with a charge on that part 
of the property which had belonged to John Reynell, alderman. Under his will, as 
recorded in the Act of 2ord March, 1475, the reversion of this charge, still having 
thirty-two years to run during which it went to the City of London, was to be 
paid to the Hospital of Elsing Spital, a foundation dissolved in the reign of 
Edward VI. 

“To the Bishop of Winchester four gallons of Rhenish wine for which Jacob 
Jacobsen deceased charged in his account to 24th June, 1GG6, £1 10s. 4d. a year, 
supposed to be the cost of the said wine, £1 10s. 4d.” 

This is the charge mentioned in 165G as being paid to the “ Klinko over the 
water,” the Clink being the manor or liberty of those great ecclesiastics the 
Bishops of Winchester, who had their town residence close to the church of St. 
Mary Overy in Southwark for more than five hundred years. From the above- 
mentioned Act of 1475 it appears that the Bishop of Winchester was then 
“ sensed in liis demeane as iu fee of an annuell rent charge of LLLI shelynges VI 
penys goying out of the stileyerd us iu the right of his church of seynt Switkyn 
of Wynchestre.” The payment of 18s. to Bermondsey Abbey was discontinued, 
the abbot and his successors on this account being excused certain payments to 
the King for which they had before been liable. The Germans had gradually 
acquired their property subject to charges “ for deties of nlraes and pite,” which 
“ before tyme have been born by force of olde fundacions or by the laste willes 
of Christen people,” * and these charges were continued. 

There is also a payment of 19s. 3d. “ to the Inquest of the parish, their due 
in money, wine, and ling,” a word still used to describe fish of the cod kind, 
derived from the Dutch or low German. 

On 31st December, 1G70, the Chamlwr of London, that is the City Corpora¬ 
tion, receives for five years’ quit rent £350 16s. 8d., representing the annual rate 
of £70 3s. 4d. 

The same day occurs a very interesting payment, namely: 

“To Gabriel Cibbert, stone cutter—for the eagle put on over the gate from 
Thames Street, fixed on John Balls buildings, £5.” 

This is undoubtedly the sculptured stone (fig. 1), having on it an eagle 
displayed with crowned collar and two heads, the Gennan arms adopted with 
occasional variations by the Ilanse towns, which was found by Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver in the garden of Bickley Hall, formerly the residence of successive owners 
of Bickley Park, Kent. An illustration of it from a photograph by him with 

• Act of Parliament, 15 Kdward IV. 23 nl it arch, 1475. 
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accompanying note appeared in the Architectural Review. The inscription round 
the eagle is as follows: si : mekcat : iianse . thbctoni: loxd : in regno : axo : 
BKSIDEN. 

It is rather an interesting fact that in the action Jacobsen v. The Hanse 
Towns a translation of a letter of 21st June, 1670, was produced, written by 
Jacob Jacobsen to the defendants.* In this, while begging them to accept Ball's 
offer to take part of the land on building lease, he goes on to say that the people 
representing The Hanse are bound to live on the 8i»ot, or they would lose their 


Kig. 1. Arm« of Ok- Ilnnwatfo l^-agnr, from the Steeljranl. 

privileges, “ for that the Act of Parliament is so expressly worded, ns it also 
appears by the signets which have been affixed to all former contracts, where 
round about the Eagle stand written ” the very words quoted above as inscribed 
on Ciblier’s tablet. 

Cains (Jabriel Cibber, born in Holstein, father of Colley Cibber and a sculptor 
of some merit, carved the figures of “ Melancholy ” and “ Raving Madness ” set up 
at Bethlehem Hospital, Moorfields, in 1680: 

• Chancery Matter*' Paper*. Muster Horne, Handle 412. 
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* Where o’er the gates, by his fam'd fnther’s hand, 

Great Cibber's brazen brainless brothers stand." 

Thus Pope writes in the Dunciad. The figures, not of brass but of Portland 
stone, are now at the Guildhall Museum. 

When in 1671 the ground to the south, vacant after the Great Fire was let 
out by contract to Theodore Jacobsen, an estimate of the ground rent to be paid 
for it was made by three experts, of whom Caius Gabriel Cibber was one, the 
others being Samson Allen and Edward Helder, and they fixed the rent at £110 
a year. 

In 1678 there is a charge of £10 for a journey to Lyn “ to view' the great 
decay of the house there ” and for workmen’s expenses. 

The building on the site of the old Guildhall was still called Guildhall 
Teutonicorum, and it was let in 1686 at the rate of £30 a year. I find from 
Lappenberg that it was replaced by warehouses in 1751. 

In 1691-92 there are charges for obtaining the King’s order for exemption 
from taxes. The accounts are carried on until 1727, but the later entries are not 
of special interest. 

In their suit with the Jacobsen family the Hanse towns claimed that the 
value of the lead, iron, bricks, and other material on the site of the Steelyard after 
the Great Fire, for the preservation of which Jacobsen charged £13, amounted to 
over £2,865. 

To return to the main thread of our story. In 1727 von Hoppmann was 
succeeded by Henry Elking, a London merchant, presumably of Bremen origin, 
who in 1741 gave place to his son Martin Elking. Whilst litigation was still 
proceeding between the Jacobsens and the Hanseatic League, Sir Jacob died 
on 12th July, 1735, at Walthamstow, where at the time of the inventory his house 
and lands were said to bo perhaps worth £1,500. On 1st March, 1735-36, his 
widow, with her brother-in-law Theodore, made a written statement l>efore tho 
Court of Chancen’, praying that the “ legal causes and proceedings ” in the action 
Jacobsen r. the Hanse towns might be “ revived,” and stand in the same condition 
as they were at the death of her late husband.* As this gives an abstract of the 
legal proceedings to that date it is printed in the Appendix. Her request was 
granted. In her will, proved 7th Septeml>er, 1737, b she refers to the suit “now 
depending,” “certain merchants of Almain” being defendants, from which she 

* Chancery ProtebUmji, 1758-1800. Bundle 1911. 

* Prerogative Court of Canterbury, —07. W nke. 
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expects her estate to derive benefit, and she bequeathes “all interest in the 
moneys owing by the said merchants ” to her two daughters. In February, 1735, 
she had renounced administration of the estate of Theodore Jacobsen deceased, 
unadministered by her late husband, in favour of her brother-in-law, Theodore 
Jacobsen the younger. 

In 1745, when the lease of the land on the south side of the Steelyard 
granted to the first Theodoro come to an end, a report was made by the Master 
in Chancery to whom the rival claims were referred, which report was confirmed 
by the Lord Chancellor. On the 3rd of February, 1748, the case was finally 
decided on the report of Master Kinaston, by the representatives of the Danse 
towns being ordered to pay the Jacobsen family £3,000 in settlement of all claims. 

Tims, after many years, the League obtained once more full possession of the 
property. It appears, however, to have been in a neglected condition, and the 
Danse towns had an idea of selling the whole, but, owing to the low price offered, 
viz. £8,600 to £10,000, this was abandoned. They sold what belonged to them 
at Lynn. With regard to the London Steelyard, they decided on repairs and 
rebuilding out of the revenue to the extent of £900, including £80 for the large 
riverside house. 

Profits from cranage had much diminished. The Rhenish wine-house,'" once 
so fashionable, by which the property had benefited, appears not to have been 
revived after the Great Fire, or, if so, from change of fashion it soon died a 
natural death. 

On the other hand the Steelyard came to be used more and more for storage 
of iron. In 1754, under the skilful management of Martin Hiking, the revenue 
amounted to £1,400, of which £800 were sent to Germany. De held office until 
1770. During the later years of his administration the annual income seems to 
have been about £1,600. 

It is perhaps convenient here to add that Theodore Jacobsen, brother of 
Sir Jacob, and male representative of the family when legal proceedings came to 


• Lappenberg, part i. 138. 

* Thera arc various references to the Rhenish wine-house in the writings of dramatists and 
others daring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was frequented by Samuel Popys before 
the Great Fire. In Thomas Blount's Glottoyraphia (1656) he speaks of the Steelyard as “itm/i only 
famous for Rhenish wines, neats’ tongues, Ac.” but in hia edit ions of 1670 and 1674 ho says that it 
*• was lately famous for these luxuries." When describing the Btate of the Steelyard about tho year 
1751, Lappcnborg says that the site of the Rhenish wine-house had some time before been turned 
into a store-place for goods. 
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un end, was a merchant, clearly in his earlier days carrying on business in the 
Steelyard. He latterly resided in Basinghall Street, and practised architecture. 
Besides other buildings, he designed the Haslar Royal Hospital for Sick Soldiers, 
at Gosport, and the Foundling Hospital, of which he became a governor. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, of the Society of Arts, and an originnl Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries after the granting of its charter. He died at an 
advanced age in 1772, and was buried in the family vault at All Hallows, which 
was afterwards bricked up according to the direction of his will.* Front this 
doctunent, proved 7th April, a copy of which is at Somerset House, it appears 
that he left money to his nephew, Theodore Balthasar Jacobsen, and to his con¬ 
nections by marriage, Josiah Eyles Heathcote and Augusta Utica Heathcote. 
no several times mentions his deceased sister, Mrs. Verpoorten, whose name he 
spells without the second “ r.” There were also legacies to members of the 
Walton family, one of them probably husband of his niece. He |>ossessed a good 
many works of art, including family portraits, among them one of Lady Morgan. 
There is reference to a portfolio with architectural designs of his own, and 
designs by him engraved on copper plates. His portrait, painted and given by 
Thomas Hudson to the Foundling Hospital, forms the frontispiece of this paper. 
(Plate L.) 

From the termination of the suit in 1748,1 believe that the title of the Hanse 
towns was uevor again called in question. It was greatly strengthened in 1798 
by an Act of Parliament allowing the League as owners of the Steelyard to redeem 
tho land tax, also by the compensation for encroachment on its landing rights after 
the West India and Ixmdon Docks were constructed. The sum paid on this 
account in 1810 was £5,500. In Pennant's account of London (Fifth Edition, 
1813) I read that the Steelyard is “at this time the great rejository of imported 
iron, whence our metropolis is supplied with that necessary material. The 
quantity of bars, that fill the yards and warehouses of tho quarter, strikes with 
astonishment the most indifferent beholder. Next to the water-side are two 
eagles, with imperial crowns round their necks placed on two columns.” Allen 
describes it some years later as “ a large open space with two wide passages for 
carts, and stairs for binding iron, of which here are always large quantities kept.” 
He also montions the merchants’ houses and “large warehouses for depositing 
goods belonging to the East India Company.” 

Tho Germans were fortunate in procuring the services of Patrick Colquhoun 

• Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 137 Taverner. Hi* ago i* not *t«ted in the parish register. 
In hi* ancle'* will of 170C ho i* *aid to ho not 21. 
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as Resident and Consul-General for Hamburg in 1804. He is said by Lappenberg 
to have directed the Steelyard with great wisdom and success, and in 1815, on the 
restoration of freedom to the Hanse towns, after tho sway of Napoleon, he was 
appointed their Consul-General and Master of the Steelyard. Besides holding 
these offices he was a metropolitan police magistrate, and wrote a good deal on 
economic questions. His son the Chevalier James Colquhoun succeeded him in 
1817 and kept up his connexion with the Hanse towns during many years. 
James Golquhoun’s son, Sir Patrick, author, lawyer, and diplomatist, is remembered 
at Cambridge through another phase of his versatile career, for while still an 
undergraduate he founded the Colquhoun Sculls there. Having been called to 
the Bar, he worked under his father for the Hanseatic League and displayed such 
ability that he was soon chosen by the Senate of Hamburg to represent them at 
Constantinople. As Hanse agent, in 1842 and 1843, he concluded commercial 
treaties with Turkey, Greece, and Persia. During his long life he held various 
appointments of trust and dignity, among the rest those of Chief Justice of the 
Ionian Isles, 1801-64, Treasurer of the Inner Temple, and President of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Ho wrote a summary of the Roman Civil Law, and 
treatises on legal and political subjects in different languages, besides various 
learned papers. He possessed .some half-dozen foreign decorations; and when he 
died in 1891 was head of the clan or sept of Colquhoun, having succeeded his 
cousin Sir Robert. Mr. Percy Ames wrote a sympathetic notice of him, and he 
is mentioned in Sir Edward Brabrook’s account of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Proposals for selling tho Steelyard were considered and rejected in 1838. 
The privilege of landing certain goods before payment of duty was afterwards 
withdrawn, and the vast development of railways during tho next thirty years 
changed altogether the condition of river-sido property in London. 

Finally, as I am informed by the General Alanager of tho South Eastern and 
London and Chatham Railway Company, on the 4th of April, 1853, the Steelyard 
estate was sold by the representatives of the Hanse towns, namely Lul>eck Bremen 
and Hamburg, to Mr. Charles Morrison, of London, and Mr. John Pemberton 
Heywood, a banker of Liverpool, the price paid according to another authority 
being £72,500. From these gentlemen it was purchased on the 5th of July, 1854, 
by the Victoria London Dock Company. The conveyance to this Company was 
subject to a certain arrangement, which had been made by the former owners of 
the Company with the Lord Mayor and Corporation, for setting back the frontage 
or building line of the Steelyard estato about 20 feet in Upper Thames Street; a 
work afterwards carried out that (to make it complete) entailed the destruction of 
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the tower and the north aisle of All Hallows. It was also subject to certain con¬ 
tributions, fee-farm rents, and other outgoings, amounting to an annual sum of 
i.‘o8, or thereabouts. The buildings of the Steelyard were pulled down in the 
autumn of 1803. 

The ground was excavated immediately afterwards, and in 1804 the late 
Mr. J. E. Price read a paper, printed in the Transactions of the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society ,* in which he describes in less precise terms than 
I could wish the discoveries made during these excavations. They included 
much strong timberwork that had formed part of an ancient river embankment, 
masses of Romnn masonry, some of which probably still remain under the 
( annon Street Railway Station, and many relics of Roman and later times. 

The Charing Cross Railway Company contracted with the Victoria London 
Dock Company for the purchase of the fee simple of the whole estate, but, in con¬ 
sequence of the amalgamation of this railway company with the South Eastern, 
the conveyance was made to the latter company on the 11th of May, 1865. The 
present amalgamated company pays the City Corporation an annual rent charge 
of £70 3s. 4d., which we have seen was the rate of payment mentioned in the Act 
of 1475. The Cannon Street Railway Station covers approximately the whole 
site of the Steelyard except the strip on the north front cut off for the widening 
of Lpper 1 liames Street. I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
Mr. «T. C. Robertson for much material help in dealing with the German of 
Lappenberg. Miss Gertrude Siehel has also kindly assisted me. 


Thk Carved Screex, An. Hallows the Great. 

The occupants of the Steelyard do not appear to have had a chapel of their 
own, or if they did they soon abandoned it. From early times they worshipped in 
the church of All Hallows the Great hard by the Steelyard, also called by 
Lappenberg the Seamen’s Church, which they endowed and helped to decorate in 
various ways. 

After the Great Fire two of the City churches designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren were adorned with carved open screens, placod in the positions occupied in 
media?val churches by the rood screen. All Hallows the Great and St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, were the churches thus distinguished, and that of All Hallows was the 
handsomer of tho two. This screen is well shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Plate LI.) It will be seen that in the opening between the chancel and the 

• (1870), vol. iii. 67. 
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central passage of the nave is a carved representation of an eagle displayed, which 
differs from the sculptured eagle on the tablet formerly outside the Steelyard in 
having a single head and no collar. Above is a cleft pediment, surmounting which 
are the Royal Arms, not of the time of Queen Aune, as stated by several writers, 
but of Charles II. In the churchwardens’ account book there is an entry on 
22nd March, 1683-4, for 5s. 6d. disbursed in putting up the King’s Anns, doubtless 
those in question. The iron supports of the screen were added by an order of the 
vestry of 22nd October, 1709. Although the screen as shown in our illustration 
appears symmetrical, in all probability it at first extended through the north 
aisle, the arches of which were said to have been blocked up in 1736 or 1737 
“ for the l>etter hearing of the preacher,” the aisle afterwards being a mere 
ambulatory separated from the body of the church. As mentioned ou a previous 
page, this north aisle was destroyed with the tower, on the widening of Upper 
Thames Street in 1876. 

In 1670, four years after the Great Fire, Theodore Jacobsen, with his brother 
Jacob, who as we have seen, was then house-master, and four others (all described 
as merchants of Loudon and Germans born), obtained the King’s letters patent for 
the building of a Lutheran church on the site of the destroyed church of Holy 
Trinity the Less in Trinity Lane, which existed till our own time.* Nevertheless, 
he was intimately connected with All Hallows the Great. When his brother Jacob 
died he buried him there, though the church was then unfinished, and in due 
course he put up a monument to him against the south wall, which is now in the 
church of St. Michael Paternoster Royal.* The church of All Hallows the Less 

■ At a meeting of tho British Archaeological Association, reported in their Journal, vol. xxxii. 
Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited some fine curved woodwork from this building, nftvrwards fitted into a 
German Lutheran church erected at Dalaton. This church, known to Germans as tho Hamburger 
Kirvhe, is in Bitsou Bond close to the German Hospital, and still contuins tho old carving. 

k So placed that it ih now almost invisible; it has armorial bearings. I copied out the inscription 
which is in Latin ; here and there somewhat obliterated. Thu following is, 1 think, a fairly correct 
translation of it: 

“Sacred to the memory of Jacob Jacobsen, a most famous and praiseworthy nun, who with the 
support of the illustrious council of the Hnnseatic towns of Germany was a most worthy master 
and president fur 33 year* of the Gnildhall or house of the same, situated here in the Steelyard. 
But after tho destructive fire of Ismdou, as a munificent restorer, he had it rebuilt from its ashes 
with far greater splendour. 

Afterwards in restoring to mother Earth the garniture of mortality, according to the laws of 
Nature, being buried in this place he left a deep regret for his loss among all good people of what¬ 
ever class. 

To the memory of his dearest brother this monument was erected by Theodore Jacobsen. 

Born at Hamburg 26th April, 1619. Died in London 7th November, 1680, aged 61." 
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had not been rebuilt, its parish being united with that of All Hallows the Great. 
Perhaps on account of a difficulty about raising funds the completion of the latter 
was long delayed and it was not opened until the year 1683. The cost of 
repewing and refitting generally was divided between the two parishes, a pew 
or pews being assigned to the merchants of the Steelyard as had l>een the case 
in the former church. In 1679 Theodore and his brother had between them 
given £10 to the fund for the internal fittings, and in a vestry book is the 
following entry dated 17th Octol>er, 1682: “Whereas Mr. Theodore Jacobsen 
of the Steelyard has been pleased to promise to bestow a Pulpit, with a reading 
desk and clerk’s pew, npon the Church of Allhallows, it is ordered that the hearty 
thanks of the vestry be, in their own name and the name of the said parish, 
returned to Mr. Jacobsen for so great and signal a kindness towards the church, 
and that it be entered in the parish book, but no ways prejudicial to the customs 
of the Steelyard.” We may, I think, accept it as a fact that the pulpit was given 
by him. This is the beautiful pulpit with its equally fine sounding board having 
an eagle among the adornments, which remained at All Hallows till the end. 
Shortly after the sale of that church, 31st July, 1894, they went to St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, but unfortunately they have now been divorced. The sounding board 
is placed al>ove a pulpit at St. Margaret’s, with which it by no means harmonizes, 
while the pulpit has gone astray to a church at Hammersmith. Theodore 
Jacobsen was, on 11th April, 1694, chosen a vestryman, and in his will expressly 
desired to be buried at All Hallows, thus confirming the evidence that he had for 
it a strong feeling of attachment. 

It appears to be Malcolm, at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
work called Londinium Jledivii'um, who first affirms that the All Hallows screen 
was the gift of the Hanso merchants and was made in Hamburg, and many writers 
have followed his lead, but there is no doubt that it is English, resembling as it 
does other work of the period with which we are familiar. 

An account book of All Hallows the Less reveals the fact that a few days 
before tho opening of the new church the vestry of that parish gave authority to 
Jacob Foster and Thomas Dade to agree with the parishioners of All Hallows the 
Great about “ payinge ye half charge for ye screene.” However, the accounts 
show that tho united parishes did not spend enough to cover the cost of the 
screen and pulpit, and there is no further allusion to payment for either. The 
Hanseatic League, which gave no help towards the rebuilding of tho Steelyard, 
and did not even pay the house-master’s salary, certainly contributed nothing. 
How, then, was the money for the screen provided ? 

VOL. LXI. 3 B 
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Mr. Allen S. Walker, who has made an intimate study of the subject, pointed 
out to me some time ago that in the Records of the London Consistory Court for 
1739, there is an account of a trial between the parishes of All Hallows the Great 
and All Hallows tho Less, to decide a dispute as to the proportion that each ought 
to pay of money that had been laid out for repairs. In the course of the trial, 
John Wright, who had been clerk and writing master of the two parishes for 
nearly twenty years, said that he had heard and l>elieved that Mr. Jacobsen had 
erected the screen at his own expense. Another witness, George Smith, gave 
corroborative evidence. We know that he was well to do; his great interest in 
tho church has been shown in various ways. It is therefore morally’ certain that 
the money, both for screen and pulpit, was provided by Theodore Jacobsen. 

Lappenberg speaks of Hanseatic merchants retaining their seats at All 
Hallows in 1749. A pew was certainly reserved for their agent during the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century. The old pews remained until tho end. The 
church was pulled down shortly after its sale in 1894, the site passing into the 
hands of the neighbouring brewery. The modern vestry and part of the church- 
yard remain. 


A Note ox tde Illustrations. 

The series of eight watercolour paintings of the Steelyard executed by John 
" ykeham Archer shortly before its destruction are among the best topographical 
works of the kind known to tho writer. They formed part of the Twopeny 
Collection, bought for the British Museum, March, 1874, and aro now there in the 
l rint Room. Reproductions from five of these are given to illustrate this paper. 
(Plates LII., LIII. and Fig. 2.) In that showing the front of the Steolvard 
(l’late LII. 2), the open archway with the sculptured stone over it is on the site of 
the entrance to W indgoose Lane. The church tower is that of All Hallows the 
Great. Two other views called “Warehouses” (Plate LIII.) show seventeenth- 
century buildings, and bars of iron lying about. From the other two views we 
find that tho mediaeval building was not entirely destroyed in the Great Fire. 
'1 o Once a M eelc, vol. v. (18U1) Wykeham Archer contributed an illustrated article 
on the Steelyard. He therein says: “ Some remains of masonry of Caen stone, 
with a large early English doorway, still exist in a building wliicb seems to corre¬ 
spond in situation with a chapel-like edifice, which is shown in the large and 
remarkably fine drawing of London taken in the reign of Honry the Eighth by 
\ an den Wyngaerde.” In one of his illustrations, which is copied in line and 
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WAREHOUSES IN THE STEELYARD. (Prom wntrr-coloor ilr»«injr» by T. Wykrbwo Archer.) 
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GROUND PLANS OF THE STEELYARD. 
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incorporated in the text (fig. 2), this Gothic arch appears filled up with brick. 
In the second we see a Avail adjoining it. (Plate LII. 1.) According to Archer, this 
was 40 feet long and about 14 feet high, “ composed of small well-dressed cubes 
of stone, every third course topped with a binding course of squared flints.” Ue 
adds that there were three buttresses stepped at the tops, and lietween them wero 



plain corbels. The wall was on the west side of the property and “ in a line with 
the building of the thirteenth century, conceived to have been the chapel, running 
southward towards the Thames." It should lie remembered that the original 
property of the Germans was towards Dowgate, immediately east of the still 
existing Cosin Lane, and that it gradually extended eastward. 

The two ground-plans (Plate LIV.), redrawn from Lappenberg, give some 
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idea of the changes at the rebuilding. The figures on them refer to descriptive 
titles of which we here give translations. Those belonging to the plan of 1667, 
which is ascribed by Lappenberg to Hollar (and evidently represents the Steel¬ 
yard before the Great Fire), are as follows: No. 1, Steps down to the Thames; 
2, the House-master’s Quarters; 3, the Crane and Quay; 4, the Hall or Aula 
reutonicorum; 5, the Tower; 6, the Council Chamber; 7, the Garden; 8, the 
Rhenish Winehouse; 9, the Winter Apartment; 10, the Steelyard Gate; 
11, Windgoose Lane or Alley ; 12, Way to the Thames ; 13, the Central Passage; 
14, Passage to Thames Street; 15, the Corner House by All Hallows Church; 
Id, Houses in All Hallows Lane; 17, Dwellings and Warehouses; 18, Chambers 
over the Passages. 

The plan of 170/ is mostly lettered : a and c refer to the Dwelling House of 
Mr. 1 earson; n is the Publichouse of J. Barker; d, the Dwelling House of 
M. Bampton; k, the Dwelling House of Edward Eames; f, the Warehouse 
facing All Hallows Lane; G, the Head Office on the Wharf; n, the Porter’s 



□ O □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 
□ □ □ □ □ 
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Fig. S. of Uic Stcciyanl frooi the rirer Thame*. 


I/odge; l, the Counting House; k, the Coachman’s Room, now Parcels Room; 

the Stnbling; m, the Manure Pit; s, the Crane and Counting House; o, the 
Counting House on the Wharf; r, appears in Lappenbcrg’s Plan as “ Horses 
Liscnlager, the reader can decide for himself what is the meaning; q are Steps 
to the Thames; k, a Covered Way; and 1 to 38, Warehouses. 

The two plans by no means agree in form though representing the same 
piece of ground. On comparing them with modern maps it is clear that they are 
both innccurate, one being too long and narrow, the other too short; nor do the 
positions of the buildings on the ground-plan of 1797 agree with those shown in 
the elevation from the river (fig. 3). In each case we have merely copied the 
illustrations in Lappenberg’s book. The view of the Hanseatic arms (fig. 1) i 8 
from a photograph by Miss E. C. Parr, of Bromley, Kent. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS, 1714-1758. Bundle 471. 

[Abstract.] 

Jacobson v. Hanse Towns. 

17th Jane 1721. 

The complaint of Sir Jacob Jacobson, of the city of London, and Theodore Jacobson, 
of the same, merchants. States that the merchants of Almaine, being under and of the 
confederacy, liege, and company of the Dutch Hanse otherwise called merchants of Almaine 
residing in England, commonly called the Hanse Townes, being possessed of, interested in or 
entitled to a certain piece of ground in or near Thames Street, in the parish of Allhallows the 
Great, in the ward of Dowgate, called the Stilehoffo alias Stileyard, whereupon were erected 
several messuages or tenements, the said Hanse Towns did about 31 July 1647 appoint Jacob 
Jacobson, late of Loudon, merchant, since deceased, their agent or house master, to take care 
of the said premises for them and to let and set the same, and to receive the rents and profits 
thereof; and did agree to allow the said Jacob Jacobson a salary of £40 per annum, and also a 
house and some warehouses for his own use, free of rent in such manner as his predecessors, 
who had l>een agents for tho Hanse Towns, had been allowed. The said Jacob Jacobson 
accordingly entered upon the said Stileyard and acted ns agent for tho Hanse Towns until his 
death in November 1680. 

The complainants say that the Hanse Towns taking notice in their instructions given to 
the said Jacob Jacobson, deceased, that several of the houses standing on the Stileyard were 
very much out of repair, did give the said Jacob Jncobeon orders to have the same viewed in 
order to have them repaired, which ho accordingly did, and repaired the same pursuant to his 
instructions, in doing which he laid out great sums of money. And the complainants go on 
to say that in tho late great dreodfnl fire of London, which happened about 2 September 1666, 
all the buildings upon the Stileyard were burned down to the ground, and the said Jacob 
Jacobson, deceased, wrote to the Hanse Towns to acquaint them thereof, and to have their 
orders whether he should rebuild the same or not And after he Imd written several letters 
to the Hanse Towns, in some of which he acquainted them that if they did not take care to 
have the promises rebuilt within the time appointed for rebuilding the city of London by Act 
of Parliament, their right to the said premises would be forfeited, at last the said Hanse 
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1’owns did by letter under the seals of the cities of Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburgh bearing 
date 5 March 1070 authorize the said Jacob Jacobson to treat with such person or persons ns 
would take a lease or leases of the said ground or part thereof for u term not exceeding 
40 years, at a certain ground rent, and build thereon. And the said Jacob Jacolwon 
endeavoured to let the said ground but could not find anyone who would undertake to build 
upon the same for so short a term as forty years, and to give such rent as the surveyor for 
the Hanse [owns insisted that the same was worth. And the said Jacob Jacobson by letter 
.Wed 21 June 1070 acquainted the said Hanse Towns of this, and also told them that one 
John Bales (Ball) had offered to build upon a piece of ground fronting Thames Street, part of 
t ie premises, on a term of fifty-one years, with such materials as the Act of Parliament for 
rebuilding the city of London directed, at 9a. per foot per annum ground rent, and that he 
was advised not to let that opportunity slip, and therefore had agreed with the said Bales for 
a fuse or {«rt of the said ground to commence within three weeks after the Hanse Towns 
should approve of such agreement The said Jacob Jacobson pursuant to such agreement 
biased three drafts of three several leases of time several parcels of ground, part of the said 
. ’ ground, to be drawn up, all which said leases were dated 14 October 1G70, and were 

or the term of fifty-one yean to commence from 20 June 1G70. the several yearly rents 
together amounting to £71 11s. per annum. And the Hanse Towns did by their letter under 
the seals of the cities of Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburgh approve of the said leases and bv 
another letter dated 6 July 1G70 did ratify the same. And the said Jacob Jacobson, toother 
with John Lcmkuo I and George Matson, merchants of Almaine, who had full power for that 
purpose, did by indenture dated 17 May 1G70 demise another parcel of ground part of tW 

sl j'une iST-T7 r l f ° r thC ten “ ° f 8iXty -° n ° ye4re ’ 10 from 

. ii- " re,,t £6 °' And by ‘‘"ofber indenture dated 9 November 1670 

..!/ *° de,n ’7 ’ in f h " r P*™ 0 ’ of bTound part of the SUlcyard ground to John Fitch for 

fifty-one years from 21 September 1671, at the yearly rent of £5 

The complaints go on to say that the said Jacob Jacobson bv letter , 4 . 

reminded them of the danger of forfeiting the said grouW. and hW 

with some money m order to make a heirinnin.r , , . ; w him 

,, . . ,, , 3 , W nmK0 R beginning, or to pay him wliat tliey owed him savins 

^ ssr * out i " ** «■— - “p-i- ^2 

.rjrt: t r^ rgh an<i ™ 

«»»■"« h— to.- s xovo„,w r c - 

seventy years, on condition that the tenants should at Lh P Pf ,i rZ , 7 “ «ceedmg 

houses built thereon in good repair and tl T t i'Z u 7 7 ddiver U P 

that term repay to the tenants the cost of tl .1 IV 7* °'l ^ 8,,oul 'i at any time within 

houses built, and account for the profit thereof; but^he 7d J 7"^ ^ ° P U ‘ C 

to agree witli these terms. * acobson could not find anyone 
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Therefore Theodore Jacobson, deceased, brother of the said Jacob, oat of respect to the 
Harise Towns and to prevent the said ground being forfeited, offered to build on the remaining 
part of the said Stileyard ground at his own charges; and accordingly by a decree in the 
Court of Judicature dated 31 October 1673 the said Theodore obtained an estate of forty years 
in the said premises from the Michaelmas before the date of the decree at the rent of one 
peppercorn for the first year and three-quarters of the said term, and for the remainder of the 
term at the yearly rent of £110. 

And the said Jacob Jacobson, John Lemkuell and George Matson, by indenture dated 
29 July 1674, demised the said ground to Theodore Jacolwon for the further term of thirty- 
one years, commencing from the expiration of the said term of forty years, at the rent of 
£110 per annum. 

The complainants further state that on the 13th November 1660 tho said Jacob Jacobson 
died, nt which time the Hanse Towns were in his debt to tho amount of £1,740 4s. Id. 
Theodore Jacobson, brother of the said Jacob, by letter dated 16 November 1680, acquainted 
the House Towns of the death of the said Jacob and offered his services to them in place of 
his late brother, acquainting them also that he had completed the buildings on the Stileyard 
ground so as to preserve their right and property therein, and offering, if they would then 
pay him wliat he had expended on the said buildings with the interest for the same, to 
surrender up his lease to them. The Haase Towns having returned no reply to this letter, 
the said Tlu^xloro Jacobson sent them another letter dnted 2nd February 1680[-1] reporting 
the contents of his former letter and giving them an estimntc of the cost of the said buildings, 
with an attestation of substantial surveyors of the strength of the same, together with un 
account of what they owed to his brother Jucob Jacobson, deceased. On 7 July 1681 the 
Hanse Towns replied in writing under the seals of Lnbcck, Bremen and Hamburgh, desiring 
tho said Theodore Jacobson to take care in preserving their privileges and immunities, 
acknowledging the receipt of Jacob Jacobson’s nccount, and saying that about the payment 
thereof “ they would agree amongst themselves,” oa also about the offer made them by the 
said Theodore, and would declare to him their resolutions thcreou. The said Theodore after¬ 
wards by several letters earnestly intreated to know their resolution whether they would 
repay him tho money ho had expended or else let him enjoy the premises during the several 
terms granted him, and also desired that they would pay the £1,740 4s. hi. with interest, but 
tho Hanse Towns "never thought fitt" to send him any answer. And tho said Theodore 
Jacobson by indenture of assignment dated 21 December 1704, between Theodore Jacobson of 
tho one part and the complainants of tho other part, did sell and assign the said houses and 
premises by hitn built in tho said Stileyard, to hold to the complainants, their executors, etc. 
from the death of the said Theodore for and during the remainder of the said term then to 
come. Tho complainants further say that tho magistracy of Lubeck. by letters dated 7 Slay 
1705, required of the said Theodore Jacobson an nccount of the condition of the Stileyard and 
in what state the buildings were kept, and also copies of tho contracts made by tho said Jacob 
Jacobson; in reply to which Theodore Jacobson, by letter dated 8 June 170.». reported what 
he had formerly written with regard to his offer concerning his buildings in the Stileynrd, 
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and complained that he had not received any resolutions from them thereon, but the said 
Theodore never received any answer from them to that letter. 

Tho complainants say that the said Theodore Jacobson, deceased, during tho time he 
acted as agent for the Hanse Towdb, expended on account of the said Honae Towns several 
considerable sums of money, which together with his salary and an allowance for house rent 
and other privileges allowed to former Hanse Town agents ought to have been allowed to the 
said Theodore out of the rents of the said premises. And the said Theodore Jacobson died 
about 17 July 1706. having made his will dated Juno 1706, and thereby constituted the com¬ 
plainant Sir Jacob Jacobson sole executor, who has duly proved the same and taken upon 
himself the execution thereof, and has ever since acted as agent for the said Hanse Towns, 
and has laid out for the said Hanse Towns for repairing the said premises and for other 
charges several considerable sums of money, all which onght to be allowed out of the rents 
and profits of tho said premises. 

The complainants say that letters of administration of the goods, etc. of the said Jacob 
Jacobson, deceased, have been granted to the complainant Theodore Jacobson, whereby he is 
entitled to receive of the Hanse Towns the said sum of £1,740 4s. Id. with interest, no part of 
which has ever l>ecn paid either to the said Theodore Jacobson in his lifetime nor to the com¬ 
plainants Sir Jacob Jacobson and Theodore Jacobson since his death ; but they permitted the 
said Theodore Jacobson during his lifetime and the complainants since his death to take the 
rents of the said premises without interruption until very lately, and the complainants hoped 
they would be permitted to continue so to do until the £1,740 4s. Id. with interest and all the 
money laid out for the nanse Towns by the said Theodore in his lifetime and the complainant 
since his death had lieen repaid. 

But the Ilunse Towns confederating with Edward Clive of London, gentleman, and divers 
other persons whose names are unknown to the complainants, to defraud the complainants, 
have caused declarations in ejectment to be delivered to all the tenants in possession of the 
said premises in the name of Edward Clive, gentleman as their lessee, to compel the said 
tenants to appear in tho Court of Common Pleas and threaten to turn the said tenants out of 
possession or to compel them to attorn tenants of the Hnnso Towns, although the said Hanse 
Towns havo never paid any of tho money laid out on the said houses. 


21st November 1722. 


The answer or the Hanse Towns to the bill or complaint op Sib Jacob Jacobson 

and Theodore Jacobson. 


The defendants »y that the Hanse Towns were heretofore possessed of the pieco of 
ground cnlled the Stileyard, and also known by tho name of “ Old Guildhall" or " Aula 
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Teutonicorum," and also of several messuages and tenements thereon built; and that upon the 
resignation of Conrade Strickholtz, house-master and agent for the said Haase Towns about 
the time mentioned in the complainant's bill, they did appoint .Tucob Jacobson their house¬ 
master and agent, and agreed that he should receive the usual salary of £40 per annum, and 
the use of as many chambers and warehouses rent free as his predecessors had done, “ which 
salary he was yearly to take out of the said stileyard." And the said Jacob Jacobson under¬ 
took that he u with the advice of an understanding master builder ” would view those buildings 
which needed repair and make a calculation as to how such repairs might best be carried out, 
and also that he would let out the houses, chambers and warehouses at the highest rate that 
could be got for them, for the benefit of the Hanse Towns, keeping an account of what rent 
he received, and also of what money he disbursed on necessary repairs. The said Jacob 
Jacobson accordingly entered upon the Stileyard and continued to act as agent for the said 
Hanse Towns until his death in November, 1680. The defendants believe tluit the said Jacob 
disbursed several sums of money on repairs, also that ho sent lotters to them desiring to have 
their directions as to the rebuilding of the houses on the Stileyard after the great fire in 1660, 
but they say that they “ could not come to any speedy resolutions what to doe in the affnire," 
and at last sent orders that contracts should be taken for the rebuilding on the conditions 
stated in the bilL 

After admitting a great part of the statements in the bill to be truo, the defendants say 
that they have reason to suspect thnt it was more out of “ private views of profit and interest 
to himself ” thun out of regard for the benefit to the Hanse Towns that Theodore Jacobson 
offered to build on the Stileyard at his own charges. And they further say thnt the decree 
mentioned in the bill was obtained, and the lease for a further term of years granted by Jacob 
Jacobson, John Lemkuell and George Matson was made without any authority from the said 
Hanse Towns ; but that they do not wish to controvort the validity of such decree or lease 
and are willing that the descendants of the said Theodore Jacobson should hold the said 
premises for the remainder of the term therein yet to come, upon payment of the rent agreed 
upon by the said lease and performance of the covenants therein contained, to the effect tliat 
the houses and buildings so demised should be kept in sufficient repair, and that if the ground 
rent of £110 should not be paid, the defendants should enter the said premises and turn out 
the Hnid Theodore Jacobson or his assigns. 

The defendants say that the last account they received from Jacob Jacobson deceased was 
dated June 1606, and that he deducted his yearly salary of £40 and also whatever else he 
claimed to be due to him from grouud rents received. And they deny that they were indebted 
to the said Jacob Jacobson in anywise at the time of his death. They say further that 
Theodore Jacobson made mention in a letter dated 2 February 1680-1, that he had lately been 
distrained by the officials of the city of London for £10, which remained due on account of 
the charges demanded upon the Stileyard, and at the same time sent in an account of what he 
pretended to be the expenses of the Stileyard from 1666 to 1680. The Hanse Towns on the 
7 July 1680 returned answer to the last mentioned letter of Theodore Jacobson, demanding a 
more particular account to be sent them of the condition of the Stileyard, and saying that they 
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could then agree amongst themselves concerning the appointment of a house-master. In the 
said letter tho Honse Towns enclosed a letter to " his then Majesty * on account of the distress 
in relation to the burden or charges on the Stileyard, and desired the said Theodore Jacobson 
to deliver the same and to use his utmost endeavour that a favourable resolution might be 
obtained and the Stileyard preserved in its privileges and liberties. 

Tho defendants deny that they ever appointed the said Theodore Jacobson, deceased, to 
be their house-master or agent, and say that the reasons which induced them to grant such 
office to the said Jacob Jacobson failed after the rebuilding of the Stileyard, as the principal 
duty of the house-master or agent was to take care of the repairs and letting out of the 
buildings on the Stileyard, which after the rebuilding were let out on long leases, the tenants 
covenanting to keep and yield up the same in good repair. They say further that any money 
laid out upon repairs by the said Theodore Jacobson was laid out on his own account, lliey 
go on to say that as to the sum of £1,740 4a Id. and interest claimed to bo duo to the 
complainant, the particular items that make up that balance remain unadjusted, and were 
never verified and mode out by proper vouchers; and that there is besides at tho beginning of 
the said account, a balance of £1,072 IDa Od. brought in as the balance due on the preceding 
account, though when the debts specified on the other side of the account were brought in the 
balance would appear to be no more than £1,431 10s. And the said Jacob Jacobson, both by 
letter and by the memorial delivered by him at Hamburgh, mentioned that he had till that 
time subsisted upon the effects and materials that were saved out of the said fire, and yet 
none of these goods were brought into the said account. And also several burdens and 
charges jmvable yearly were charged in that account ns paid, when no proof was made how 
the same did arise, and that the orders given to the said Jacob Jacobson were that the tenants 
contracting for leases of any part of the Stileyard should pay the public burdens or charges 
pro rata according to the yearly rent reserved. And Theodore Jncobsou did by the same 
account charge £50 per annum in n lump together to be allowed him for dwelling, extra¬ 
ordinary expenses, boats and coach-hire, postage for letters and the like, though there was 
never any agreement for such allowances. 

The defendants admit it to be true that they caused a declaration of ejectment to be 
delivered in the name of Edward Clive, in order to recover possession of such of the said 
houses whereof the leases are determined as is just and reasonable for them to do. 

Tire defendants deny that tho complainant Sir Jacob Jacobson has since the death of 
Theodore Jacobson acted as their agent or laid out money for them. 

They say that they requested and impowered the Hon. John Gerrnrd Hoffman Hoppmann, 
counsellor to the Duke of Wolfenbuttell and resident to the Duke of Holstein at “ his Brit tanick 
Majesty's court" in Great Britain, to act for tho said Ifanso Towns in relation to the premises 
aforesaid, nud to call all the tenants to account and not to permit the said Jacob Jacobson to 
receive any more of the rents and profits thereof. 

There is a second nnswer of the Hanse Towns on 17th March, 1723-24, recorded in the 
Chancery Proceedings, another on the 18th Juno, 1724, and a rejoinder front tho Jacoliscus on 
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the 17th October of the same year. Among tho Cluincery Orders is one of 9th July, 1726, in 
which it is decreed tliat the plaintiffs and defendants do go to an account before Mr. KJnaston, 
and tliat “ in taking tho said account Theodore Jacobsen deceased is to be considered from the 
death of Jacob Jacobsen to his own death os house-master of the Steelyard, and is to have an 
allowance of £40 per annum in respect thereof, and of £30 per annum for his habitation, aa 
also an allowance for his extraordinary expenses, but the plaintiff, Sir Jacob Jacobsen, is not to 
be considered as house-master from the death of the said Theodore, but is to have an allowance 
for all moneys expended by him for tho defendants tho Hanse towns, as also for his labour 
and pains on their behalf. 


CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS, 1758-1800. Bundle 1911. 

[Abstract] 

Jacobson v. Hansk Towns. 

1st March 1735-6. 

Complaint of Anne Jacobson, widow, and sole executrix of tho will of Sir Jacob Jacobson, 
knight, deceased, and Theodore Jacobson of London, merchant, administrator of all the rights, 
debts, credits, goods and chattels of Theodore Jacobson, late of Loudon, merchant, deceased, 
which were unadministered by the said late Sir Jacob Jacoljson, sole executor of the will of 
the said late Theodore Jacobson, against the Hanse Towns. 

States that the said late Sir John Jacobson and the complainant Theodore Jacobson in 
the right of the said Sir Jacob and also as tho representatives of Jucob Jacobson and the said 
Theodore Jacobson, both deceased, about Trinity term 1721, exhibited a bill in this court 
against the Hanse Towns concerning money due to the said Jacob and Theodore Jacobson for 
their respective salaries as house-masters of the Stylhoffe or Stillyard in Thames Street, 
Allhallows tho Great, in tho ward of Dowgate, London, belonging to the Hanse Towns, and to 
tho said Sir Jacob for money advanced by the said Sir Jacob, Theodore anti Jacob Jacobson, 
and for money laid out in repairs to the said premises and for other puqKwes. To this bill 
the Hanse Towns put in thoir answers, and about Easter 1722 the said Hanse Towns filed a 
bill of complaint in this court against tho said Sir Jacob and Theodore Jacobson for a general 
account touching the premises, to which bill the said Sir Jacob and Theodore Jucolison made 
answer, and submitted to go to account and otherwise to do os is in the said answer mentioned. 
Issue was joined therein aud witnesses being examined on both sides and publication duly 
passed, both the causes came on to be heard on the 9th July 1720, when it was decreed, among 
other things, that both the plaintiffs and defendants should go to on account before Master 
Kinaston, one of the masters of this court, from the foot of tho account dated 31 December 
1680, which was to be taken as a stated account and not to be " unravelled into,” and all books 
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were abated. . that u, e Hanse Towns may show cause why the said 

cause-s 'ld pn^lings therein should not be revived and stand in the same condition as they 
were at the death of the said Sir Jacob Jacobson. 


CHANCERY ORDERS, 1735a, p. 203. 


26th March 1736. 

Oder that the bill of revivor exhibited by thunc An,, W»on to Hil.ry torn 17:15. 
rtn„,l revived end be in the nme plight end oonjitlon u, they were et the t,m« of the dee 
of Sir Jacob Jacobson. 


PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. 140 EEDES. 

Will of Theodore Jacobsen, of London, Merchant. 


12th June 1706. 

Usual committal. 

Desires to be buried in the pariah church of All Hallows The Great, Thames Street, 
** about eight of the clock in the evening.” 

Whereas I have heretofore (by indenture, bearing date 21 December 1704) assigned unto 
,ay nephews Jacob and Theodore Jacobson, all my tofts, soyle, ground, messuages, tenements. 
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warehouses, erections and buildings, situate in the Scit© Holfe (sic) alias Stillyard in Thames 
Street in the parish of All Hallows in Dowgntc Ward, and all my estate, right, title, interest 
and term of years yet to come, claim and demand therein and thereunto for all the residue of 
the several terms of years which I liad therein to the several uses, interests and purposes, 
and upon the severall provisoes, trusts and confidences therein particularly mentioned and 
expressed, in which said indenture is contained amongst other things a proviso© to this effect 
following: 

Tliat my said nephews Jacob and Theodore or such of them as should from time to time 
be in possession of the premises by virtue of the same indenture, and his or their executors 
should yearly and during the continuance of the several terra of years in the same indenture 
mentioned (if Anna Jacobsen my sister should so long live) well and truly pay to her or her 
assignes out of the rents and profits, the sum of £200 by four equal quarterly payments. Now 
I do hereby confirm the said indenture of assignment and all provisoes and things therein con¬ 
tained, and over and above the yearly sum of £200 I give and bequeath to my said sister Ann 
Jacobsen one other annuity of £200 during her natural life to be paid by quarterly payment* 
out of personal estate. Also the said Ann Jacobson to be allowed to inhabit " all that forepart 
of my now dwelling house thnt fronts upon the river of Thames" and to use all household 
goods, pictures, etc., and to have the custody of all plate and jewclls during her life, uud at 
her death to bequeath the fourth part thereof to the children of “ my late nephew Henry 
Jacobson, deceased," the remainder of all household goods, plate, jewelry, etc. I bequeath to 
my nephews Jacob and Theodore Jacobsen. 

Bequeaths £4,000, the moiety of £8,000, to Theodore Jacobson to carry on “ u joint 
trade," [nature not specified] with his brother Jacob Jacobson, heretofore carried on by 
testator, and also £5,000 to be paid to him out of personal estate " which is not in co-partner¬ 
ship with my said nephew Jacob Jacobson," when he attains the age of twenty-one years. If 
the said Theodore Hhould die before attaining the said age. then the £5,000 to be equally 
divided between Jacob Jacobson, nephew, aud Edell Engell Verpoorton, wife of John Henry 
Vcrpoorton of London, merchant, or their children. 

Bequeaths certain annuities issuing out of Her Majesty s Exchequer, amounting t<> 
£153 Is. 6d. per annum, to nephews Jacob and Theodore, in trust for said niece \ eqoorton, 
and after her decease in trust for any children that she may liave, and if she should have no 
children living, then in trust for Theodore Balthasar, and Ann Eleanora Jacobson, son and 
daughter of late nephew Henry Jacobsen, deceased. 

To Oardruth Bodham of Lynn Regis, county Norfolk, niece, widow, an annuity of £30 
to be paid by said ncphewH Jacob and Theodore out of the profits issuing out of the 
messuages, tenements, warehouses, erections and buildings in the Stillyard aforesaid. 

Several small money legacies for mourning. 

«1 give to every of the trustees to whom I conveyed the church or temple in Trinity 
Lane commonly called the High German Church or Lutheran Church, 40/- apiece to buy 
them rings." 

To the President and Governors of Christ's Hospitall, £25, to the President and Governors 
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of St. Bartholomew’s, £25, to the Governors of the Workhouse in Bishopsgate Street, £10, to 
the churchwardens of the parish of All Hallows the Great, £10. 

The residue of estate to be divided into four equal parts, and bequeathed as follows : 

One fourth part to Jacob Jacobson, nephew. 

„ „ Theodore Jacofceon, „ 

„ Edell Engel I Verpoorton, niece. 

» „ be equally divided between Theodore Balthasar Jacobsen and 

Anna Eleanora Jacobsen. 

Jacob Jacobsen, nephew, appointed solo executor. 

Proved 27 July 1706. 

In margin: 

On the twenty-first day of February, l735-[6], issued forth a commission to Theodore 
Jacobsen, the nephew and one of the residuary legatees nominated in the will of the said 
Theodore Jacobsen, deceased, to administer the goods, chattels and credits of the said deceased, 
left unadniinistered by Sir Jacob Jacobsen, knight, formerly Jacob Jacobsen, esquire, sole 
executor nnmed in the said will, now also deceased, Dame Anne Jacobsen, widow, the relict 
and sole executrix of the said Sir Jacob Jacobsen, deceased, first renouncing the administration 
of the goods unudministcred of the said Theodore Jacobsen, deceased. 
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PLAN OF LATE CELTIC VILLAGE NEAR DUMPTON GAP, BROADSTAIRS. 


















-^ r I -—On a Late-Otitic Village near Dump loti (tap, Broadstairs. By Howard 

Hord, Esq., C.ES 


Read 27th May, 1909. 


In the summer of 1907, during tho construction of a now road (called South Cliff 
Parade) situated on top of the cliffs, at a distance of about 40 yards from the sea, 
between Dutnpton Gap and East Cliff Lodge, there was found a number of 
V-shaped trenches cut in the chalk subsoil, and running transversely across the 
site of the road. They came into view as soon as the loamy soil, which was 
about 12 inches in depth, was removed from the surface of the ground. Prior to 
the construction of the road the land had been in cultivation, and there was no 
evidence whatever on the surface, in the shape of mounds or depressions, to 
indicate the presence of any earthworks beneath. The new road above referred 
to begins at Dumpton Gap, and proceeds in a southerly direction for about 
000 yards. (Plate LV.) It is slightly undulating, and rises to a height of about 
100 feet above sea level at its highest point, while the land gently slopes towards 
the sea from west to east. At about 150 yards from the starting point there was 
found the first indication of the ground having been previously excavated, and 
hero was met with what appears to be the fosso which surrounded the prehistoric 
village. It ran in a diagonal direction from south-west to north-east, across the 
line of the new' road in course of construction. It was 22 feet wide, about 4 feet 
6 inches deep, and had been excavated in the chalk. It was filled up with loamy 
soil and chalk debris. Proceeding a further distance of 20 yards, a trench was 
exposed which was 6 feet 0 inches wide at the top, 3 feet 6 inches at tho bottom, 
and 2 feet deep, which also contained soil and chalk debris, with a few potsherds 
of a reddish-brown coarse ware, with fine flint or grit in the matrix. A few feet 

• Sec also Proceetling*. 2nd S. xxii. 508-M0. 
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away, in the centre of the new road, a human skull was found at a depth of 
18 inches, and near by a number of human remains were disclosed, the skeletons 
being incomplete. The skulls and the arm and log bones were laid separately, 
here and there, in shallow depressions cut in the chalk. In the case of the skulls 
the holes were roughly circular, and in that of the arms and legs tho slight 
excavations were of a longitudinal form. In all about five or six skulls were 



Ki(f. I. Late Celtic cantoned nm, Dtraiptua, Br-uiUtair*. (J.) 


found, With the teeth in good condition, but the jaws were brittle, and would not 
bear much handling. One skeleton, laid by itself, had four small iron cramps, 
two at the head and two at the feet, probably at one time connected with a 
coffin. No implements or pottery of any kind were buried with these remains. 

Aboufc y»i*<h from the first trench beforo mentioned there was found au 
oval grave, 2 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches wide, and 1 foot 9 inches 
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deep, which contained a Late-Celtic urn of the cordoned type, 9 inches high by 
6$ inches diameter, of a dull brown colour and lightly baked ware (fig. 1). It 
was filled to the brim with the partially charred bones of a child. When in the 
grave, it was protected by being packet! round with flints, which had been subjected 
to the action of fire. Close alongside this urn was a small vessel of black ware, 
about t> inches high by 5 inches diameter, but it was so badly cracked that it fell 
all to pieces on being removed from the grave. 







Fig. 2. Ijite-Oltic too# hand-tomb for weaving. an<l loom-weights, Uampton. BruodMmin. (J.) 


The next thing of interest to be turned up was a bracelet of Kimmeridge 
shale in the form of a ring with circular section and an outside diameter of 
2J inches. It is not perfect, there being a piece of the circle broken off. In close 
proximity to this bracelet there was found a bone hand-comb (fig. 2), 5# inches 
long, used for 1 testing in the weft on the loom, of the usual pattern common to 
early British Bites; also a chalk loom-weight, of the triangular pattern, four-sided, 
tapering towards the top, with a perforation showing the chalk w r om away by use 
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(fig. 2). The upper portions of two other loom-weights of baked clay, and one 
made of flint were also found (fig. 2). These latter were in the refuse pits, of 
which a number were met with, varying in size from 4 to 6 feet in diameter, 
and about 6 feet deep. Another oval grave was uncovered 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, and 2 feet 6 inches deep. It was lined with baked clay, and contained an 
urn (incomplete) of dark brown coarse ware, and also a dull red shallow pan or 
saucer (incomplete), both containing bones that had l)een subjected to the action of 
fire. The remains of the funoral feast were to be seen, in the form of oyster and 
mussel shells. The grave also contained a number of flint stones that had been 
through the fire. 

Not far from this grave was found a small iron hunting lance or spear, which 
was close to a skeleton. 

1 he next object of interest is that of a very large pit of irregular shape, 
which extended almost entirely across the road, being about 13 yards from north 
to south, but from east to west its extent has not been fully ascertained, although 
it was opened for a length of 12 yards. At one corner of this pit there was a 
layer of large flint boulders immediately under the top soil at a depth of 1 foot. 
It also contained the lames of oxen and sheep, horses’ teeth, oyster shells, etc. 
with various fragments of Late-Celtic pottery, but nothing of any value was 
found. In the pit was a large quantity of very fine lime and grey coloured dust, 
while much of the material appeared to have been subjected to the action of 
water, being caked together and globular; and intermingled throughout the whole 
there were flints that showed the action of fire. The pit was about 6 feet in depth 
at its deepest part. 

As the work of cutting tho new road proceeded other things of interest were 
discovered, such as a nurabor of flint pounds, varying from 3 to 5 belies in 
diameter; these wore stacked together in a small heap comprising about a dozen. 
Near them was a small hand-quern of gritstone, but it was broken in three pieces 
and is not complete. A broken part of another quern was also found, and a 
large flat-topped flint stone with a tapering piece of sandstone shaped to suit 
the hand, and bearing signs of having been used for grinding purposes. 

A considerable quantity of broken Late-Celtic pottery was discovered, lying 
about boueath the soil and in tho refuse pits which were met with during the 
formation of the new roadway. 

The extreme southern boundary of the village was eventually located, with 
its fosse measuring 20 feet in width. 

This brings us to the close of the first portion of the excavations, which 
terminated in the autumn of 1907. 
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In July, 1908, during tho digging of the foundation of a new house abutting on 
this road, further trenches and pits were located, and in the month of Novemlwr, 
1908, tho owner of tho property gave me permission to open up the ground 
surrounding the house, in order that the various trenches might be traced, and to 
enable a plan of the village to l>e made. (Pinto LVI.) The work of excavating 
was accordingly begun, and continued at intervals until the end of March, 1909. 
The result was tho discovery of a very extensive system of trenches or ditches, 
principally V-shaped, varying from 2 feet to 5 feet G inches at the top, and 1 foot 
6 inches to 3 feet wide at the l>ottom, and 2 feet to 4 feet deep. From the nature 
of their construction and the inclinations or falls which they took, it appeared that 
they were designed for the purpose of carrying off the surface water drainage, and 
wore not primarily for protection or defence. Along the line of the ditches or 
trenches there were pits or wells for receiving the surface water, which, however, 
would not l>e retained in them owing to the porosity of the chalk subsoil. The 
plan shows a large rectangular enclosure, which is about 49 yards from north to 
south, and 37 yards from east to wost, and in the south-east corner of same there 
is a circular enclosure, 28 feet in diameter, which is probably of an earlier date, 
being intersected by the ditch which traversed the rectangular area. 

It will be noticed that there are two pits indicated on tho plan, which are of 
peculiar shape; they are so large that they can hardly be called pits; they bear a 
curious resemblance to a tennis bat. One is 5 feet 6 inches and the other 4 feet 
6 inches at the deepest part, and their longest diameters were 35 feet and 21 feet 
respectively. They contained animal bones and potsherds, no metal objects being 
found in them. An oval pit about 7 feet G inches long by 0 feet wide by 6 feet 
deep was opened, which contained two lumps of yellow sandstone, five lumps of 
blue-grey granite, three whetstones of sandstone, two large oval quartzite pebbles, 
a quantity of lightly baked clay, and about 4- foot down from the top of the pit 
was found a layer of black soil, 3 to 4 inches thick, and Mow this a number of 
lumps of daub, such as would lie used for huts after the manner of wattle and 
daub. Intermingled throughout tho pit were ox bones, a sheop’s jaw, the 
teeth and part of the jaw of a large dog or wolf, a large quantity of broken 
pottery, chiefly Late-Celtic, and also a few flint flakes, oyster and mussel shells. 
This mav be described as a sample of the usual contents of most of the pits, which 
were no doubt for refuse purposes, there being none which was used for habitation. 

A number of small holes were also noticed, some containing fragments of 
pottery, burnt stones, and fine ash, and were probably cooking pits; others were 
only 8 or 9 inches in diameter and were probably for posts, either for some kind 
of defence, or domestic use. 
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The absence of metallic objects or implements being discovered on this site 
leads to the conclusion that the pits have been disturbed at some previous time, 
and all such treasure removed, and this would appear to be borne out by the fact 
that, in opening them up, I was struck by the general looseness of the soil and 
the fragmentary state of the pottery which was found in many of them, such as 
bottoms of urns ami parts of other vessels which had no relation whatever to one 
another. 

On examining the fragments of pottery found in this field they are seen to 
cover a fairly wide range both as to texture and quality of material, also as 
regards the nature and style of ornament used. There appears to be no hand¬ 
made pottery, but all has been made on a wheel. Some specimens are very coarse, 
having grit or flint mixed with the clay, and in others occasionally small grains of 
quartz may be seen. 

The colours vary from light brown to pale brick shade, and some are quite 
black ami shining, caused probably by a surface treatment of charcoal pounded 

very finely and applied in the form of a pigment 
over a dark brawn surface, but some of the other 
kinds are harder and black throughout. As to 
ornament, there is the stabbed pattern (fig. 3), and 
some pieces have raised ribs or coitions (fig. 4), 
while others are elegantly moulded. Then there is 
the characteristic linear ornament; also finely in¬ 
cised sloping lines, zigzags, and sprays, while there 
is a large quantity of specimens with comb mark¬ 
ings of varying patterns (fig. 4). Some broken 
pieces of the Aylesfortl class of pottery were also 
met with, a few moulded pedestals of vases, but 
not in a complete state, fragments of the familiar 
Samian ware, also a piece of red Gaulish ware, and last but not least the coarso red 
roofing tiles, which prolmblv did service on some Homan villa whose foundations 
have not yet been discovered. 



Fig. 3. Lotc-Ccltir |*>t*ery with «t*l,be<l 

omnnwutntion. 

1/Miti|>«m, Broncbtaln. ($.) 


LATE-CKLTIC REMAINS FOUND AT KING EDWARD AVENUE, 

BROADSTAIRS. 

In February last, during the construction of a new road called King Edward 
Avenue, situated on rising ground, having an easterly aspect, at a distance of a 
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quarter of a mile from the sea, there was discovered a small Late-Celtic settlement, 
consisting of a circular enclosure having a double lino of ditches surrounding it. 



cut in the chalk subsoil. (Plate LV1L) The outer ditch was 3 feet G inches wide 
at top, and V-shnj>ed, and about 2 feet G inches deep. At a distance of about 6 feet 
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from it, there was an inner ilitch about 5 feet G inches wide and the same depth 
as the other one. The inner ditch enclosed an area having a diameter of 28 feet, 




while the extreme diameter of the circle formed by the outer ilitch was 58 feet. 
Near the centre of the circle was a round hole al>out 2 feet in diameter and 1 foot 
deep, in which was a large urn. The pottery was of a coarse character, with 
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quartz grains mixed with tho clay, of a light brown colour, and ornamented with 
rough incised lines drawn with a blunt instrument round the top of the vessel, 
and a nurnlwr of stabbed holes between the two rows of lines. The urn fell into 
many pieces when removed from the ground. In the ditches where found a few 
ox bones and one fossil echinus. About six yards from the circle there was a pit 
of irregular shape, 32 feet long in one direction, and over 10 feet wide in another; 
it is probably much larger than the latter dimension, as it was not opened to 
its full limit. It was 4 feet 6 inches deep, and contained soil and chalk dilms, 
with bones and teeth of oxen or horses, fragments of black and pale red pottery, 
and a few oyster, mussel, and limpet shells. 

Al)out 40 yards in a north-westerly direction from the circular enclosure, 
there was a number of small holes varying from 8 to 15 inches in diameter, in two 
parallel lines (fifteen holes in all), which may have held posts that formed part of 
a stockade or some other means of defence. 

No metal whatever was found on this site, but a portion of a chalk disc 
13 inches in diameter was dug up. 


LATE-CELTIC REMAINS AT LANTHORXE ROAD, BROADSTAIRS. 

During the sinking of a shaft in connexion with some drainage work at 
Lanthorno Road, in the month of November, 1907, by workmen in the employ of 
the local authority, I discovered an ancient excavation in the chalk subsoil, con¬ 
sisting of a pit 4 feet wide, 12 feet long, and 12 feet deep, each end being almost 
semicircular. About 3 feet below the road surface, which had been made up to 
this extent and at what nppeared to bo the original level of the ground, there was 
a layer of lightly baked clay, forming a kind of floor 14 inch thick, firmly com¬ 
pacted together, and extending all over the area of the pit. 

Beneath this was found an iron spear-head, about 12 inches long, in a very 
oxidized state. The remainder of the pit was filled with earth and fine ash, also 
flints, showing evidence of having been subjected to fire; and a large quantity of 
lxmes of various domestic animals, such as sheep, horses, ami oxen. There was a 
considerable quantity of broken pottery, mostly of Late-Celtic type, and similar 
to that found on the Dumpton field. Ono interesting fragment had a decoration 
of the finger-nail order, while a number of pieces were comb-marked, and others 
of fine black ware with the characteristic linear ornament, executed no doubt 
by means of a blunt point while the clay was soft. A black ware bowl about 
10 inches in diameter was discovered, and has been partially restored. A 
number of whetstones were found, and a large piece of fossil sponge. 
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ANCIENT POTTERY FOUND AT STONE ROAD, BROADSTAIRS. 

During the trenching of a garden opposite “St. David’s,” Stone Road, 
Broadstairs, belonging to the late Mr. G. G. Kennedy, in October, 1905, two 
ancient graves were uncovered, one containing a skeleton, at the foot of which 
there stood a water bottle of buff ware 6 inches high (fig. G), resting in a red 
ware dish 7 inches in diameter, and close alongside them was a vase of blue- 



Kig. 6 . Buff-coloured watcr-lxittlr. Slone Hoed, Brood.laire. (£.) 


grey ware; in the other grave were two skeletons, and in association with them 
one red ware dish 6j inches in diameter, ami a small blue-grey vase. At the head 
of one of the skeletons was a very large flint stone, while all of them were pro¬ 
tected with a number of small flint stones, but the human bones crumbled into 
dust on exposure to the air. 

Mr. Reginald A. Smith, of the British Museum, has kindly supplied the 
following information respecting the two red ware dishes abovo mentioned: The 
potter's mark on the larger dish is that of iixxamvs, a potter of Lezoux, Puy-de- 
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Ddme, who worked in the first half of the second century, and generally made 
large hemispherical bowls with figures and floral designs in relief. The mark on 
the smaller one is 008.BVF, which stands for cosivs rvfi.vvs, a well-known potter, 
but from the earlier factory of La Graufesenque, Aveyron, where work ceased 
very early in the second century. The form of this dish is transitional between 
DragendorfFs numbers 18 and 31, and may be assigned to about 100 a.d., whereas 
that of cinnamvs is probably somewhat later, but still before 150 a.d. 



Fig. 7. Sepulchral rrwela of grey ware, Stone Ruud. Urnud-uir*. (|.) 


ANCIENT POTTERY FOUND AT RUM FI ELDS, ST. PETER'S. 

During the process of excavating the brick-earth at a brickfield, situated at 
Rumfields, St. Peter’s, belonging to Mr. W. W. Martin, there has been found 
from time to time during the past nine or ten years a number of pottery vessels 
and a few bronze objects. Some of the articles have been discovered in associa¬ 
tion with skeletons, but unfortunately no observations were made at the time as 
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to the exact conditions which prevailed so that this desirable information is not 
available. They consist of: 

<5 small vases of various patterns from 2^ inches to 4 inches high; of 
blue-grey colour (Plate LVIII.) ; 

1 moulded dish, 5 inches diameter, blue-grey ware; 

1 moulded dish, 4 inches diameter, red ware; 

I buff colour water bottle (fig. 8); 

1 ml ware dish, 7\ diameter, with raised centre, and having the mark of a 
potter, “conatius,” who worked in Germany, in the second century; 

I dish with flat bottom 6f inches diameter, of blue-grey ware; 

1 red ware dish 6J inches diameter, with ornament consisting of conven¬ 

tional ivy leaf in slip; 

2 Gaulish red ware dishes GJ inches diameter. 

The above are principally of first and second century date. 

Also two bronze brooches of first-century pattern, not quite complete, two 
small bronze necklets, and a necklet of bronze wire. 

P.S. The illustrations are enlarged from photographs by Mr. J. Walton, of 
Broadstairs. 



* *• Usff-eotomwl wutrr bottle, Kuniticblx. Hn».l«utr». (J.) 
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XVU.~The Origin, Evolution , and Classification of the Bronze Spear-head in Great 
Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. William Greenwell, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
atul William Parker Brewis, Esq. 


Read 29th April, 1909. 


The evolution of the bronze spear-head in the United Kingdom is a subject of 
much importance in the history of the Bronze Culture in the countries which are 
comprised within that area. It does not appear, however, to have had the atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon it which it demands, and the purpose of this essay is to bring 
together the necessary material for supplying that want, and to attempt a classi¬ 
fication of the different forms through which the spear-head passed in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The late Sir John Evans, in Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, has 
accumulated a large amount of information with regard to the various weapons 
and other instruments of which he treats, and the places and circumstances of 
their discovery. He did not, however, attempt any basis of classification for the 
spear-head beyond the incomplete and unsatisfactory one set out by Sir William 
Wilde in his Catalogue of the Antiquities of Bronze in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy , to which he added another variety, one which has not been found in 
Ireland. Nor has Dr. Anderson provided anything in the way of classification, 
either in the Catalogue of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, or in 
ScotUnd in Pagan Times: The Bronze and Stone Ages. In tho excellent Guide to 
the Antiquities of the Bronze Age in tho British Museum, it could not be expected 
that the subject would be entered upon in an exhaustive way. The first serious 
attempt was made by Mr. George Coffey in his instructive Notes on the Classifica- 
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fion of Spear-heads of the Bronze Age found in Ireland, published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy .* This account does not profess to be more than 
“Notes,” and is necessarily imperfect with regard to the United Kingdom, in that 
it only includes the spear-heads discovered in Ireland. Mr. Coffey’s work must 
be appreciated by all students of this subject, but he does not appear to have 
recognised the important part played by the ferrule of the tanged type in the 
evolution of the socket, for he attempts to develop the socket of the spear from 
that of the axe, in spite of the fact that the latter was not provided with a socket 
until long after the s|>ear-head was possessed of one; nor can we agree with him 
in following Wilde’s Classification. Apart from other divisions whose place in 
that Classification cantiot be regarded as satisfactory, “ Looped and Riveted ” 
heads is not a correct one, as some of the earliest known bronze socketed spear¬ 
heads are without loops (figs. 9 and 12). 

The development of the spear-head in the United Kingdom is to some extent 
involved in the history of the rise and progress of a Bronze Culture as a whole 
within the same area. It will, therefore, not be without its use to give some con¬ 
sideration to that wider question of the origin and use of bronze in general in 
that part of Europe with which the present account is concerned. To give to that 
largo and difficult problem the full and adequate treatment which its importance 
requires is beyond the limits of this essay. Some notes, however, more suggestive 
than argumentative, may not be out of place in relation to the broader issue, and 
still more so in regard to the subordinate one about to be discussed. 

It has, hitherto, been almost universally held that a knowledge of bronze accom¬ 
panied by articles of that metal was introduced into our country from somewhere 
beyond the seas. This is supposed to have taken place either by the invasion of 
a conquering people or through the more peaceful agency of trade. It has 
further been held that when this introduction took place, a certain amount of 
progress had already been made in the manufacture of bronze in the place from 
which it is supposed to have been brought, and that bronze arrived here in the 
shape of weapons and implements, which displayed in their fabric and efficiency 
the educated skill of those who had cast them, a result which could onlv have 
beeu attained after a long experience of the manufacture of that metal. 

This theory, though it fits in with the now much discredited opinion that 
a knowledge of bronze originated in, and was disseminated from, some common 
(or central) source, not exactly defined, through more than one line of diffusion, 


* Third S. iii. Xo. 3. 
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docs not appear to be supported by the evidence which the weapons and other 
instruments themselves afford, so far at least as Great Britain and Ireland are 
concerned. If bronze in a manufactured state, comprising many different articles, 
had come to us from abroad, it might be expected that implements of that metal, 
similar to those which belong to the earliest times of its use in the United 
Kingdom, would have been found in one or other of the countries from which it 
is believed to have been introduced. That, however, is not the case. 

The thin so-called knife-dagger (fig. 3), with a rounded termination, a 
frequent accompaniment of an early Bronze Age burial, differs essentially from 
any corresponding implement found elsewhere, and other instances might be 
adduced. 

The case of the spear-head, however, is the most conclusive one in relation 
to the origin and development of a native bronze culture. It will be sufficient 
merely to refer to it in this place, ns it will be fully discussed in the sequel, but it 
may here be emphatically stated that in no other country does there exist a 
sequence of forms through which the spear-head passed in any way to be 
compared with that which is found in the United Kingdom. 

Though there is no proof that a knowledge of copper and its derivative 
bronze originated independently in the United Kingdom, yet certainly no valid 
argument to the contrary has been adduced. Nor is there any reason why the 
knowledge that certain ores were convertible into a metallic condition and capable 
of being manufactured should not have been discovered by any people of average 
capacity where the necessary ores were to be found. That such a discovery 
should be confined to one centre appears to deny to the rest of the world the 
faculty of imagination and invention. Great Britain and Irelund contain the ores 
necessary for the production of the metal in question, and it cannot bo said that 
the people of these islands were so wanting in mental activity and the powor of 
manipulating a material they were afterwards to bring to the highest dogree of 
perfection, as to be incapable of making such a discovery. Why then may not a 
bronze culture have had its birth in our country, where it ultimately attained a 
development scarcely equalled, certainly not surpassed, by that in any other part 
of the world ? 

A supposed central place of origin from which a bronze culture, with its 
various modifications, spread along divers lines of transit, has, perhaps, been too 
much insisted upon to the neglect of the op(>osite view, which would suggest 
that there may have been more than one country in which a similar discovery had 
its origin. It is not denied that there must have been a single place and time 
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when it first became known that ores coaid be so treated as to produce that result. 
It may be that from such a centre this knowledge spread to other and even far 
distant places. On the other hand it is not necessary to suppose that in every 
place where the use of bronze became known and was developed, it arrived there 
either direct or through some intermediary channel from an extraneous source. 
There is no reason why it may not have been discovered and utilized in any 
country, such as the United Kingdom, where the requisite conditions for such a 
discovery were existent. The point, however, to be discussed is not so much the 
discovery and origin of bronze, as its gradual evolution from the simplest forms 
to the highest stage it fiually reached in the country in question. 

Whatever may be the true explanation of the history of the general develop¬ 
ment of a bronze culture in Great Britain and Ireland, there can be no doubt 
wluitever that the spear-head in its origin, progress, and final consummation, was 
an indigenous product of those two countries, and was manufactured within their 
limits apart from any controlling influence from outside. It is true that the islands 
of the Aegean Sea and the coast adjoining provide an early form of a copper or 
bronze spear-head, to some of which a more or less rudimentary tang was attached. 
A somewhat similar form has been found in one of the early settlements at Qissarlik, 
that which Schliemaun called the second city of Troy. Another but somewhat 
different form of tanged spear-head was in use in Cyprus and in the adjacent 
countries of .Syria and Palestine. It has a round tang tapering to the end, which 
is turned over to aid in fixing it into the Bhaft. A tanged form of blade has also 
been found in the Lago di Garda, and is some of the Terramara deposits of 
Northern Ttaly. All these special, but simple and natural, forms, probably 
resulting from the fact that similar requirements and conditions produced similar 
results, had their origin most likely in the locality where they are met with. In 
any case they cannot be regarded as the ancestors of the tanged blade of the 
United Kingdom, to which they ljear only a distant resemblance, and which, as 
will be seen in the sequel, had an independent parentage of its own. Nor can it 
be alleged that there is any reason why so simple a form of heading the shaft 
should not have come into existence quite independently in any country where 
bronze was in use. 

The evidence upon which our knowledge of the first use of bronze in tho 
United Kingdom is based is mainly afforded by the contents of the graves. The 
whole amount of material provided by these grave goods, however, is small. Thev 
consist principally of articles of no great size, implying no doubt a scarcity of 
metal at the timo in question. These articles comprise a plain flat axe, probably 
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cast in an opon stone mould; a knife, generally called a knife-dagger; a small 
pricker or awl; ear-rings; and in some early burial places, though not in those of 
the earliest time, a true dagger and a pin. No flanged or socketed axe occurs, 
nor has a rapier, a sword, or a spear-head of the ordinary recognized types of that 
weapon* ever been found deposited with the dead. This comparative scarcity of 
weapons is the moro remarkable because in Denmark, and some other parts of 
Europe, the sword and other articles of bronze are not infrequent in burials. 

A spear-head of metal does not, therefore, appear to hnve been manufactured 
in Great Britain or Ireland at a time when bronze first came into use there, nor 
indeed for some time afterwards. It is impossible to believe that the spear, so 
essential and universal a weapon as it is, was not known in the United Kingdom 
at the time we are considering, nor can there be any doubt that it was as 
abundantly used then as it was afterwards when the head was made of bronze. 
The explanation is not far to seek. The head of stone or bone (figs. 1 and 2), 
provided for the spear at the time when metal was unknown, continued to be in 
use for some time after bronze had been discovered, and had become the material 
employed for the manufacture of other instruments. As illustrating this survival 
of stone for heading the spear after the introduction of bronze the somewhat 
parallel case of the arrow point may be adduced. Throughout the whole course 
of the bronze period in the United Kingdom, and in somo other countries of 
Europe, flint was universally employed to tip the arrow, though in other parts 
of the world arrow heads of bronze are abundant. b The same may be said of 
other instruments, such as the war hammer of stone (fig. 69), which was used 
during the whole of the period in question. The bronze axe may have been used 
at times for war-like purposes, but it was essentially a domestic instrument. 

Though the bronze head succeeded to, and ultimately replaced, the bone or 
stone head of the spear, it did not imitate the shape or other characteristics of the 
earlier forms. It was a modification of the bronze dagger, altered to fit it for its 
new purpose, though in its early form it obviously preserved some of the salient 
features of the weapon of which it was an offshoot and development. So alike 
indeed are the two blades that if the base of the Snowshill dagger (fig. 4) and 
spear-head (fig. 8) was concealed it would bo difficult to tell one from the other. 
It may be remarked in passing that from the dagger was also evolved the rapier 
blade, which finally culminated in the sword. In this way the knife-dngger, 

* Except in the Snowshill cist burial, sec port. 

k Many of these may, however, belong to a time after iron became known. 
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through its descendant the true dagger, was the ancestor of two of the most 
common and efficient instruments of war, the sword and the spear. 

The spear, though one of the first and most efficient instruments of war and 
the chase, was nevertheless not the first implement made of metal. The cause of 
this may have been the initial difficulty of fixing a metal head on to a shaft, but 
the more probable reason is the fact that the stone or bone head (figs. 1 and 2), 
with which the spear was tipped before the introduction of metal, was an instru¬ 
ment almost as effective and certainly more economical; the old form and material 
was therefore retained until bronze had become more common, and those who 
manufactured it had attained a greater amount of experience and proficiency. 
During the time the slightly flanged form of axe was in use, one certainly long 
before the advent of the sword, a great advance was made in the various pro¬ 
cesses of the manufacture in bronze, as well as in the skill of the workman. 
It was at this period that bronze wus first applied to the making of the spear¬ 
head, and the problem of providing a method of attaching a metal blade to the 
wooden shaft was solved. Two processes would naturally suggest themselves: 
one in which the shaft would enter the head ;* the other where the blade would 
be placed within the shaft. The former of these methods was impossible to the 
early workers in bronze, who had no knowledge of casting hollow to form a 
socket. They therefore adopted the second method, and took as a basis the 
already existing dagger blade (fig. 4). 

The widely expanded base of the dagger was not, however, suitable without 
alteration to serve the purpose required, as the base of the spear-head would have 
to be narrow to fit the shaft. This difficulty was overcome by retaining in the 
spear-liead the form of the blade of the dagger, and at the same time altering 
the mode of attachment by providing the base of the blade with a long and narrow 
tang (fig. 5). The tang was further secured in its position by having at its 
end a peg or rivet (fig. G) which also pierced the shaft. The attachment was 
probably aided by binding a thong over the wood, a process which would also 
tend to prevent the shaft being split by the action of the tang when the weapon 
was in use. 

Although the tanged type of spear-liead might in the first instance have been 


* The principle of the docket was known long before the Bronze Age, for a horn socket wm 
often interj>o*ed between the stone axe and its shaft to prevent the latter splitting. Moreover the 
early spear was at times tipped with hone, which had a natural socket (fig. 2). 
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cast' in a double mould by workmen who did uot know how to cast hollow over a 
core, yet the ferrules which have been found upon some of them show that before 
the tanged typo became obsolete, casting over a core had come into use. The 
forrule upon the tang of the spear-head found at Arreton Down (fig. 7) has a 
mouth made to fit the base of the blade, but changes to a circular form at the 
other end to receive the rounded shaft. The addition of a ferrule may be con¬ 
sidered as the most important element in the development of the spear-head, for it 
was the origin of the socket, the most effective moans of joining the head and the 
shaft. 

These tanged blades have frequently been regarded as daggers, but nothing 
like the hilt of a dagger has ever been found in connexion with them, nor is 
there anything which indicates that they were intended to be used as daggers. 
On the contrary there are features in their construction which show that they are 
spear-heads. In support of this the following observations may be offered: 

Dagger blades with metal hilts attached, though not uncommon in many 
other countries, have been found only in a few cases in the United Kingdom, by far 
the larger number having been provided with a hilt of some perishable mnterial. 
In both these cases it is shorn), in the former by the hilt itself and in the latter by 
the length of the rivets still remaining, that the grip of the dagger was not round, 
but more or less flat or elliptical in section." The socket of the spear, on the 
contrary, was circular. It is true that the socket cavities of some few spear-heads 
are not absolutely circular, but they wero no doubt intended to l)e so, in accordance 
with the form of the shaft, which is always round. This round shape is that 
which is found in the Snowshill ferrule (fig. 8). 

Perhaps a comparison of this weapon with a true dagger found associated with 
it at Snowshill in the same interment will be convincing. These blades are so 
alike, that if their bases were concealed it. would be difficult to distinguish one 
from the other (figs. 4 and 8). They possess, however, very marked differences in 
the method of their mounting. The dagger blado (fig. 4) lias a broadly expanded 
base, the lateral rivets being placed far apart, for lateral strength is a necessity 
in a dagger; whilst in the spear-head (fig. 8) the base of the blade as a means of 
attachment is extended by the addition of a tang having a ferrule riveted upon it. 
The mouth of the ferrule, where it embraces the base of the biude, is unlike the 
semi-lunar shaped recess to be seen where the hilt of the dagger impinged upon 

• In a round section then* is nothing to denote in which direction the edge of the blade lies, but 
with an elliptical section tho long axis is made to correspond with the edge of the blade. 
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the blade; it is decorated at both ends by a series of encircling grooved lines 
apparently a survival of the binding thong, for which the ferrule is to some extent 
a metal substitute. The opposite end of the ferrule is, as has already been stated, 
circular in order to receive the shaft, and not elliptical as it would have been if 
intended for the hilt of a dagger. The length of the rivets affords conclusive proof 
that these tanged blades are the heads of a spear, and not daggers. The rivet in 
the dagger blade is only of an inch long, intended for a hilt about £ of an inch 
thick, whereas in the spear-head the rivet is 1J inch long, clearly intended, as the 
circular cavity of the ferrule shows, to pierce a shaft of about one inch in 
diameter. Dagger hilts were made somewhat proportionate to the size of the 
blade, but this small tanged blade some 6 inches long was intended for a haft 
thicker than that of the largest known dagger. It would be almost impossible to 
believe that Bronze Age man was possessed of so little intelligence as to suppose 
he would make such a provision for the hilt of a dagger when he already possessed 
a much superior method of attaching a hilt to that weapon. 

That these blades are those of spear-heads is shown in various other ways. 
A series of moulds for casting a very early form of spear-head, found associated 
together at Omagh,* contains one (fig. 81) intended for casting a ferrule somewhat 
similar to that on the Snowshill example. This shows that some of the ferrules 
had loops, which are unknown in connexion with the dagger, but play au important 
part in the evolution of the spear-head. Again, the tanged blade from Arreton 
Down (fig. 6) has a strongly marked cross section, a feature which is ill suited to 
a dagger, but forms a very efficient element in the spear-head. 

To return to the evolution of the spear-head, after the addition of a forrule. 
The next stop, though not perhaps a very important one, was to increase the 
width of the tang near to its junction with the blade so as to allow of rivets being 
passed through in order to attach the ferrule to the tang (fig. 8). The shaft, 
however, in spite of the strengthening effect of the ferrule, was necessarily so 
weakened by the insertion of the tang, and the consequent thinness of the wood 
left between the tang and the ferrule, that it became too slight to sustain the 
strain made upon it when in use (fig. 8). It was therefore necessary to mako a 
change, and this was effected by doing away with the tang and casting the blade 
and ferrule in one piece, a much superior mode of hafting than had hitherto been 

* These mould* (fig. 81) were described by Mr. George Coffey before the Royal Society of Anti- 
q auric* of Ireland in 1907. Tbcy are probably the earliest known mould* for casting spem-hcads of 
a Rimilar typo to those fonnd in the Arreton Down hoard. For casts of the moulds the authors aw 
indebted to Mr. J. M. Sullivan, H.M. Inspector of Schools in Ireland. 
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adopted. This very important step, the union of the blade and ferrule, marks a 
distinct stage in the evolution of the spear-head. It is in reality the invention of 
the socket, and though it involved a great change, and even introduced a new 
principle, it nevertheless came about by a very simple process. The head shown 
in fig. 9,* is formed by casting the ferrule in one piece with the blade. It was 
found in the Arretou Down hoard, and may bo regarded as the earliest known 
socketed bronze spear-head which has been discovered in the United Kingdom." 
It has no loops, but has been attached to the end of the shaft by means of a pin 
which passed through two holes and the intervening shaft. This constitutes the 
earliest mode of fastening the socketed spear-head. 

In the Arreton Down head, as also in those which immediately succeeded 
that form, the cavity of the socket does not extend into the blade (fig. 9) but 
stops at the line of the simulated mouth, where the blade and socket met before 
they were cast in one piece. The simulated mouth of the socket, and the 
simulated rivet heads, are no doubt derived from the true mouth and rivets of 
the Snowshill type of head (fig. 8), from which the Arreton Down head differs in 
having tho tang omitted and the blade and socket cast in one piece (fig. 10). 
A comparison of these two heads will show clearly that the Snowshill head is the 
prototype of that from Arreton Down even in minute details. The socket of the 
spear-head was therefore derived directly from the ferrule of the tanged type. 
It is a remarkable fact that the invention of the socket as a method of attaching 
the head of the spear to the shaft anticipated, apparently by a long period, the 
same provision for hafting the axe. When once the socketod spear-head was 
adopted it must have become apparent that it was the best method of attaching 
the blade to the shaft, and it continued to be used in that relation during the 
remainder of the Bronze Age, and though various modifications took place in the 
form of the spear-head and in its subordinate features, they were all subsidiary to 
the principle of a socketed head. 

The earliest method (that adopted in figs. 9 and 12) of securing the head of 
the spear to the shaft, after the substitution of a socket for the tang, was by 
means of a pin or peg. This method, if the rarity of the examples hitherto 
discovered is an index of the number once manufactured, can have been in use 

• Several other heads of similar form have occurred both iu Great Britain and Ireland, see 
list, po*t. 

* Fig. 9 is hero considered to be the earliest socketed brunzo spear-head, not only because it 
was found associated with tanged heads, but also because it is nearest in general features to its 
prototype (fig. 8), the Snowshill head. 
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for a short time only. It is difficult to understand why a process so obviously 
efficient, which ultimately became the universal means of securing the union of the 
two components of the spear, should have fallen into disuse. Such, however, was 
the case. 

The next step was to do away with the pin holes and to substitute loops, 
which, in connexion with a thong, were to be the means of securing the head 
to the shaft. Tho loops were first placed low down on the socket, one on each 
side in the plane of the wings (fig. 11). After the substitution of loops for the pin 
the next change was made by extending the cavity of the socket more and more 
up the blade under the midrib, ■which in consequence becomes more accentuated. 
By this process of extending the socket into the blade the hold of the one upon 
tho other becomes much more secure. At the same time the mark of the simulated 
junction between the blade and socket becomes less apparent and ultimately 
disappears (6gs. 13, 14, and 15). This extension of the cavity of the socket up 
the blade under the midrib, and the disappearance of tho simulated mouth, united 
the blade and socket not only in construction but also in appearance. 

1 he evolution of the socket has now almost reached its limit. Originating in 
the ferrule, it had gradually developed into a tube, which extended along under 
tho midrib, with an almost uniform taper from its mouth towards the point, 
nearly up to which the socket cavity is frequently carried. By this process the 
blade is divided into two parts, and the head appears as a midrib socket with 
a wing on either side, the wings, in fact, being a survival of tho sides of the 
dagger blade, from which the head itself had been developed. 

The wings undergo many changes both in their outline and substance, and 
markedly in the way in which they join the socket. At first the outline of the 
base of the wings, where it emerges from the socket, retains the old concave form 
(figs. 17 and 18), which was a survival of that of the ferrule. In this type the 
outline of the head is distinctly vigorous, and presents in its appearance somewhat 
of a diamond shape, with two short concave blunt sides at tho base, and two long 
ones which, with a sharp edge strongly bevelled, are carried up to the slightly 
rounded point. A comparison of tho figures 10, 13, 14, 15, and 16 will show 
that the angular break in the flow of the outline of tho wings, the upper part 
<5f the blade alone being provided with a sharp edge, is due to tho fact that 
in the earlier examples the edge stopped at the simulated junction of the blade 
and socket. 

As the wings develop they become gradually thinner in substance, and the 
inner edge of the bevel is at times represented only by one narrow rib or 
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more* on either side of each wing, which converge as they ascend to join the midrib 
at a point rather more than halfway up the blade. These alternative systems aro 
shown in figs. 18 and 19, the wings iu fig. 18 having a strongly bevelled edge, 
whereas in fig. 19 the line of what was at one time the inner edge of the bevel is 
represented only by a rib. These two heads have a similar appearance in elevation, 
while they differ in section. These alternative forms must have been used con¬ 
currently for some considerable time, for there are numerous examples similar in 
all respects, except that one (fig. 22) has a bevelled edge and another (fig. 23) 
a rib. The two heads (figs. 22 and 23) are certainly somewhat later than 
figs. 18 and 19, for the loops have moved up to the base of the wings, and the 
space between the rib on the wings and the midrib socket remains only in 
the shape of a narrow groove. In early examples the ribs on the wings 
meet the midrib at a considerable angle and at some distance from the point 
(fig. 19), but later they converge at the point (figs. 22, 23, 24, 25). In the last 
example they have become parallel to the midrib, but later they appear to be 
joined to the midrib and so suggest the strap (fig. 35), while in some cases they 
disappear (fig. 28). The early ribs wore also well marked (fig. 17), whereas 
in later examples they are frequently less prominent (figs. 26, 27) or absent 
(fig. 28). b By the omission of the triangular portion of the wings between the 
ribs and the midrib the head was considerably narrowed at its base. In some 
heads (figs. 22 and 23) the ridge of the bevel, or the rib which replaced it on the 
wrings, are almost parallel to the midrib socket, and are carried down to form the 
loops which in these cases have moved upwards to the baso of the wrings. An 
intermediate stage between figs. 18, 19 and figs. 22, 23 is shown by fig. 21, where 
the ribs on the wings are not quite parallel to the midrib, but are turned inward 
to meet the loops at the base of the wings. 

The moving the loops up the socket is not what might have been expected 
if their purpose was to attach the head to the shaft by means of a thong. That 
this, however, was the original purpose of the loops appears to be implied by the 
fact that when the method of fixing the head by a pin came into general use the 
loops died out. 

The tendency of the loops to bo gradually placed higher up the socket is an 

• Only one example with doable ribs is known. Sco Note* on Spear-Headt, by Gforgo Coffey, 

fig. 9. 

k Fig. 72, in which the alight ribs on tho wings tarn in at the base parallel to the edge, is a very 
rare type which mny have been the origin of fig. 37. 
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important feature, for, with the exception of the plain type to be described later, 
it may be used as a guide to the comparative date of some of the looped heads. 
They were at first placed low down on each side of the socket (fig. 11), but in 
course of time they were moved higher towards the base of the wings, with which 
in some cases they became connected by a narrow band or extension of the base 
of the wings (fig. 20). By a further upward movement they join the base of the 
wings (figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27), and still later the loops at the base of 
the wings are included in the sloping outline of the sides of the blade (fig. 28). 
They ultimately move higher up and become what are called “ protected loops ” 
(fig. 29).* The angular outline has now quite disappeared, and the edge flows 
in one uubroken line from its point down to the base where it joins the socket. 
The wings themselves have become plain and of almost uniform thickness, giving 
them the appearance of a leaf-shaped plate with the midrib extending up the 
middle on either face. 

The latest development in the relation of head and shaft took place when the 
method of fixing the shaft by a peg or pin was reverted to (figs. 31 and 32), and 
the loops had entirely disappeared, or only survive in the piercings which occur 
in some of the heads in the form of lunate and other openings (figs. 39 and 40). 

The full development had now taken place, and the spear-head had passed 
into the leaf-shaped socketed type, which, with various modifications and differ¬ 
ences in subordinate particulars, prevailed down to the end of the Bronze Period. 
The simple leaf-shaped typo has generally been regarded as having had a 
separate origin, and not as having been evolved from the looped type. The 
chango from the looped to the leaf-shaped type was, however, quite a natural 
one, many of the late looped forms being leaf-shaped in outline, and requiring 
nothing more to make them of the ordinary leaf-shaped pattern than the substitu¬ 
tion of a pin for the loops as a means of attachment. If the loops of a spear-head 
found in the Thames at Chiswick (fig. 28) were concealed, it would bo difficult to 
distinguish it from a loopless one found at Isloworth (fig. 31), the first being a 
looped head, and the other a plain leaf-shaped one. 

Some few heads with loops on the socket have also a peg hole. It is probable 
tlxat in these cases the holes may have been drilled at a time later than that of the 
manufacture of the head, after the peg had come into general use. The holes 
in the plain leaf-shaped type are always in the plane of the wings; on the 

• It is probable that the openings of the so-called protected loops are a survival of the actual 
loops, the raised part on their outer edges representing the edge of the bridge of the loops. 
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contrary, those inserted in the looped type are usually placed in the reverse 
plane (fig. 19). 

The looped type in all its forms is one which originated in and was exclusively 
used in the United Kingdom, none having been found outside these islands, except 
a few which have occurred principally in the northern part of France, into which 
country they were doubtless imported. A few heads with loops on the socket 
have likewise beon found at Mycenaj and in Hungary, there are also other 
scattered instances, but these loops probably served some other purpose thnn that 
of attaching the head to the shaft.* 

By a further development a strap or band was placed on either side of the 
midrib socket, by which process tho wings were blended into it. This strap or 
band sometimes runs down the socket below the wings so as to include the pin 
holes (fig. 35), though in other cases the pin holes pierce the socket below the 
band (fig. 36). The wings are in rare instances placed on a double band which 
gives somewhat the appearance of steps from tho wings to tho socket. The result 
of this on the face of the blade is to produce a simple but effective decoration 
in the shape of a rib or ribs alongsido and parallel to the midrib socket 
(fig. 36). It also makes the junction of the wings and midrib more gradual, in 
which it is aided by the thickening of the wings as they approach the midrib. 
Some leaf-shaped wings are thickened by a series of steps or bands which run 
parallel to the edge of tho wing (fig. 37). This feature of the band is frequent 
on heads with lunate openings (figs. 39 and 40), and continues to occur on leaf¬ 
shaped heads until quite the end of tho Bronze Age. Concurrently with the 
appearance of the band tho typical leaf-shaped head is marked by tho thickening 
of the wings as they approach the midrib, into which they blend without showing 
any definite line of junction (fig. 44). Tho early leaf-shaped wings are thin 
where they abut on the midrib socket, and have a well-defined line of junction, 
whilst tho later ones are so thick that they gradually merge into the socket, so 
that it is difficult to say whore the wings end and the socket begins.* 1 

The progress in the development of the spear-head had throughout been 
towards simplicity and efficiency, and this was carried out so fully in the leaf¬ 
shaped heads that there appears to be no further room for improvement in that 


• Seo Dr. Henry Schliomann, Mycetue, 279, No. 441; also footnote on next page. 

* This thickening of the wings was probably to mnko the head more shapely by suggesting 
greater stability, and tho increased amount of metal was subsequently obviated by making tho 
thickened portion hollow. 
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direction. Henceforward any advance that was made was by means of economy 
in the use of metal, which at the same time reduced the weight. Some of the 
methods by which this economy of metal was accomplished were new, such as 
casting the head with hollow wings, but most of them were old methods carried to 
a higher perfection, such as the obvious one of making the head of a less size. All 
these methods seem to have been in use at the same time and to have continued 
until the end of the Bronze Age. 

One of the new methods which came in with the early leaf-shaped heads was 
by piercing the wings with openings at their thickest part where they abut on the 
midrib socket. These openings are frequently lunate in shape, for that form is 
the best mode of lessening the amount of metal. The straight side of these 
openings is placed next to the midrib socket, while the curved side follows 
more or less the outline of the edge of the wings. These lunate openings not 
only economised inotal and reduced weight, but also added to the appearance of 
the heads (fig. 40). In some of the smaller heads the openings are merely 
small circular holes (fig. 42). In others, especially in those of more than 
ordinary size, the larger opening is now and then supplemented by the addition 
of small circular holes in the narrower portions of the wings above and beneath 
the principal opening (fig. 43). Heads with lunate openings are not uncommon 

in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but are very rarely found outside those 
countries.* 

Another method of lessening the amount of metal, which only camo in with 
the later leaf-shaped heads, was that of making the whole head hollow (fig. 45). 
As has already been stated, in the late leaf-shaped heads there is a gradual 
merging of the wings into the midrib socket. This feature, which produced a 
thickening of the wings as they approach the midrib, afforded room for extending 
the socket-cavity into the wings, thereby removing what would otherwise have 
been superfluous metal. This hollowness, which began by a very trifling extension 
of the socket-cavity, was finally carried to such an extent that many heads are 
merel) shells, with walls in some cases less than one-twentieth of an inch in thick- 
nes.'?. In these heads with thin walls the midrib is frequently absent, or only 
represented by a narrow bead (fig. 45) ; the hollow of the wings being so much 
increased that they include a great portion of the socket, and, in late examples, 
envelope it altogether. In the latter case, the section of the head is frequently of 

• Some it pear-heads found in Italy, Hungary, etc. have small round holes at the base of their 
w.njfs, but these do not seem in any way to represent the lunate opening* or the loops on the socket 
found in the United Kingdom. 
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a lozenge shape, and in connexion with this it may be noticed that a great similarity 
exists between it and that of the contemporary sword-scabbard chapes (fig. 48). 
^ here appear to be no hollow heads outside the United Kingdom, because in 
foreign examples the wings are not thick enough to allow of their being made 
hollow. 

Another method of saving metal was to make the head flatter. To accom¬ 
plish this the head becomes less in substance transversely to the plaue of the 
wings, as though the whole of it had been flattened out except the socket, which 
had to be left of adequate width to admit the shaft. In this case the hollow is 
only carried up far enough to give a sufficient hold upon the top of the shaft, and 
the midrib at that point suddenly becomes solid up to the point. This sudden 
reduction of the width of the midrib is seen in both front and side elevation of a 
head found near Newark (fig. 49). It is necessary tliat a careful examination of 
this feature should be made, as many of the semi-hollow late leaf-shaped heads 
just described present a very similar elevation when seen in front, though not 
when seen in profile, as in the case of a head from Heathery Burn Cave (fig. 50). 
It will be observed that in the front elevation of this example the midrib socket 
appears to taper suddenly, like the Newark example (fig. 49), but in the side 
elevation this is not the case. The cause of this is, that while the socket of fig. 50 
is of an almost uniform taper, the wings become so thick that they include the 
greater part of the midrib socket, thus producing in elevation the effect of a 
sudden reduction of its width, from the point where the socket reaches the base of 
the wings. The head is really a slightly hollow one as will bo seen by tho section 
(fig. 50). 

Another method of reducing the metal was by decreasing tho width of the 
wings (fig. 51). The modern lance has no wings, its efficiency is practically centred 
in tho shaft, tho head being merely a point by which tho piercing power of the 
weapon is increased. A pointed piece of metal fixed upon the head of tho shaft is, 
therefore, the essential element, of the spear-head, the wings being nothing more 
than a survival of the dagger, possibly maintained for tho sake of appearance. 
The form and size of the wings in consequence is found to be much varied, without 
the efficiency of the weapon being affected. The economy of metal must always 
have been an important factor in the manufacture of the spear-head, and the 
most obvious method of carrying this out wa3 to reduce the size of tho entire 
head with tho exception of the socket, the head thus becoming a mere tip of 
nietal placed upon the end of the shaft (figs. 52 and 53). These heads are not 
those of javelins, as is the case with many of tho earlier small examples, for the 
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width of their sockets (about one inch in diameter) show that they are the heads 
of a true spear. At the same time large heads continued to be made, and indeed 
predominated where economy was not of importance. 

Contemporary with the later examples of the leaf-shaped socketed head 
there is one of a very distinct form, known as the barbed type (fig. 54). It 
is of two sizes; the larger one being quite double the length of the smaller 
(fig. 55). There is a difference, too, in the shape of the two sizes; the larger 
one has always a barbed termination of the wings, whilst in the smaller ones, 
though some have a barbed end like that of the larger ones, the base of the wings 
usually projects in a straight line at right angles from the socket to the edge of the 
wings. The barb, however, is not the only special feature of these heads, there 
being other distinctive characteristics which are not easily to be accounted for. 
One of these peculiarities is the way in which the blade is fixed on to the shaft. 
The fastening is made by means of a pin, sometimes of bronze, rounded at the 
ends, which projects on either side of the socket as far as the point of the 
barb, the effect being to destroy the action of the barb (fig. 57). They are also 
hollow, though the clay core has not been removed. The walls too are extremely 
thin, a fragment of one of those from the Thames, now in Dr. Corner’s collection 
at Poplar, showing it to be less than one-twentieth of an inch in thickness. 
Although at first sight the barbed type appears to have little in common with 
the ordinary leaf-shaped form of spear-head, yet when examined it will be found 
to contain many of the constituent parts of that weapon in its latest develop¬ 
ments, for instance it is hollow, and the wings sweep over to join each other 
without any midrib. Consequently the socket is lost as soon as it enters the 
wings. The hollow portion of the head is usually leaf-shaped, and if to the edges 
of this bo added an extension to which the term fin mav be applied, and their 
outer sides be carried down almost parallel to the axis of the head until stopped 
on the line of the slight barb seen in some hollow heads (fig. 46), the fins will 
form an exaggerated barb at the base and produce a typical example of the larger 
barl>ed head (fig. 58). 

Both sizes of this form occasionally have lunate openings, a feature only 
occurring in the late period of the spear-head (fig. 57). 

Though found associated with ordinary leaf-shaped heads, barbed heads seem 
to represent the last phase of the Bronze Age. They show unmistakeable signs of 
decadonce, for the lunate openings, borrowed from those of the ordinary types, ill 
fit their position, and are placed so close together ns to leave insufficient room to 
carry up an efficient shaft between them. This seems to account for the core 
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being commonly left in; the short outer socket being alone used to receive the 
shaft. 

The evolution of the spear-head from the dagger has now been traced through 
its principal sections, from the tanged blade to the late socketed head. There are, 
however, some varieties which do not appear to fall into the main line of descent 
from the dagger. 

As in the case of the dagger, where there are plain as well as ribbed blades, 
so concurrently with the ribbed spear-heads, there was another form very similar, 
in which the wings are quite plain without any rib. Though most of the tanged 
spear-heads are ribbed and grooved, some are plain, as for example one from 
Plymstock, Devon.* No example of an early plain socketed spear-head (Class II.) 
has hitherto been found ; such a form must, however, have existed, for tho hollow 
on one side of a stone mould from Anglesea (fig. 83b) has been fashioned for 
casting a plain head with wings almost leaf-shaped which is also provided with a 
solid midrib and all the other features of the contemporary normal type. 

In those of the next stage (Class III.), when the socket is extended into the 
blade, there are several examples with plain wings (figs. 59-63). In this class 
the loops still remain low down on the socket, in which feature they form an 
exception to the moro usual type with ribs on the wings. If these heads were to 
be judged by the positiou of the loops it might be thought they were of an earlier 
time thnn that to which they belong; on tho other hand, if their plain leaf-shaped 
wings are alone to be taken into consideration, they might be regarded as belonging 
to a time later than their true date. The plain leaf-shape is the form to which the 
main stream of evolution tended, and the ribless type must have had an influence 
on that tendency towards the simple leaf-shape into which in the end all forms 
merged. 

In connexion with these aberrant forms of spear-head another type requires 
to be mentioned. The dagger, though the earliest, was not the only weapon which 
served as a basis for tho production of the spear-head, for the rapier, though in a 
subordinate way and at a later time, served a similar purpose. Very few examples 
are known of the spear-head which was based on the rapier. One found in the 
Thames at Taplow, now in the British Museum, and one in the museum at York 
(fig. 64), whoso place of finding is not known, though probably it was in York¬ 
shire, are the only two which appear to have been discovered in Britain. In 
Ireland, however, they are more numerous, there being six in the Royal Irish 
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Academy’s Museum found in that country (fig. 65). The spear-heads of this 
type do not appear to have been long in use either in Britain or Ireland. The 
six Irish examples and that at York, which after all nmy be au Irish one, are 
precisely similar in all their features. In every case the loops are placed a short 
wav down the socket, and are attached to the base of the wings by a narrow band; 
in this way they differ from the Thames example, where the loops (one of which is 
now wanting) are joined immediately on to the base of the wing. 

This type, by an easy process, soon lost its rapier-like outline, all that was 
necessary to convert it into the form of the ordinary contemporary type being to 
modify the characteristic inward curve above the broadest part of the blade. 
The tendency to soften the angular outline of this type may be seen in two Irish 
examples (fig. 65) where the outlino almost passes into that of the common form. 

But; after all, the rapier was merely an elongated dagger. Thus all types 
of the Bronze Age spear-head may be traced back to the dagger blade modified 
for a new purpose, and the early spear-head retains in a marked way the salient 
features of its prototype. 

There are manv minor varieties which are merely modifications of typical 
forms, such as might suggest themselves to the individual maker, for example, 
those having wings of an ogee shape. These are usually small heads of late 
looped type like fig. 66, or late leaf-shaped (fig. 67), and are really javelins, 
though some large heads pierced by lunate openings round which the edge of 
the wings swells out assume a somewhat ogee shape, for example one from 
Whittinglmm (fig. 40). 

It is necessary to note another form, which occurs in the Greek Islands 
and adjacent parts, but has not been found in the United Kingdom. These 
spear-heads, mostly of copper, have a socket formed of a Hat plate turned round 
a conical mandrill, so that the socket has an open seam. This does not occur in 
any bronze spear-head found in the United Kingdom, whore the cast socket 
appears to have been invented and used to the exclusion of any other method 
of fixing the head to the shaft. 

From its first inception throughout the whole progress of its evolution, till it 
finally culminated in the hollow head, the spear-head of the United Kingdom has 
a character of its own, one quite different from those found elsewhere. In addi¬ 
tion to the variety of fonns through which it had developed in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in no other part of the world did the spear-head attain such perfection of 
form and fabric as it does in the countries in question. Some of the leaf-shnped 
examples, and even some of those of the earlier forms, are so skilfully made, so 
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beautifully proportioned, and so tastefully though simply ornamented, that they 
have scarcely been equulled, certainly not excelled, by the spear-heads of an)’ 
other part of the world. The evolution of the spear-head to its ultimate form 
consisted in tho gradual elimination of useless jwrts, in the course of which process 
the head became more simple and graceful in form, and better fitted for the use to 
which it was to be applied. 

The spear-head has too frequently been regarded as a weapon perfected 
abroad before its introduction into the United Kingdom. This view has nothing 
to support it, and the numerous well-established facts in connexion with that 
weapon in the successive stages of its development are quite inconsistent with 
such an opinion. Unless, however, the progress of this evolution is systematically 
worked out, these facts are liable to be overlooked, nor is it without a full 
examination of the various changes which have taken place that the key to its 
history can be found, and a relative chronology elaborated. 

Before giving a description of the Classification which has l)een arrived at 
after an examination and comparison of the different forms of spear-head dis¬ 
covered in the United Kingdom, a concise summary of the links in the line of 
change and progress which it underwent, may not lie without its uses. 

Iti the earliest period of the bronze culture the old method of heading the 
spear with bone or stone continued in use, and it was only after a considerable 
experience of metals had been gained that the new material was applied to tho 
spear. 

The origin of the bronze spear-head is to be sought in the small and rather 
weak knife (commonly called a knife-dagger), so frequently found associated with 
early burials. This eventually passed into the true dagger, which was the 
immediate parent of the spear-head, as it was equally of the rapier and the sword. 
The process by which this was brought about was by decreasing the width of the 
base of the dagger blade and by adding to it a narrow flat tang, with a peg hole 
at its termination, for the purpose of fixing it to the shaft. This tanged blade 
constitutes the first true spear-head of metal. The later and more efficacious 
mode of using a socket to unite the two component parts of a spear was doubtless 
not at first adopted, as the metal founders of that time were unable to cast hollow 
over a core. 

The next change, a very important one, was made by the addition of a 
ferrule, which enclosed the wood through which tho tang was carriod. This 
must, in some degree, have prevented the wood splitting and the head being torn 
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from the shaft. The head thus constituted was speedily improved still further by 
the omission of the tang and by the amalgamation of the ferrule with the blade. 
This, however, did not materially alter the appearance of the head, though it 
added much to the firmness of the hold which the two parts of the spear had on 
each other. By this process a head was produced which was provided with a 
socket, though at that time the cavity was not carried up into the blade. To 
this short socket in some cases loops were added, possibly for the purpose of 
strengthening the attachment of the head to the shaft. 

The next step was the extension of the socket up into the blade. When this 
extension took place tho loops are found to be an invariable appendage to the 
head. This is the case equally when they are placed on the socket, when they 
are attached to the base of the wings of the blade, and when they become incor¬ 
porated with and form an integral part of the blade itself. The next change, and 
essentially the final one, was made when the loops as a practical part of the head 
passed out of use as a mode of attachment, to be replaced by n pin of wood or 
bronze passing through the shaft and two perforations in the socket. In some 
instances pin holes are found in the sockets of earlier forms of spear-heads; it is 
only, however, at this stage that they become universal. 

The leaf-shaped socketed form, if we may judge from the relative number of 
the type which have been discovered, appears to have been in use during a longer 
time than any other. It is, moreover, essentially the type which almost exclusively 
prevailed in all other countries where a bronze spear-head existed. It was not, 
however, in those countries the product of an evolution through other forms, but 
seems to have made its appearance there when in a perfected state. This fact, 
which cannot be controverted, may perhaps claim for Great Britain and Ireland 
that not only did the socketed head originate there independently, but further, 
that from thence it passed into those countries of Europe and elsewhere where it 
has been found. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Class I. — Tanged .—The blade is similar to that of the dagger. It has a narrow 
tang attached to the base, which has a hole at the end, where in some 
cases thoro is a rivet still left (figs. 5 and 6). 

Class I.\.— Similar blade and tang, to which a metal ferrule is added (figs. 7 
and 8). 

Class II . — Early Socketed .—The tang is omitted, the ferrule becoming a socket 
cast in one piece with the blade. The socket still resembles the 
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ferrule of Class Ia., but the mouth is only simulated, and, at times, 
thero are simulated rivet heads as well. The cavity of the socket does 
not extend into the blade. Some examples have holes for a pin 
(figs. 9 and 12), others have loops on the socket but no pin hole 
(figs. 11 and 13). 

Class III. — Ribbed Wings and Loops. —The cavity of the socket is carried up into 
the blade under the midrib, which becomes more accentuated. This 
extension of the socket into the blade divides the head, and gives rise 
to the wings. In the earliest heads the blade retains the more or less 
diamond shape of the previous class. The short Iwse line of the wings 
is still concave, and is blunt on the edge. In the late heads a rib is at 
times substituted for the inner edge of the bevel. The socket below 
the wings has in every case a loop at each side in the plane of the 
wings (figs. 16, 17, 18, and 19). The loops are sometimes placed 
near the baso of the wings and are frequently joined to them by a 
strap (fig. 20). 

Class IIIa. —This form has a midrib socket similar to that of the previous class, 
but the loops have moved up to the base of the wings, which some¬ 
times retain the strongly bevelled edge, whilst in other examples a 
rib takes the place of the ridge, which is now parallel to the midrib 
socket, and is carried down to form tho loops at the base of the wings. 
They have also a groove down each side of the midrib, separating it 
from the ribs on the wings. The edge of the base of the wings in 
many cases turns sharply inwards in a straight line at right angles 
to the socket, and joins tho loops (figs. 22 and 23). In others 
the edge slopes in a curve at the base to join the loops (figs. 25 
and 26). 

Class IV.— The Plain Type.— The head is leaf-shaped, and the wings are ribless, and 
without grooves. Tho loops arc low down on tho socket (figs. 59-63). 

Class IV A— The Rapier Type.— The wings have the characteristic angular break 
in their outline, below which tho edge is blunt. Tho loops are some¬ 
times placed near the base of the wings and joined to them by a strap 
(figs. 64 and 65). At other times the loops are placed at tho base 
of the wings, as in the head from the Thames now in the British 
Museum.* 

» Guide to the Bronze Ayr Antiquities, fig. 45. 
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Class I\ b . — llibless Looped .—This form has a midrib socket similar to that of 
Class III. extending up the middle of a plain, ribless, leaf-shaped 
plate which forms the wings. The loops are sometimes placed at the 
base of the wings (fig. 28), at other times they are included in the 
wings themselves (fig. 20). 

Class V,—This form is commonly known as the leaf-shaped ,* and constitutes a 
numerically larger class than any other. The loops have quite 
disappeared. The socket is almost always provided with two holes 
for a pin or peg to fasten the head to the shaft, a mode of attachment 
which continued throughout the remainder of the time that the bronze 
spear-head was in use. Some examples have flat wings, but in the 
majority the wings thicken more or less as they approach the midrib. 
This class frequently has lunate and other openings in the wings 
(figs. 31, 32, and 38). 

Class Va. — T he wings in this class are set on a band or bands on either side of 
the midrib socket. Somo examples have lunate openings round which 
the band is sometimes carried (figs. 35, 36, and 40). 

Class Vb . — Ilollow Heads .— The heads of this form are leaf-shaped in outline, but 
their section is more or less diamond-shaped. The midrib is so 
enveloped by the wings that at times it is lost. Some examples have 
lunate openings (figs. 41, 45, 46, and 47). 

Class Vo.—This form is very similar to Class V. in outline, but the midrib socket 
has an uneven taper, suddenly narrowing and ending in a solid tip 
(fig. 49). 

Class VI .— Barbed (figs. 54, 55, and 56). This occurs in two sizes. The short, are 
usually not truly barbed, but have a rectangular return at the base of 
the wings. This class sometimes has lunate openings (fig. 57). 

The looped types of Class III. show the greatest variation in size, ranging 
from some not 2 inches long to others of such large proportions that they can 
scarcely l)c regarded as having been made for use in war or the chase, but were 
intended for ceremonial purposes. One found at Croydon is still 31^ inches long, 
but the point is missing, and it was originally not less than 35 inches. 

* The name of “ leaf-shaped " Is to *ora« extent misleading, for, as has already been said, many 
looped heads nre also leaf-shaped. Nevertheless, the nnme is so well known and understood that it 
is on the whole beat to retain it. 
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HOARDS. 

The most valuable source of information in regard to the stages through 
which the spear-head passed, in the course of its development., are the hoards or 
other deposits of weapons and implements which have been discovered in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. It is true that much may be learned from single 
examples of the various types, but that knowledge is greatly increased when 
spear-heads are met with in association with other instruments which liavo them¬ 
selves passed through similar stages of evolution. Such deposits are, however, 
uncommon, and consist most frequently of objects which belong to the later 
period of the bronze culture. This is only what might be expected, for in the 
earlier period of the use of bronze, when the metal was scarce and therefore 
valuable, the number of manufactured articles would in consequence be few, ami 
would naturally be more jealously looked after than when they were common and 
in the possession of a larger number of people. 

The evidence which otherwise might have been provided by the contents of 
places of burial is wanting, for, as has already l»een stated, the spear-head has 
never been found as an accompaniment of an interment, except in the case of a 
cist at Suowshill, near Broadway in Gloucestershire, where besides the bones of 
an unburnt body there were deposited the spear-head in question (fig. 8),* a war 
axe of stone (fig. 09), a dagger of ordinary form (fig. 4), and a pin, both made of 
bronze.* 1 

When the evidence of hoards or other deposits apart from interments has to 
be considered, the muterinl is scanty, very few having been found which show the 
earliest stages of the bronze spear-head. The most important one is that dis¬ 
covered at Arreton Down, so often referred to altove. Among the various articles 

■ The so-called * pear-heads mentioned by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in hi* W*tury of .-ImciVh/ 
WilUkin, pp. 67, 76, 123, 185, 203, 211, 242, are all preserved in the mnaeum at Devizes, and are 
without exception dagger*. Though of such a discovery there is no reliable record, spear-head* 
may possibly have been found in a British harrow, bnt so has a hoard of shillings of Elisabeth. 
The point is not whether they have Leon found in harrow*, but whether they were there associated 
with the primary or any other interment. Early accounts of the openings of barrows arc not to I hi 
relied upon. Before nny weight can be given to such account* it must be known that they can be 
depended u|»on, and that the articles were found under such circumstances as to show that they 
were placed there in association with an interment, and not casually. In the United Kingdom no 
brouse spear-beads of a later period than that of Snowshill seem to have been found associated 
with a burial. 

6 Archoedogia, lii. 70. 
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which constituted that find, all of which belong to the early Brouze Age, were 
slightly flanged axes, daggers, and spear-heads of three different forms (Classes I., 
Ia, and II.). The spear-heads illustrate, however, in the most striking way the 
course of the evolution of that weapon, and the rapidity of its development, 
indicating how active was the inventive faculty of the people of the time. At 
Plyinstock, Devon, in 18(58, a somewhat similar series of implements was found, 
among which were a tanged blade, three daggers, a cliisel, and sixteen slightly- 
flanged axes, very similar to those of the Arreton Down hoard.* 

When the spear-head with loops attached to the base of the wings (Class 
IIIa.) came into use, the deposit of various articles in hoards becomes more 
frequent, though they are still by no means common. The contents of the 
following hoards will show some instances where the looped spear-head has been 
found in association with other articles of bronze: 

Stibraud, Norfolk.—One spear-head with loops at the base of the wings 
was found with flanged axes. b 

Makntwroo, Merionethshire.—A spear-head which has loops at the base of 
the wings, the ribs running down to form them, was found with three 
rapier blades/ 

Nettled a si, near Lincoln, 1860.—One small spear-head, with loops at the 
base of the wings; one leaf-shaped head, with wings on bands; one 
butt end of a spear; four flanged axes; two socketed axes/ 

These three hoards arc in the British Museum. 

When the leaf-shaped type, with its many variations, became the universal 
spear-head in the United Kingdom, deposits became more common. The large 
number of spear-heads of this type, which have been found singly or many 
together, appears to show that the period during which this form was in use was 
a long one, and that bronze was a common material. They have been discovered 
in association with swords, deeply flanged axes, and much more commonly with 
socketed ones, chisels, gouges, knives, trumpets, ornaments of gold, amber, and 
jet; in fact with all the numerous Aveapons, implements, and ornaments which 
belong to the highest development of the bronze culture in the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand they have not occurred in connexion with the knife-daggor, 
the flat or slightly flanged axe, nor with any of the bronze articles which belong to 

• Archaeological Journal, xxri. 340. • Archaeologia, xvi. 365. 

* Archaeological Institute, Norwich Volume, 36. * Archaeological Journal, xviii. 159. 
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the earlier stages of the culture of the Bronze Age. The evidence we possess 
points to the fact that the loaf-shaped head came into existence contemporaneously 
with the socketed axe and the sword. 

It will not l»e necessary to mention all the hoards whore they have been 
found, but it may l»e well to notice some of those which possess more than 
ordinary value on account of the number of the articles deposited and their 
variety. 

By far the most important of these discoveries was that made in the Heathery 
Burn Cave, near Stanhope, iu the county of Durham, where the whole equipment 
of a family, containing almost all the articles known to have l»cen iu use at the 
height of the Bronze Age, was brought to light. The place where they were 
found was either one where they lived permanently or where they had taken 
temporary refuge, and where they had apparently been overwhelmed by 
drowning.* 

A hoard found at Wellington, Northumberland, contained four leaf-shaped 
spear-heads (one having “ protected loops ”), three armlets, three swords, asso¬ 
ciated with fifteen axe-heads, some of which were deeply flanged and others 
socketed . u 

Another hoard found at Whittinghum, Northumberland, must belong to a yet 
later period ; in fact, quite the culmination of the Bronze Age in these islands. 
It contained one small leaf-shaped spear-head, one large semi-hollow spear-head, 
one large spear-head with lunate openings (fig. 40), together with an antenna?- 
hilted sword.“ 

At Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, hollow spear-heads, together with butt ends 
of spears, swords ami sword-scabbard chapes, etc. were discovered associated in a 
hoard.'* 

In Ireland the most instructive hoard is that found at Dowris, Kiug’s 
County.* Iu that hoard a large number of the latest type of leaf-shaped spear¬ 
heads, some with lunate openings, were found associated with socketed axes, 
knives, swords, trumpets, etc. 

The supposed hoards which have come to light in dredging operations iu 
river beds and similar places cannot be regarded as proof that the articles so 
found were contemporary. There may be brought up by the dredger in a single 

• Archaeologia, liv. 87-114. * Proceeding*. 2nd 8. ii. 251. 

*> Archaeologia JSliana, 2nd S. i. 18. * Proceeding* of the Royal lri*h Academy, iv. 237. 

* Proceeding*, 2nd S. v. 42f>. 
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operation not only an original deposit but also other objects brought to the same 
spot by the action of the river. Articles found at a ford may also have been lost 
at very different times. There are, however, some such discoveries, which, from 
the nature of the articles met with and other circumstances, may rank ns true 
contemporary deposits. The contents of the Erith hoard, part of which is in the 
Greenwell Collection (British Museum), may be adduced. 


MOULDS AND METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 

In addition to the evidence afforded by the weapons and implements themselves, 
the finding of them in an unfinished state, as the stock in trade of the founder or 
vendor, with the moulds in which they were cast, affords ample proof that these 
various products of bronze were manufactured within the area in which they occur. 

It has been contended by some authorities that prior to the use of bronze 
there was a relatively short period during which, in the United Kingdom, more 
especially in Ireland, copper without any alloy was used for weapons and other 
implements. The question is one, howovor, which need not lx? discussed here, as 
no spear-head of pure copper has been found in the islands in question, though 
plain axe-heads and hall>ert-heads of that metal, or with a very small amount of 
tin, are not uncommon. Unalloyed copper when melted is thick and sluggish to 
run, which makes it difficult to cast except in an open mould. .Such open moulds, 
made of stone, for casting flat axes are known, but none have been met with for 
casting spear-heads 

The moulds first used for casting spear-heads were probably made of stone in 
two halves, which when fitted together left a hollow space the exact shape of the 
object to be produced. This would suffice for casting the tanged type, and 
moulds of that pattern have been found at Omagh in Ireland (figs. 77, 78, 
and 79). 

When a socket was required it was necessary liefore running the metal into 
the mould to insert a conical core to prevent the metal from filling what was to 
be the cavity of the socket. No cores, however, have been found with the moulds, 
for this being within the metal head was subsequently raked out. The barl»ed 
heads are an exception to this rule, part of the core being still left within the 
head. The core was probably made of clay, having a large poiut to steady* it, 
though in many cases these moulds are provided with notches to hold a short bar 
of wire for the same purpose (fig. 83). Where this wire was thin, as it was in 
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most early examples, it would become part of the casting, the projecting portion 
being cleaned off on finishing the weapon; when it was thicker, it would chill the 
metal as it ran in, and would leave a hole which was afterwards used for the pin, 
as is shown in an unfinished head from Morigen on the Lake of Bienne, in 
the Green well Collection [British Museum] (tig. 71). At a time contemporary 
with Class V., moulds of clay or sand seem to have come into use, but not to have 
altogether replaced those of stone. Most of these have perished, but fragments of 
some of clay for casting a spear-head aud a sword were found at Whitpark Bay, 
co. Antrim, and others for casting swords are in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. Portions of clay moulds for casting spear-heads, etc. have 
been found in Brittany, the Lake of Bienne, and other places.* At yet a later 
time in the Bronze Age, and more especially for complicated hollow castings, 
a method of moulding in clay with the aid of wax came into use. At the 
present day, statuary, etc. is cast by what is probably an identical method, 
known as the cire perdue process. No such moulds are known to exist, as indeed 
was to be expected, for they had necessarily to be broken up to extract the article 
which was enclosed. It is oidy by such means, however, that hollow spear-heads, 
such as that from Fenny Bentley, trumpets, aud other instruments could be 
cast. The early core was a mere conical piece of clay placed in the mould so as 
to produce a cavity in the casting, and was quite secondary to the general scheme 
of the mould, but when the plan of casting with the aid of wax was introduced, 
the core then became the base of the scheme, its production being the first step in 
the process. The metal which replaced the wax thus became merely a skin over 
the core, and was usually of almost uniform thickness. This uniformity possessed 
a technical advantage, for as castings cool first from the surface, if some parts are 
appreciably thicker than others the metal in that part will be still in a molten 
state, whilst the rest solidifies, causing liability to strains anil distortion. Bronze 
made of one part of tin to nine of copper shriuks in cooling ^ inch in everv 
2 inches. At first when the hollow was trifling iu size the saving in metal and 
weight was very slight, but as the process advanced the metal liecame so thiu as 
to bring about a very considerable saving. The hollow head from the Thames 
(fig. 45) weighs seven ounces, but had it been cast solid it would have weighed 
two pounds. It was, therefore, the incidence of manufacture, and not merely an 
attempt to save metal which led to the invention of casting hollow heads. 

Prol>ably the earliest and certainly the most interesting series of stone moulds 
is that found at Omagh in Ireland, which has been described by Mr. Coffey in 

• Evans. 441*. 
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a paper entitled “ Moulds for Primitive Spear-Heads found in County Tyrone. 
These moulds are made of sandstone, and have varied half moulds cut on the front 
and back of each. They were intended for casting tanged and early socketed 
spear-heads. These moulds present many difficulties: one (fig. 70) is for casting 
a tanged blade of a similar type to Class I., but differs from that in having the 
midrib of the blade continued down the tang. No weapon having this feature is 
known, ami it woidd apparently be detrimental to the hafting of the blade without 
any corresponding advantage being gained, since the shaft woidd be materially 
weakened by the amount of wood necessarily cut away for its admittance. 

Fig. 78 is a mould for casting a similar head, but without any tang or other 
apparent means of attachment. The moulds may have been cut short at some 
period later than that of their manufacture, or more probably the blade may have 
been intended to have been cast in one mould and a socket in another, the two 
being subsequently united by fusing, ns lias occurred in the case of some Greek 
spear-heads. No weapon formed in this way, however, which belongs to such an 
early period of the Bronze Age is known. Fig. 81 was intended for casting a 
looped socket which would fit a blade such as woidd be cast in fig. 78. No 
separate looped ferrules, however, are known. Fig. 80 was made for casting a 
tanged blade, the tang, however, is much too short to la? efficient, and it may l>e 
that the mould was once longer. 

The mould (fig. 83) was found in the western part of Anglesea.' It is cut in 
an oblong stone of rectangular section which has a half mould on each of the four 
sides. Fig. 83a is for casting the early socketed type of spear-head, Class II., 
and shows the characteristic obtuse point and simulated jaws which mark the 
division between the socket and the solid dagger-like blade. On either side of the 
mould near the base of the blade is a notch intended to hold the ends of a short 
bar of wire which passed through the core to steady it. The cavity of the socket 
extended very little further than this point, and the bhide above has a narrow 
solid midrib. There are semi-circular grooves on the lower portion of the socket 
for forming loops. Fig. 83u shows the other side of the same mould with much 
the same features. The blade is in form more leaf-shaped, of the plain ribless 
type. Another mould of very similar character was found in Loch Gur, Limerick, 
and is now in the British Museum.* 


* Proceeding! of Ihr Royal Society of Antiipiuriet of Ireland, xxxrii. part '2, 1907. 

* Archaeological Journal, iii. 257, and vi. 358. 

* < laide to the Bronte Aye Antiquities, fifj. 53. 
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Although stone moulds found in the United Kingdom aro usually for casting 
early forms of the spear-head, yet abroad, where the leaf-shaped head prevailed, 
moulds for casting that form are not uncommon. 

Two stone moulds from Ireland, in the Greenwell Collection [British Museum] 
(figs. 84 and 85), one from Maghera, Londonderry, and the other from Little 
Ballymena, Antrim, were intended for casting a head which has loops joined to 
the base of the wings by a narrow band. They have a narrow rib up the midrib 
socket similar to fig. 20. 


BUTTS. 

In most cases no metal termination seems to have been attached to the butt 
end of the shaft, but some of those belonging to the later Bronze Age were 
provided with a bronze butt. This consists of a tapering tube, which generally 
has a flat end (fig. 76), though in some cases the end is pointed (fig. 75), and now 
and then it has a bulbous or trumpet-mouth termination. In an Irish specimen,* 
which has only one peg hole, the end has been so much worn ns to expose the 
hollow within, which seems to show that the spear was at times trailed along the 
ground behind the owner. 

Butts are cast in one piece and carefully cored, and have usually two holes 
for fixing them to the shaft by means of a peg. They vary in length from aUmt 
8 to 16 inches, and the mouth is usually about | inch in diameter, or rather less. 
The mouth is always less in diameter than that of the socket of the heads found 
associated with them, indicating that the shaft tapered to the butt end. 


8HA ITS. 

Many spear-heads, especially those from river beds, still contain that part of 
the shaft which was enclosed within the socket. This appears to have been made 
principally of ash, but some of pinewood have been met with. As no complete 
spear-shaft has been found, it is impossible to say what was its length. There is 
one in the Museum of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (No. 162), which was 
found at Edenderry, King’s County, Ireland. It is now 3 feet 10 inches long, 
but it is broken and a part is missing. 


• Now in iho Greenwell Collection (British Museum). 
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RIVETS AND PEGS OR PINS. 

The heads of the tanged type were sometimes fixed, by a wooden pin, and at 
others by a bronze rivet, similar to but longer than those by which the haft of the 
dagger blade was secured (figs. 5 and 6). 

Actual rivets are unknown in socketed heads, though simulated rivet heads 
are found on those of the early socketed form, Class II. (figs. 9 and 11). They 
are survivals from the actual rivet heads of the tanged type (fig. 8). The true 
rivets in those of the tanged typo are always pluced at right angles to the plane of 
the blade, while pins or pegs in the socketed heads are parallel to the plane, and 
when not so placed are probably later additions, as are some pin holes in looped 
heads. In these cases the heads were originally without peg holes, the intention 
l>eing to fasten the head to the shaft by means of the loops. From some cause, 
probably at a time when pins were the common mode of attachment, the peg holes 
were drilled in the socket and the loops superseded as a mode of fastening. (See 
fig. 19.) 

The pin or peg, by which some of the early and all the late socketed spear¬ 
heads were fixed to the shaft, has commonly been called a rivet. It is really a 
peg, and supplies a fastening much superior to that which was provided by the 
loops. Those made of wood sometimes remain, but as none of bone or horn has 
been found, the peg does not seem to have been commonly, if ever, made of these 
materials. In some rare cases, most frequently in those of the barbed form, the 
pin was made of bronze (fig. 57). The following examples of bronze pins in 
ordinary leaf-shaped heads are known : one from the Thames, now in the British 
Museum; one from Lakonheath, now in the Evans Collection ; and one from 
Ireland in the collection of Mr. Day, of Cork (No. 112). These pegs usually 
project, though slightly, l*eyond the socket, but there is one in the British Museum 
from the river Thames, near Windsor, that has the ends of the pin flush with the 
side of the socket. 

In the British Museum there are two leaf-shaped socketed heads without 
loops, which are also without peg holes, they must therefore have depended 
entirely on the grip the socket got on the head of the shaft for their attachment. 

The knife, which has sometimes been called a spear-head, like the axe, onlv 
developed a socket late in the Bronze Age. The cavity is short and elliptical 
(fig. 70), never round like that of the spear, and has the pin holes at right angles 
to the plane of the blade, the reverse of those which are found in the spear-head. 
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LOOPS. 

That the loops were cast in a semi-circular form and subsequently flattened 
by hammering down is proved by the moulds (figs* 88 and 84). This process 
of hammering produced a Hat bridge more or less of a lozenge form (figs. 00 
and 61).* 

This flattened bridge was continued when the loops were moved up to form a 
portion of the base of the wings (fig. 28), and even when the loops moved into the 
wings themselves they seem to have survived in the so-called “ protected loops ” 
(fig. 29). This feature could not have been intended, as has been suggested, to 
prevent the cutting of the thong, for the openings with their raised outer edge 
are always placed close to the midrib socket, which projecting higher than the 
so-called protector would therefore itself prevent the thong being cut. 

The question of the loops presents many difficulties. Why did they supersede 
the use of the pin as a mode of fastening? a mode which is so much more 
efficient and which eventually was reintroduced and became universal. The 
reason may be that the method of securing the flint heads was to lash them into a 
split at the end of the shaft, or more probably into a slightly broader piece of 
wood or horn which formed the “foreshaft” or intermediary between the shaft 
and the head (fig. 68). In the tanged type the addition of a thong was pro¬ 
bably resorted to in order to bind the head of the spear more firmly to the shaft; 
it may thus, as the traditional method of fixing the spear-head, have superseded 
the use of the pin, over which method of fastening it had also this advantage, 
that it does not weaken the shaft. Even if the shaft were broken at the socket the 
thong would still prevent the metal head being lost. 

Again it may be asked why were tho loops moved upwards ? They certainly 
were so, and when near the base of the wings the latter seem to be exteuded 
down bv means of a short band to join the loops (fig. 20). At a later time they 
passed into the wings themselves. At first they were placed somewhat low down, 
but eventually they wore moved to a somewhat more balanced position (fig. 40), 
where they form lunate openings and thus serve quite a different purpose from 

• The loop* of • head from tho river Thome* at NVundsworth deserve apodal notice, for though 
of the usual diamond shape jet upon examination they will bo found to be built up by the insertion 
of a bridge piece between two projecting spurs, which havo been subsequently riveted over the ends 
of the bridge; nor does this appear to have been a repair, for both loops are similarly constructed 
(fig. 16). 
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that of their origin. Lunate openings are not confined to any one class, being 
found in Classes V., Va., Vb., and VI. 

Another difficulty is created by the nature of the loops, which in some cases 
have an opening so narrow that no effective thong could be passed through them 
(fig. 62). There are instances where there is no opening at all, but these raav 
perhaps be survivals. There is an example from the Thames, now in the Tower 
of London (fig. 30), where oval loops form an integral portion of the socket and 
have no opening whatever. That this is not the case of an unfinished article is 
clearly shown by the signs it exhibits of having been used. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that if loops were used on the head, it 
would be necessary to have some means of attaching the thong to the shaft. 


DECORATION. 

Throughout the whole series of spear-heads, from the tanged blades onwards, 
decoration to a greater or less extent is occasionally found. On the tanged blades 
the ornamentation is simple, and confined to a single grooved line or to a series of 
such lines, which run parallel to the edge of the blade. This decorative grooving, 
but in a different position, is continued upon those heads which constitute the 
first development from the tanged type, when a ferrule, and afterwards a socket, 
has been added. Tim grooved lines in these forms encircle the ferrule and socket 
at either end, and probably are a survival of the wrapping of thong used in 
the earlier form to aid in fixing the head to the shaft. When the spear-head 
developed into the later looped type, and still more when it reached the leaf¬ 
shaped form, designs of a much more varied character were employed, loth on 
the blude and on the socket, such as a series of alternate vertical and horizontal 
lines, zigzag and trinngular figures, and others characteristic of the decorative 
work of the Bronze Age. In some rare instances the ornamentation occurs on 
raised bands placed on the socket.* Gold is found filling the grooves in lines 
encircling the socket of a spear-head from Lough Gur, Limerick, Ireland, b and in 
one case it occurs in the shape of imitative rivet-heads placed on the blade.* 

1 wo unusually decorated heads deserve special mention. The first, in the 
collection of the Rev. M) illiam Green well, at Durham, is a small narrow leaf-shaped 

* Evans, tig. 393. 

b Evans, fig. 379. 

* Bruinli Museum. Guitl* to the Bronst Aijr Antiquilirt, fig. 45. 
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spear-bead with a socket which has been broken and ground flat in modern times, 
and has in it four peg holes, all of which are modern insertions. It was found 
in the county of Dublin (fig. 73). It possesses more than one peculiarity, and 
belongs no doubt to the latest period of the bronze spear-head. It has upon 
each wing on either face a figure consisting of a small grooved ring surrounded 
by a second similar ring, which is joined in two cases by a single grooved line 
to another double ring. In the other two figures there is attached in one case a 
single line which curves at the bottom, in the other a double line with a similar 
curved end. The second (fig. 74), a very remarkable head, found, it is said, with 
another like it, near Bobo, County Fermanagh, has been published by Mr. George 
Coffey in the Reliquary and. Illustrated Archaeologist .* It has figures on it some¬ 
what similar to those of the Dublin head, but arranged in a different and peculiar 
fashion. Figures of precisely the same kind occur not infrequently on a large and 
late form of the socketed axe. 

It may now be desirable to give an account of the places where some of the 
rare types have been found. 

CLASS L 

England. 

Arreton Down, Isle of Wight. British Museum. 

Burwell Fen, Cambridge. Evans Collection (Evans, p. 256). 

Fliutlesham, Suffolk. Two, in B. M. 

Matlock, Derbyshire. Evans Collection (Evans, fig. 326). 

Newbury, Berks (fig. 5). B. M. ( Archaeological Association Journal, xvi. 322.) 

Plymstock, Devon. B. M. ( Archaeological Journal, xxvi.) (Evans, 327.) 

Stratford-le-Bow, Essex. B. M. (Evans, fig. 325). 

Swaffhum Fen, Cambridge. Cambridge Museum. 

Scotland. 

Wkithaugh, Ayrshire. Anderson, Scotland in I'ayan Times, Stone and Bronze, fig. 185. 

Ireland. 

One from Westmeath. Day Collection. 

One from Westmeath. Royal Irish Academy. 

One in the Petrie Collection. 

One in the Grainger Collection, Belfast Museum. 

CLASS Ia. 

England. 

Arreton Down, now lost (fig. 7). (Archacoloyza, xxxvi. 326.) 

Snowshill, in Gloucestershire. B. M. (Eig. 8.) 

» N. S. iv. (1808), 120. This bond (fig. 7+) has a faceted socket, which is a very rare feature in 

the United Kingdom. 
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CLASS IL EARLY SOCKETED. 

This typo has been regarded as specially Irish, though it has been found in England, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 

The following examples of this class are known: 

England. 

Arreton Down, now in tho Greonwell Collection. B. M. Has simulated rivets, but no 
loops (tig. 9). 

River Thames, Lloyd Collection, now in tho Richmond (Surrey) Museum. Has no loops 

(fig. 12). 

One in the British Museum, fig. 72 in Guide. Locality nnknown. 

Quy-cum-Stow, Cambridge. In Antiquarian Museum, Cambridge. Has no loops. 

Ono in the Antiquarian Museum, Cambridge. Locality unknown. 

Scotland. 

Ono in the Crichton Royal Institute, Dumfries. Simulated rivets, but no loops. 

One from Lanarkshire (Evans, 326). Loops, but no simulated rivets. 

One looped from Cumlongan, Dumfriesshire, 1882. Now in the Evans Collection. 

One from Dean Water, Forfarshire. Now in the National Museum, Edinburgh, No.D. G. 23. 
One from Douglas. In the National Museum, Edinburgh, No. D. G. 86. 

Ik eland. 

Thirteen in tho Royal Irish Academy. 

One in the Collection of Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A., Cork. 

Ono from Tullamore, King’s County, 1881. Now in Evans Collection. 

Isle or Man. 

One from Peel, looped, engraved. (Archaeological Journal, ii. 187, and iii. 390.) 

HOLLOW HEADS. 

Hoard from Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, now in the British Museum. Contains, 
besides other articles, six heads or parts of heads. Seo 1’roceedingt Soe. Anlig. 
2nd S. ii. 249. One with lunate openings. (Fig. 41.) 

A hoard found at Stokeferrv, Norfolk. Six fragments. Evans Collection. 

Fenny Bently, Derbyshire. In British Museum. 

One from the Thames. Found at Richmond, 1886. Greenwell Collection. B. M. (Fig. 45.) 
One found in Burwell Fen. Now in Evans Collection. 

A fragment from Lluntisilio, Denbighshire. Groenwoll Collection. B. M. (Fig. 47.) 

A fragment. Edinburgh Museum. D. Q. Cat. 14. 

One from the Thames in tho Lloyd Collection. (Fig. 46.) 

One from Middleton, Yorks., 1859, now in the Antiquarian Museum, Cambridge. 

Ono from Swaffham, Cambs., 1892. Foster Bequest Antiquarian Museum, Cambridge. 
One from Aldreth, Cambs. In Cambridge Museum. 

One from tho Robinson Irish Collection, now in the York Museum, has lunate openings 
(Fig. 43.) 

Also barbed heads. 
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Fig. 12 | Lloyd Collection, Richmond]. 







Fig to. S«m mhill, Arri'tmt Down. 
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Fig. 23. Hammersmith. [B. M.] 
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Fig. 38. Haiti pen. [B. M ] 
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Kip. 43. A fragment from Inland. 
[York Mitrcum. J 

Sort—Kig. 40 i< on Plate LXVl. 
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Fig. 50. Hrnthcry Hum Cure. [B. M.] 


EXAMPLES OF BRONZE SPEAR-HEADS. (» lin«*r.) 
I’libli-licl by the Society of Anti(|iuirie» of London. 1900. 
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EXAMPLES OF BARBED BRONZE SPEAR-HEADS, CLASS VI (* linear.) 
I’ublUbcd by llir Society of Antiquaries of London, ISOS. 
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Fi(. Gfl. Gl<rrcr'« l-Jamt, Kiclmiuud. [B. M.] 




Fig. 6*. 






Fig. fit*. Su»w»bUI. [B. M.] 


EXAMPLES OF BRONZE SPEAR-HEADS, rrc. () linear.) 

l'ablivhfxl by the Society of Autiqtuirit* of London, 1609. 
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BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD AND SPEAR-BUTTS. (4 linear.) 
I’ubUalwtl tiy the Society of Anti<|uarifl* of London, 1909. 
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Fig. 85. Little BoIIvtomu. Antrim. [B. M.] 


MOULDS FOR CASTING BRONZE SPEAR HEADS <J liiimr.) 
Publiithol by the Society of Antiqnarie» of London, 1909*. 


































XVIII.— Excavation* on the site of the Roman city at Silchester, Hants, in 1908. 

By W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A. 




Head 24tU June, 1909. 


Before submitting to the Society, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Silchester Excavation Fond, an account of the work carried out last season, I must 
say a few words on the loss we have sustained by the death of our two colleagues, 
George Edward Fox and Frederick George Hilton Price. It was chiefly on 
account of the interest created by our late Director’s excavations on the site, 
of which he communicated a description to the Society in 1886* that I was able 
to persuade Mr. Fox to associate himself with the scheme for the complete and 
systematic excavation of the site which we had the honour of lading before the 
Society in February, 1890. w With the carrying out of this scheme both our 
departed friends were intimately associated. As Honorary Treasurer to the 
Excavation Fund our late Director not only devoted a good deal of valuable 
tirno, but was himself the contributor of a handsome annual subscription to the 
work he had so largely inspired. Of Mr. Fox’s part it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Most of the earlier records of our operations were written by him, and 
to his skill with pencil and brush we owe the beautiful drawings of architectural 
remains and mosaic pavements that from time to time havt been enshrine 
Archaoologia . Although increasing feebleness and ill health in recent years 
hindered our friend from visiting Silchester as often as formerly, Ins interest 

• Arckaeologia, 1. 263-280. b Proving,, 2nd S. xiii. 85-96. 
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to the last was unabated, and it is sad to think that his death should have 
occurred within a few weeks of the end of the great work on which he had so 
set his heart. 

The operations of 1908 were prosecuted in two entirely different directions. 
From 22nd May to 8th August most of the work was devoted to filling in the 
site of the basilica. This important building, with the adjoining forum , was 
uncovered by the Rev. J. G. Joyce between 1867 and 1878, and the remains 
of both have since lain open to the vicissitudes of our climate. The result was 
that what were at first strong lines of rubble foundation had become mere rows 
of looso flints, and such worked stones as remained in place had bocn shivered 
and splintered by frost. The whole site too was becoming gradually overgrown 
with vegetation. Under these circumstances it was strongly urged by Mr. Fox 
that what remained should be preserved by being, again covered up, and as the 
Duke of Wellington was willing to bear half the cost this has now been done. 
Mr. Fox was hopeful that in turning back the great spoil banks thrown up when 
the basilica was excavated various architectural and other fragments would be 
found which hod escaped the excavators. In this we were disappointed, as little 
came to light beyond some fragments of the great Corinthian capitals, a number 
of pieces of marble wall-linings, and a few coins and objects in bronze. The site 
of the forum has yet to be filled up. 

The other work of last season, that of investigation, was begun by searching 
in front of the temple uncovered the preceding year for further fragments of the 
image and inscriptions then found. The result was fruitless as to fragments, 
except one small piece of drapery, but the excavation brought to light a stone 
foundation 3$ inches thick, and measuring 2 feet by 2 feet 8 inches, apparently 
for an altar, since it lay directly in front of the temple entrance at a distance of 

some 25 feet. 

The next work was the re-examination of the remains of the east gate. 1 hese 
were uncovered in 1872 by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, whose account of his disoovenes 
is printed in Archaeoloyiaf 

As compared with the west gate, which we examined in 1890, the remains of 
the east gate are far less perfect, and it is not surprising that, through his not 
having seen the western one, some of Mr. Joyce’s conclusions should be wrong. 
His general description, however, agrees with what we have observed. 
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The gateway was built behind an opening about 45 feet wide left for it in the 
town wall, but the sides of the opening were merely rounded externally and did 
not return inwards as in the case of the west gnte. On the north the wall 
remained to a height of several feet, and the rounded corner had a chamfered 
plinth of brown sandstone on which rested a courso of the same material beneath 
the flint rubble of the wall itself. On the south the wall was ruined to a flint 
foundation 10$ feet thick, without any plinth, and the rounded corner was broken 
away, but the inside of the wall had a set-off of rough oolite slabs, 11 inches wide, 
which did not occur north of the gate. 

The gateway itself had been so completely destroyed that only its foundations 
remained, but these were of a particularly massive character. They showed that 
On the north the gateway was built up with a straight joint against the inner face 
of the wall, which overlapped it for a distance of 4 feet 8 inches. But the gate¬ 
way was not quite parallel with the wall, and on the south the rubble of the wall 
had been cut away to a doptli of 14 inches to allow of the south-east corner of the 
gateway being recessed into it. The overlap of the wall was apparently the same 
as on the north. 

Although the gateway was ruined to below the original ground level, nnd had 
therefore lost all traces of doorways and pilasters, its foundations showed that it 
was absolutely identical in plan and arrangement with the west gate, though on a 
slightly larger scale. It consisted of a double gate passage flanked on each side 
by a pair of guard chambers. The latter projected beyond the front of the gate 
passages, and were probably carried up as a pair of flanking towers to protect the 
entrance. Of these flanking members the northern block was better preserved 
than the other, and consisted of a solid mass of flint concrete with brick footings, 
and quoins and lacing courses of the same material. The northern face was 
standing some 3 feet high above its footings. The southern face was only about 
2 feet high and built chiefly of brown sandstone. The southern block seems to 
have been built differently from the other and had hardly any brickwork in its 
construction. It was also much more ruined, and was largely composed of the 
brown sandstone. A brick from a semi-circular pier built into the lowest courses 
was suggestive of a repair. The two flanking blocks were connected by two 
sleeper walls of concrete boneath the outer and inner arches of the gate passages, 
nnd the wall that divided the passages had also a concrete foundation, but this had 
mostly been destroyed by the modern drain referred to by Mr. Joyce. 

As compared with the west gate the east one is of the same width between 
the outer towers, and the arches had a like span of about 12 feet, but the gate 
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passages were 16 feet deep instead of 12 feet. The flanking blocks, which 
contained the guard chambers, were also 13| feet broad as against the 12 feet of 
the west gate, and projected inwards from tho wall 28 feet 10£ inches instead of 
only 24 feet. The total width of the east gate was 56 feet 3 inches, and of the 
west gate 53 feet. It is much to be regretted that no more should be left of so 
fine a gate-house as that which faced the road from London. 

How the gate-house was approached, whether by a bridge over the ditch 
without the wall or by a causeway, has yet to be ascertained during the operations 
of the present year. 

The examination of the gate having been completed early in August a 
beginning was made upon the trenching of the last section of the town which 
remained unexplored, an area to the west of the modern rickyard, bounded 
on the north by the town wall, on the south by the modern roadway through 
the site, and on the west by Insula XXVII., excavated in 1901. The stackyard 
was treuched so long ago as 1893, but contained nothing of interest except 
the gate leading to the amphitheatre, which had previously been uncovered by 
Mr. Joyce.* 

During the excavations of 1902 it had been found that the wall on the east 
side of the narrow street between Insula XXIX. aud XXX., which formed one 
side of the enclosure containing the two large temples, extended northward across 
the modern roadway through the site und into the area examined last year. Here 
the wall turned round at its northern end, and then continued for some distance 
in a straight line for the east gate. Owing to the lowering of the ground which 
has taken place within the quadrangle of modern farm buildings between it and 
the gato the further course of the wall could not be followed, but if it formed one 
side of a main street 20 feet wide this wonld have led directly towards the middle 
line of the gate itself. As this main street, if continued westwards, ought to have 
joined the main street of the same width between Insula XXVII. and XXVIII. a 
series of trenches were cut across the strip of Insula XXIX. loft on the north of 
the roadway, in the hope of finding a boundary wall in line with that inclosing 
Insula XXX. No such wall, however, could be found, and a continuous sheet of 
gravel underlying the top soil made it impossible even to define the roadway which 
must have existed here. Further trenching revealed another disturbing factor in 
the shape of three detached buildings, each of which overlay the assumed course 
of the main road. Since these buildings, as will appear later, stood within an 


• Arrhatologia, *1. 41f> and liv. 237. 
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extension of Insula XXIX. they have been numbered in continuation of the 
structures in that insula. 

The first, Block V., lay directly athwart the old line of road and partly 
on the line of another street which seems to have extended northward from that 
dividing Insula? XXIX. and XXX. One small square chamber at the north end 
could be traced by its gravel foundations, but the continuation of these south¬ 
wards was indistinguishable from the underlying gravel. The chamber in 
question contained against its west wall a pit (13) 13^ feet deep, filled with very 
dry rubbish, and containing nothing but broken fragments of pottery. The pit 
was 4 feet square at the top, but gradually narrowed to 3 feet square at the 
l>ottom. 

The second building, Block VI., stood some 80 feet west of Block V., and 
consisted of a rectangular enclosure about 65 feet long and 35 feet wide, extending 
northwards right across the old line of road. The greater part of it was perhaps 
an open court or yard, but in the southern end were two chambers of about equal 
size. The eastern of these contained the remains of a composite hypocaust, 
which was stoked from the court on the north. Traces of a wall running east¬ 
wards in continuation of that north of the hypocaust chamber suggest the former 
existence of another room or rooms on that side. Underlying the wall of the 
court near its north-east corner was a well (A). It was 23.}, feet deep, and lined 
from the bottom upw'ards with the usual framed boarding, forming a squaro of 
feet with stays across the corners. Twelve rows of the oak boarding remained, 
of an average width of 12 inches, and the whole structure was backed with clay 
throughout. Owing to a threatened collapse of the sides on account of water 
pressure the well could not be completely cleaned out. It yielded only a small 
quantity of fragments of pottery, but many odd pieces of wood, and a piece of the 
bottom of a finely woven vessel of basket-work (fig. 1). Concerning this, Colonel 
Prain, the Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, who was kind enough to have 
it examined, writes to Mr. Lyell: “ Mr. Boodle has at last completed his examina¬ 
tion of the basket-work .... and reports as follows: 'The basket-work is made 
from peeled woody twigs, some of the thicker straight pieces being entire and 
some of the thinner woven pieces being split. In some pieces the structure of the 
wood is almost obliterated, but in others, though the microscopic structure is not 
on the whole well preserved, tho nature of the pith and medullary rays and the 
distribution of tho vessels in tho wood can be roughly determined. Tho characters 
thus obtained would be insufficient for purposes of determination, but since they 
agree with the corresponding features of the willow, and this is the plant that 
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would most prolmbly be used for basket making, there is little doubt that this 
specimen was made of willow.* ” 

About 55 feet west of Block VL is Block VII. In the intermediate ground 
one pit (14) was met with. It was 21 feet deep, and sunk first through 3 or 4 feet 
of gravel, then through sand to the bottom. Mr. Stephenson notes that at the 
junction of the gravel and sand there was an old slip of the latter which, in the 
absence of all wood lining and clay pugging, suggests that the pit was begun for a 
well and abandoned. The uppermost layers of the filling in contained a little 
building material and some hypocaust tiles. At 17 feot Mr. Stephenson records 
the finding of three red jugs in the sand, two with handles and one larger one 



Fig. 1. Fragment of boaket-work found in » wdl in Intuit XXXVI. (|.) 


without. Below those was the thin wooden lining, the thick wooden l>ottom, and 
several staves of a large wooden vessel, <>J inches deep and about 1 foot in 
diameter, ]>crhaps a flour-bin. Lower down were a small cup of red-glazed ware, 
and n small black vase. 

Block VII. was a somewhat curious structure. It was oblong in plan, 
measuring G1 feet by 20J feet externally, and stood north and south, with its 
north end athwart the old street line. It consisted of at least three divisions, a 
narrow one at each end, and a larger in the middle which had a hypocaust 
under its western half. The whole had, however, been much ruined, and little 
else than the gravel foundations and the stokehole of tho hypocaust remained. 
Against the east wall was found a small hoard of coins, as follows: 
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Theodora (wife of Constantiua I.) 

pax pvblica ... l 

PIETA8 ROMANA ... 5 

Constans (a.d. 3:33-350) 

VICTORIA. D. D. AVGGG. X. N. . . 57 

GLORIA EXEROITVS ... 21 

VIRTV8 AVG .... 1 

Illegible ..... 2 

Total . . 87 


Both Block VI. and Block VII. seem to have been buildings connected with 
some industry in which a drying room played a prominent part, and it may l>e 
that they are an offshoot, of the dyeworks in the north-western quarter of the 
town. 

1 lie considerable area to the north of the buildings just described contained 
a good deal of open ground. 

Immediately to the north of Block VI. the trenches disclosed the walling of 
a large quadrangular enclosure, about 115 feet long and 95 feet wide, with its 
longor axis nearly east and west. The north-east angle for some obscure reason 
has been canted. I he foundations of the enclosing wall wero 26 inches wide, but 
the wall itself, of which only a few fragments remained on the north and west, 
was 18 inches thick. In the north-east quarter of the enclosure, and standing 
square w ith it, wore the gravel foundations of a rectangular structure about 
1J feet square. 1 wo pits were also met with in the enclosure. One of these 
(2) Mr. Stephenson describes as a small circular hole about 3 feet in diameter 
sunk in the gravel to a depth of 9 J feet. Near the bottom were two small pots, 
and at 7 feet down a small brass of Crispus. Only a few fragments of pottery 
were contained in the filling. 

The other pit (4) was 7 feet deep but 9 feet in diameter, and sunk wholly in 
the gravel. Mr. Stephenson records the finding of “ a few fragments of broken 
pottery, mostly black and grey, and a few bones; a small brass of Carausius on 
the bottom; two coins of the Constantine family, and five other illegible between 
4 feet and 6 feet down, and n large brass of Hadrian at 3 feet; five bone pins and 
fragments of others; and one square green glass object, perhaps from a brooch.” 

It is unfortunate that neither the pits nor the many trenches cut across this 
walled enclosure afforded any clue to its purpose. Such a number of the small 
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Square isolated buildings like that contained within it have been found at Callow 
that they must have hud some special use. Nothing, however, has in any case 
come to light to explain it. The discovery within some of fragments of painted 
wall plaster shows that they were not mere outhouses. After much consideration 
I ventured to suggest to Mr. Fox whether they might not be private chapels for 
the lares or other deities, and this theory he expressed himself willing to accept. 
The example under notice differs, however, from others in lieing set within an 
enclosure by itself, and may therefore perhaps be regarded as a small temple or 
shrine. 

To the north of it are the remains of a house (No. 1) which may have been 

the residence of the ownor or custodian of the shrine. 

It is of somewhat unusual plan, consisting of a rectangular courtyard 14 feet 



Kljt- 3. U*ml of fine bUrk |«itt«:rr found In XXXV1. (|.) 


square, with a row of chambers on the north, and traces of others on the east. 
Outside the south-east corner of the courtyard was an entrance porch, which 
probably opened into a pentise along the east side of the courtyard, leading to a 
square room or lobby in its north-cast corner. Very little else than the gravel 
foundations of the building remained, and all its floors had been destroyed. 

Beneath tlio north-east corner of the eastern range was a large pit (1), 
10 feet deep and 8 feet in diameter. Mr. Stephenson records that the filling in 
contained little broken pottery, but about 6 feet down were many horn cores* 
of hot long if rout, and a few bones; also a second brass of Domitian, and an 
enamelled bronze lid of a seal box. 

To the north of this pit and outside the house was another (9) 17 feet deep, 

» Mr. A. H. Lycll has counted sixty. 
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but it yielded nothing save a very few fragment* of pottery, and many pieces of 
charcoal. 

Three other pits were met with just to the west of the walled enclosure. 
The southernmost (6) was 11 feet deep, and sunk wholly in the gravel, but 
contained nothing beyond a few fragments of pottery. Pit 3, a little to the 
north, was 15j feet deep and of irregular form. Bits of charcoal occurred all 
through the filling, but naught else save a few fragments of pottery. Pit 12, 
near the north-west corner of the enclosure, was sunk through gravel nnd sand to 
a depth of 18 feet. It yielded nothing of importance except throe silver coins, 
two of Antoninus Pius and one of Gordianus the younger, l>etween 4 and t» feet 
down. To the west of these pits was a large extent of open ground, stretching 
northwards as far as a building (Block II.) at some distance north-west of House 
No. 1. This consisted of one large clmtnl>er, 35 feet long and 22} feet broad, wurmed 
by a composite hypocaust, with, opening out of it on the west, an apsidal chnmbor 
13* feet wide and 9£ feet deep. This apse was square outside, and from its 
massive construction was no doubt vaulted with a semi-dome. To the west of the 
large chamlwr were several lesser rooms, hut their gravel foundations merger! into 
the underlying gravel sheet here, and the rest of the building could not be traced. 
It may have formed part of a house, or Iwlonged to some industry which involved 
drying rooms. Another building of similar plan was uncovered in Insula XXII. 
in 1899. 

Within the area of Block II. were two pits. The first (5), in front of the 
apse, was sunk 15 feet through gravel and sand, hut contained nothing save n 
very few fragments of pottery, a bronze finger ring, and a brooch. The second 
pit (15) was 6 feet square and 14 feet deep. Beyond much building material near 
the top it yielded nothing of interest except a quantity of fruit stones from the 
lowest layer. 

Just to the south of Block II., lieside the remains of a long hearth, was another 
pit (10). It was 17 feet deep, and at the ljottom in a layer of black stuff lay, in 
no sort of order, a ring of pots, some on their sides, others upright. Of these, 
fifteen were more or less whole, while others were much broken (tig. 3). Round 
the neck of a black jug a piece of string or cord was found in position. This has 
been examined for Mr. Lyell by Colonel Prain who reports that it “ appears to 
consist of strips of the bark of a woody plant.” hut owing to its unsatisfactory 
preservation the identity of this cannot Ikj exactly determined. 

In the open ground between Block II. and House No. 1 two other pits were 
met with. One of these (11) was oblong in plan, measuring 5 feet by feet, 
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and 13J feet deep. Owing to its regular form, which was maintained throughout, 
it looks as if sunk for a well, but only two stumps of wood were found in the 
bottom. At a depth of 4 feet down two small pots were recovered from it. The 
other pit (8) was 16 feet deep, but yielded nothing of interest beyond a few 
fragments of potter}' and many pieces of charcoal. 




Ftg. 3. Portion of n group ul icwli of pottery found in fit 10, Intuit XXXVI. 


It appears from the general plan of the town that there should be imme¬ 
diately to the east of the large walled enclosure a street running northward in 
continuation of that between Insula: XXLX. and XXX. No definite indications of 
this were found, but the topsoil here is underlaid by an extensive sheet of gravel 
in which it would be difficult to trace a street, and it is therefore quite probable 
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that it existed. In that case the area which has just been described would form 
Insula XXXVI. and has been so numbered. 

The ground to the east has been numbered Insula XXXVII., and of this 
quite one-half is occupied by the modern stackyard which was trenched in 1893 
with entirely negative results. The other half was excavated last year. In its 
southern part were traced the foundations of a well-built wall which evidently 
belonged to a large enclosure like that to the west. Most of the north side 
was followed, and the return southwards of its eastern end as far as the farm 
buildings, but the other two sides had been destroyed. The north side was 
parallel with the town wall on the north. Nothing was found within the 
enclosure to give a suggestion as to its use, but from its nearness to the great 
eastern gateway it may have been used as a cattle market, or for some such 
purpose. 

Immediately to the north of the enclosure, and close up under the bank 
backing the town wall, were disclosed the remains of a small house (No. 1) of the 
corridor type. It stood north and south, and had on the west side a row of 
chambers, in the largest of which were traces of a mosaic floor of coarse chalk 
and red tile tesserx. There had been a corridor or other chambers on the east 
side, but the only tangible proof of the existence of them was a patch of mosaic 
paving at the north end, laid in narrow bands of drab and red. Just to the east of 
this was an oblong chamber, either isolated or semi-detached, measuring internally 
about 15 feet by 20 feet with walls of peculiar construction. These were well 
built of flint and from 26 to 28 inches thick at the base, but were set back 
above this so as to form an internal ledge II or 12 inches wide. The appearance 
of this was suggestive of a large beam or balk of timber framing having been 
set upon it, which is not surprising in a town where the buildings were pro¬ 
bably largely of half-timbered construction. The house was much ruined, and 
from the depth at which it lay had probably been so while the town of Calleoa 
existed. 

The gateway in the town wall leading to the amphitheatre was re-examined 
in 1898, and subsequently described in Archaeologia .* 

One other feature in Insula XXXVII. may be noticed; the remains of the 
wall turret in the south-east corner. This has been very carefully examined by 
Mr. Stephenson and Mr. J. Challeuor Smith, and it is quite clear that both turret 
and the part of the wall on which it stood were built on a curve, instead of with 


• Vol. liv. 357. 
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an angle as at the other points where the wall changes its direction. W liy this 

particular corner alone was rounded it is difficult to say. 

Yet another question has to be dealt with, and that is, what was the course 

of the street leading into the town from the east gate ? 

It is clear from the town plan, not ouly that the original streot led directly 
from the gate, but the gate itself was built slightly askew with the wall so as to 
face it exactly. Yet for some unknown reason this first street was diverted from 
its course and actually built over in three separate places. With the object of 
finding what had happened a series of trenches was run northwards from the 
old street. These soon revealed the unmistukeable lines of the new street, 
owing to its gravel layers being somewhat raised above the general surface. Its 
course was nearly parallel with the imperfect enclosure north of Insula XXX., 
and the abundance of loose flints along the line showed clearly that the enclosure 
in question had a wall along the street. The exact line of this could not, however, 
be definitely laid down on plan. As the street proceeded westwards it gradually 
curved and eventually passed between Block VI. of Insula XXIX. and the walled 
enclosure north of it in Insula XXXVI. Beyond this it was not necessary to 
trace it, since it could only have continued on to join the street between the next 
two insula; westwards. The new street was easily traced eastwards as far as 
the modern farm biddings, but beyond them its course could not bo followed, 
owing to the area enclosed by the buildings having been long since lowered to get 
down to a firm and dry bottom for the stock. It is, however, worth i\ Idle noting 
that the general direction of the new street was not towards the middle of the 
gate, as in the case of the original street, but towards the southornmost of the 
two archwavs. Now it will perhaps be remembered that when the west gate was 
uncovered in 1890 wo found that during the later days of the life of the town 
one of the arches had been closed and roughly built up. Does uot the line of 
direction of the new street suggest a similar state of things having existed at 
the east gate? It is of course true that nothing was found in proof of this, 
but the complete destruction of the gate above ground would account foi the 
disappearance of whatever evidence may have existed. It is also difficult to 
see why the west gate should have been partly built up and not the eastern 
as well. 

With the investigation of theso lines of road the year s work came to an end, 
and when the filling in had been finished on the 10th of December, so had the 
complete and systematic examination of the hundred acres within the wall of 
Calleva Atrebatum which was begun in 1890. 
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It only remains to say a few words on such of the minor finds of 1908 us 
have not already been noticed. 

Foremost among these are the curious sandstone fragments from the filling 
in of the basilica, with the deep indentations caused by the sharpening of tools, 
probably of the carvers of the fine Corinthian capitals, etc. that adorned the 
basilica itself. 

Of objects in metal the most curious is a small silver disc, , 7 rt inch in diameter, 
evidently part of a seal, since the design and lettering are reversed, engraved with 
a rude bust of a man encircled by four stars and the word vivas. Two bronze 
bowls, found within the area of House No. 1, Huula XXX\ I., also deserve attention, 
if only for their perfect condition (fig. 4). The other bronze objects include a 
considerable number of brooches of various types, a disc with a phallus in relief 
(no doubt a charm against the evil eye), and the usual miscellaneous lot of nails, 



Kijj. Turn linidK.' Imwl» found in Hume No. 1, t»nla XXXVI. (L) 


bangles, rings, etc. Bone objects are represented by the customary group of 
pins, but the finds of glass and iron are insignificant. 

The plant remains, which have been examined with his usual patient care by 
Mr. I ..veil, have only yielded one new species and that of little interest, Polygonum 
amphUnum. Mr. Clement Reid also notes the finding, for the third time at 
Call era, of a number of box Icua’cs. Professor Newton has nothing to report 
concerning the l>ones of animals examined by him. 

Although the area of the Romano-British town has now been completely 
excavated and planned there still remains another season’s work for the examina¬ 
tion of the outer defences, and of the ditch encircling the existing Avail. Until 
this has been completed, it is hoped during the current season, it will bo well to 
defer until next year the consideration of the general results deduciblc from the 
excavations and the reports on the pottery and other objects now in the Reading 
VOL. LXI. F 
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Museum, which have been most kindly promised by Mr. II. B. Walters and other 
experts. 

1 he accompanying block plan (fig. 5) shows the progress made in the 
excavation of the site of tho town down to the end of 1908. 



Fif. 5. Bl.irk I'l.iu of tbr ltomaQ town of Silrhcatcr, (bowing portion* excavated down to th« rod of 1908. 
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XLX. H ooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. By Alfred C. Fbyer, 

Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Read ‘26th November, 1908. 


The forty-sixth volume of Arehaeologia contains a paper on Little Horkesley 
church, Essex, by Sir Clements R. Markham, with some account of the three 
wooden monumental effigies in that church.* A carefully prepared list of the 
wooden monumental effigies in England and Wales is appended to that paper. 
This list is arranged as a topographical index, and records the existence of 
seventy-eight wooden effigies. Four, however, are given in error, so that this 
number i* reduced to seventy-four. Recent research now permits nineteen more 
to be added to this list. Sir Clements R. Markham only refers to six wooden 
effigies which were destroyed; records of sixteen more, however, are now 
appended, and it is quite probable that this unfortunate list may have to bo 
extended as further knowledge of our lost effigies comes to light. 

Somo notices of wooden monumental effigies are found in the work of the 
industrious Weever, who studied effigies in the dioceses of Canterbury, London, 
and Rochester in the seventeenth century. Gough’s stately folios on Sepulchral 
Monuments in (treat Britain ; Stothard’s great work on Monumental Effigies, 
which was brought to a conclusion by his untimely death in 1821 ; the Rev. 
Thomas Kerrich’s beautiful drawings now preserved in the British Museum; 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 


Mr. Albert Hartshorno’s splendid work on the Recumbent Monumental Effigies of 
Northamptonshire; Mr. Chancellor’s Ancient Sepulchral Monuments of Essex; the 
volumes of Lysons’s Magna Britannia ; and the beautiful work of the brothers 
Hollis, have all given us some illustrations and scattered references to a few of 
our wooden effigies. 

The county histories contain a few records of this class of monumental 
effigies; for example, the paper on the effigy of Robert du Bois, at Fersford, 
Norfolk, by Blomofield,* is of value, and there is a long account of the effigy of 
Sir John Pitchford in Eyton’s Shropshire* The most valuable paper on wooden 
effigies in the county histories is to bo found in the first volume of the new 
Victoria TIistory of Northamptonshire, 0 by Mr. Albert Hartshorne, whose wide 
and exteusive knowledge has been so freely at the service of the author of 
this paper. Notes and Queries contains a few useful references, and the trans¬ 
actions of the county archaeological societies contain papers on a few individual 
wooden effigies. Mr. Henry Laver has written on the Elmstead knight,'* Canon 
Bazeley and Miss M. L. Bazelcy on the effigy of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
in Gloucester cathedral church,” Mr. W. n. St. John Hope on a wooden effigy 
and tomb of a secular canon in the church of All Saints, Derby, 1 while in the 
volumes of the Archaeological Journal a paper is found on the effigy of a priest at 
Little Leighs, Essex,* on four wooden effigies at Clifton Reynes, Buckinghamshire,* 1 
and the cross-leggod effigy of a layman at Much Marcle, Herefordshire, 1 has been 
carefully described by Mr. Bloxarn. The Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society 1 contain a paper on the wooden effigy of a lady at Tavistock, 
Devon; but by far the most important work on effigies in wood is the paper by 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne in Some Minor Arts.* 

As far as can be at present ascertained there are ninety-throe wooden 
monumental effigies' existing in England and Wales, and these are distributed 

* Vol. i. 104. 

* Vol. vi. 282. 

* Vol. i. 400. 

* Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, x. Purl 3. 

' Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, xxvii. 289. 

1 Transactions of the Derbyshire Archaeological a tut Natural llistory Society, viii. 185. 

* Vol. xriii. 77. ' Vol. xxxiii. 239. k P. 55. 

k Vol. xi. 149. I Vol. vi. 192. 

1 The wooden figures of William of Valence and King Henry V. in Westminster Abbey were 
covered with metal plates; yet they have heen included in the above number, although these wooden 
cores cannot be called sculpture when deprived of their plates. 
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over twenty-six counties.* Fifty-eight aro military personages, and among them 
we find one duke and three earls. There are twenty-four Indies, and of their 
number four are countesses. We have also one king, one judge, three laymen, 
one archbishop, and three priests, and two of the effigies have cadavers. 

Authentic records exist of twenty-two wooden effigies which have l>een 
destroyed, and these were located in eleven different counties.* Fourteen were 
military personages, including one earl; six were ladies, including one countess; 
and there was one bishop, one secular priest, and one civilian. 

The story of the destruction of these effigies is a painful episode in the history 
of monumental tombs. It is recorded by Major Davies that in the middle of the 
last century the washerwomen of Brecon were using fragments of tho wooden 
effigy of Reginald Breos. Five out of six effigies belonging to the family of 
Games were destroyed by the Parliamentarian soldiers when they visited the 
priory church of Brecon. The effigy of Anthony, the last Lord Lucy of Egre- 
mont, Cumberland, disappeared about the close of the eighteenth oentury. The 
effigy of the wife of Sir John Stowford no longer exists at West Down, Devon, 
and the effigy which is supposed to have l>eeu that of Andrew Stanley, first 
Master of Greatham Hospital, county Durham, was existing in 1794. As many 
as four wooden effigies probably belonging to the Vere family, and including at 
least one to an Earl of Oxford, were destroyed at Earl’s Colne, Essex, during 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century. The effigy of Sir William Messing 
was actually ordered to be destroyed by the vicar of the church at Messing about 
one hundred years ago, and tho parish clerk obeyed the directions of his tactless 
superior to the very letter. An effigy in Abbey Dore is stated by Gough to have 
been that of Bishop Caducan, and in excellent preservation in 1786 when only the 
top of the pastoral stafF was damaged. Since that date it has been destroyed. 
The bishop died in 1225, and a wooden effigy of so early a dato would have been 
of great value. A diminutive effigy of a knight at Ayot St. Lawrence, Hereford¬ 
shire, has been destroyed, and one to Sir Baldwin Wake (died 1282) at Market 


• Six Berkshire, four Buckinghamshire, one Brecknockshire, two Cambridgeshire, two Cumber¬ 
land, two Derbyshire, two Devonshire, seven Durham, ten Essex, two Gloucestershire, six Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight, two Herefordshire, threo Kent, two Middlesex, one Monmouthshire, one 
Nottinghamshire, three Norfolk, ten Northamptonshire, two Rutland, two Staffordshire, four 
Shropshire, two Somersetshire, six Suffolk, one Surrey, one Sussex, and nine Yorkshire. 

* Six Brecknockshire, one Cumberland, one Devonshire, one Durham, five Essex, two Hereford¬ 
shire, one Lincolnshire, one Nottinghamshire, one Northamptonshire, one Shropshire, and two 
Suffolk. 
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Deeping, Lincolnshire, is no longer existing. An effigy of a knight, said to be the 
founder of the church at Radcliff-on-Trcnt, Nottinghamshire, was existing until 
the last century, when it met with an untimely end. During a local celebration of 
one of the victories in the Peninsular War the populace seized the effigy, dressed 
it up in an old uniform, and styling it Napoleon burnt it in a blazing bonfire. 
Until the early part of the eighteenth century the church of Holdenby, 
Northamptonshire, possessed a valuable wooden effigy of a franklin of the timo 
of Edward III., and there is a tradition that it was removed by some gentleman 
who drove away with it in a carriage. Mr. Albert Hartshorne possesses a 
sketch of a wooden effigy of a knight of the Ercall family which once existed 
at High Ercall, Shropshire. This sketch was made by the late Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne in 1835, and since that date the effigy has disappeared. Heveningham 
church, Suffolk, has lost two wooden effigies; they were existing in 1833, but 
soon after that date they were wantonly destroyed by fire. This is only a meagre 
record, but there must have l>een, at one time, a vast number of wooden effigies 
which are now lost or were even actually destroyed by their custodians or with 
their permission. 

The exposure of the dead at the funeral was followed towards the close of 
the fourteenth century by the practice of bearing in the funeral procession the 
hastily made “ lively effigy ” of the dead person “ in his very robes of estate.” 
This was placed temporarily in the church under or associated with the “ herse.” 
These “ lively figures ” were closely allied to wooden effigies, and may have been 
suggested by them as their foundations were of wood, while the faco and hands 
were of wax or fine plaster tinted to life. These figures, dressed in gorgeous 
roltes and with tinsel crowns and ornaments, presented a life-like appearance. 
Some of them, dating from Plantagenet times to the l>eginning of last century, 
are still preserved in Westminster Abbey, and are known as the “ Ragged 
Regiment.” • 

In Cornwallis’s Life of Prince Henry, who died in 1612 at the age of eighteen, 
it is stated that the day before the funeral “ his Representation was brought (made 
in so short Warning, as like him as could be) and apparelled with Cloaths, having 
his Creation Robes al)ove the same, his Cap and Crown upon his Head, his Garter, 
Coller, with a George about his Neck, his golden Staff in his Right Hand lying 

• Seo the exhaustive paper *' On tho Funeral Effigies of the King* anil Queens of England, 
with special reference to thoao in tho Abbey Church of Westminster " by W. H. St. John Hopo in 
Archaeologia, lx. 517-670; also Some Minor Art*, 57; Portraiture in Recumbent Xfigirt, by Albert 
Hartshorne, 28-30. 
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cross a little; briefly, every Tiling as he was apparelled at the Time of his 
Creation; which being done, it was laid on the Back on the Coffin, and fast 
bound to the same, the Head thereof being supjiorted by two Cushions, just as 
it was to be drawn along the Streets in the Funeral Chariot.”* 

“ The Coffin with the Representation (as is before said) remaining still under 
the Hearse, to be seen of all, until the 19th of the said Month of December , b when 
decked and trimmed with Cloaths, as he wont when he was alive, Robes, Collar, 
Crown, Golden Rod in his Hand, &c. it was set up in a Chamber of the said 
Chapel at Westminster, amongst the Representations of the Bangs and Queens, 
his famous Predecessors, where it remaineth for ever to be seen.” * 

We learn from a record in the reign of Henry III. that wood was used for 
the foundation of a statue for the tomb of Princess Catherine, who died in 1257, 
which was covered with silver-gilt, plates. 4 It is probable that this was for a 
figure of St. Catherine and not for an effigy of the princess. However, in 1296 
wo find that a tomb was erected in Westminster Abbey to William of Valence. 
This has a full-sized wooden figure covered with a number of plates of copper, 
some of which were enamelled. This work, like the tomb of Walter of Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester," now destroyed, was sent from Limoges, and was doubtless 
the work of John of that city. The human form is poorly expressed, and the 
makeshift way of covering the junctions of the sheets with strips of filagree-work 
is poor art. The artist has depicted “ banded mail,” and the delicate enamel work 
of a series of scutcheons on the surcoat, and the great enamelled shield worn on 
the hip after the French manner, show technical skill of a high order. This 
monument must have presented an appearance of great splendour when the wooden 
chest ' upon which the effigy rests was also adorned with metal plates. These 
have all been removed, and this denuded memorial is but a shadow of a tomb 
which once presented a gorgeous and almost barbaric magnificence. The effigy 
of Henry V. is also a wooden figure which was once adorned with silver plates. 


• Sir Charles Com Wallin, An Aeeount of the Baptism, Life, Death and Funeral of the .Vo»t Incom¬ 
parable Prince FREDERICK IIENR 1', Prince of WALES. (London, 1751), 47. 

• Twelve dayB after the funeral. 

• Hid. 50. 

• The Chancellor'll Roll of 56 Henry III. (1272). 

• Tn the Louvre in n wooden effigy of Blanche do Champagne, died 1283. This is covered with 
plates of copper, and the h ead rests upon nn enamelled cushion of Limoges work. 

r An early example of a wooden tomb, but supporting a stone effigy, is that of William 
Longespee in Salisbury cathedral church. 
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Queen Catherine, widow of Henry V., presented the effigy, but in 1540 thieves 
broke into the abbey, stripped the monument of its metal plates, and carried away 
the silver head of the king.* 

The medieval artist selected a piece of oak, sound at the heart, in good 
condition, and sufficiently wide for him to carve the figure of a knight in armour 
or a lady in kirtle and long mantle lying on a board or bed. The portion of the 
board with the effigy on it, as well as the cushions upon which the head rested, 
and the animal at the feet, were hollowed out and filled with charcoal to absorb 
moisture.* 1 Having carved the figure and fastened with wooden pins such parts as 
lay beyond the size of his block it was ready for decoration. Tho effigy woxdtl 
then be sized and pieces of linen would be glued over the cracks and other 
inequalities. The decorator would then give the figure a thin coat of so-called 
gesso, with a still thicker coating for those portions he desired to decorate in 
relief such as the mail or surfaces afterwards to bo gilded or silvered. Before 
the gesso hardened the decorator impressed it with various matrices or stamps of 
diverse patterns; some being for mail of various sizes and others for decorative 
purposes. Several processes were in use for gilding those surfaces required to 
be treated in this manner. To give depth or richness to the gold or silver leaf, 
they were first treated with bole Armenian * applied with white of egg either left 
dead or burnished with an agate. All the painting on the effigy was done in 
distemper (tempera). Finally the figure was covered with a coat of plain or tinted 
oleaginous varnish, which was needful, but alas it did not prove to be a sufficient 
protection. 4 

Hollis gives a fine illustration of the Englefield lady, depicting her in a blue 
gown and mantle lined with red, the cushion upon which her head rests being a 
chocolate colour pricked out with a white pattern.* Traces of red may be seen on 
the arm of the later of the two knights (c. 1325) at Clifton Reynes, and his lady 

• The will of Henry VII. expressed the desire that an “ymage of tymbor of a king, covered 
with plates of fine gold, in tho manner of an armed man, bo made and act np on the crest of the 
shrine of the Confessor. 

• Blomeficld found that the effigy of Sir Robert dn Bois, who died 1311, was hollowed oat and 
filled with charcoal. 

• The Bole Armenian U an earthly mineral which occur* in amorphous masses and is comjmsed 
chiefly of silica with 20 per cent, of alnminn and 10 of iron. It has » dull yellow, brownish or red 
colour, has a greasy feel, and yields to the nail. It is opaque and slightly translucent. 

4 Mr. Albert Hartshorne gives a detailed description of the use of gesso in the decoration of 
both stone and wooden cfligiea. See Some Minor Aril, 62-64. 

• Hollis's Monumental KjJlgirt. 
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has evidently had a red kirtle with sleeves. In the deep folds of the surcoat of 
Sir John Hastings at Abergavenny we find fragments of a bright red; while 
Hawise Keynes, at Dodford, has a white wimple and a blue kirtle. Minute 
fragments of the decoration of the mantle of Dame Eleanor Treylli, at Woodford, 
show that “ it was diapered in two shades of red and white in alternate quatre- 
foils containing concentric foliations and circles intermittently decorated with 
swans and cinquefoils.”* The Rev. T. Kerrich has left us a faithful description 
of the colour he found on the effigy of a knight at Banham, b which has now, alas, 
been painted and sanded to represent stone. The surcoat was a brownish crimson 
flowered with yellow, the laces for the headpiece were red, the sword belt and 
girdle yellow flowered with green, and the spur straps decorated with green, 
yellow, red, and black. The cushion under the head of the knight was black 
flowered like the girdle, and the board was green with flowers and leaves 
painted upon it. The links of mail were painted on a flat surface, but later in the 
fourteenth century they were frequently gilt. 

Some decorations in gesso on stone effigies were designs exhibiting great 
varioty and beauty, and Mr. Albert Hartshorno points out in his valuable 
article on Some Minor Arts ,° that many of the early ones wore clearly inspired by 
oriental fabrics brought back by the Crusaders. Few of these beautiful designs 
are now to be seen on the wooden effigies, as only fragments of the ancient adorn¬ 
ment have come down to us. The effigy of Sir Robert du Bois, at Fersfield, 
Norfolk, was repainted by Blomefield (1734) in the colours he found upon it. 
The head-piece, surcoat, and gauntlets were powdered with ermine, and the 
girdle was coloured red inside. Fine patterns wero worked in slight relief on 
sunk panels imitating enamels and placed on the gilded or silvered surfaces of the 
sword-belt and spur-straps, and also let into the board, which was green and 
adorned with flowers and leaves. Other effigies have been repainted in recent 
years, but it is impossible to know if those who carried out the work were as 
careful to retain the same colours as was the restorer of the Fersfield figure. The 
effigy and cadaver at Worsborough were repainted in 1833 by a local man at 
Barnsley, aud seven years later the one of John Heath, at St. Giles, Durham, 
was also repainted in colour; while those at Brading, Burford, Chew Magna, 


* Victoria History, Nort hunts, i. 401. 

* See Gough’s Sepulchral Monumentt, i. part i. 38; sod the Kerrich Coll, (llritish Muhcuui), 
6732. p. 13. 

* Page 63. 
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Gloucester cathedral church, and Goudliurst have been similarly treated during 
the past sixty years. 

Local legends have gathered round some of these dark and battered memo¬ 
rials of the dead. The effigy of the knight at Berrington has long been known 
as Old Serier, and he is reputed to havo been a great warrior who slew a lion at 
Eaton Mascot. The lion, however, gave the knight a fearful wound in tho face 
liefore it was dispatched by his good sword. No doubt the lion at the foot of the 
effigy, and the damaged face of the knight, were the groundwork of a story which 
is widely circulated. For long the effigy at Chew Magna * has been called Sir 
John Hauteville, whose gigantic strength was reputed to be such that he was 
able to throw two stone quoits, each weighing upwards of 30 tons, the distance 
of a mile, and to have carried three men to the top of Norton church tower, one 
under each arm and the third in his teeth. The position of the effigy of a knight 
at Bures may have given colour to the story that this man in a drunken freak 
sold his property of Corn Hall for fourpence. 'Whereupon the clergy declared 
he should neither be buried in the church nor in the churchyard. Hence he 
received burhd in the wall. The dilapidated fragment of a knight at Midsoiner 
Norton is commonly called Jack O’Lent, and the spurious thirteenth-century 
effigy at Gatcombe is known as St. Radegund, although the effigy is that of a man 
and the saint was a queen. Vast numbers of Yorkshire people annually visit the 
effigy of Sir Thomas Cresacre at Barnborough on account of an ancient story 
which assorts that he was attacked by a wild cat, and there was a running fight 
until they reached the porch of the church, where the mortal combat ended in the 
death of both. It may be that there is some truth in the story, and that the 
knight was attacked by one of these ferocious animals, or it may have originated 
from the crest of this family being a cat-n-mountjiin, or even from some red 
coloured stones in the porch which tradition declares to be the spot where the 
conflict ended. 

Two of the earlier wooden effigies possess histories which is necessary to 
recall.* The first refers to the effigy of Robert, Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester 
cathedral church. 1 * The duke died in 1135, and it is now considered that, the 

■ This curious eBigy in probalily to some member of tho Cheyno family. The manor of Norton 
passed into their possession in 1328, and this effigy was roost likely carved between 1340 and 1350. 

* The effigy rests on an oblong wooden box of late fourteenth or early fifteenth-century 
workmanship, and now lies in the presbytery. It seems thnt tho body of the duke was removed 
into the presbytery after the suppression of the abbey, as the inscription “Hie jacet Robertas 
Curt us " is in the chapter-house. 
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effigy was probably made about the year 1280. Canon Bazeley points out * that the 
figure is very similar to the effigy of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who died in 1272, 
found at Havles Abbey, if we can judge from the fragments. The crown on Duke 
Robert’s effigy, with its fleurs-de-lys and strawberry leaves, is similar to that 
introduced by Henry IV.; it has no arch or crosses paty such as appear in 
later royal crowns. During the Civil War the effigy was broken in pieces and 
sold to Sir Humphrey Tracey, of Stanway, who kept it until the Restoration, 
when it was mended and again placed in the cathedral. It is difficult to know 
how much of the present effigy is original, and which portions were added at the 
Restoration to make good any fragments that were missing. If, however, a new 
crown had been constructed it would have had eight strawberry leaves only. 
The effigy appears to be solid, and the lmul*erk, with its continuous hood and 
other details, indicates its early character. The thickness of the paint with which 
it was covered in the reign of Charles II. makes it impossible to say by what 
method the mail is represented. This is considered by some authorities to be one 
of the oldest existing wooden effigies wo now possess, and is a memorial of a 
forlorn captive who is such a pathetic character in the history of England. 

The second effigy is a knight in St. Saviour’s cathedral church, Southwark, 
which has been “ restored,” and Mr. Albert Hartshorne conjectures that the re¬ 
storer was probably Richardson, who was busy doing similar work on the Temple 
effigies some seventy years ago. The restorer appears to have coated the effigy 
with some sort of dark gesso, and then impressed all over the mail with a tool. 
Originally it was, doubtless, an excellent effigy, but it is now very difficult to 
know the full extent of the “restoration,” and it is probable that the restorer 
considerably changed the appearance of the figure. The face is evidently modern 
with protruding eyes and hooked nose. There should have been no moustache 
like the one depicted, as the faco would have been clean shaven ; and the hood 
should have covered most of the chin to form a protection. As the hands are in 
muffiors wo should expect the hood of mail and the haulierk to be continuous, 
but this is not the case, and tho head is in a coif of mail. This shows a 
serious anachronism. Tho original effigy was doubtless carved Iwtween 1290 
aud 1300; and when the restorer took it in hand he probably found a denuded, 
decaying, wooden figure, but he has improved it, particularly in the loose lie of 
the mail and the folds of the surcoat. 

Now that we have considered the “ restoration ” of the Southwark knight, 

• See Transaction* of the liristol anJ Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, xxrii. 289. 

VOL, LXI. 4 n 
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we must turn our attention to the wooden cross-legged effigy of a knight 
placed in a recess in the north wall of Gatcorabe church, which has long been an 
antiquarian puzzle. Some have conjectured that it is an early figure of a knight 
in mail, with surcoat, sword, and shield, which has suffered much from many 
reckless and ill-advised restorations. Others, however, like Mr. Percy G. Stone,* 
have come to the conclusion that it is an anachronism which was perpetrated 
in .Jacobean times. Such things were very frequently done, and Mr. Stone 
reminds us that this was especially the case with the effigies of ancestors made 
bv minor artists. This effigy is certainly the work of an inferior sculptor, 
and possesses little merit, and cannot even be considered quaint. The head is 
encased in a salnde which is certainly not of the thirteenth century, but there is 
no doubt that the heads of the knight and the angel supporting the cushion are 
more recent restorations. The only part of the mail which may bo ancient is the 
hauberk, and the portion below the waist is not likely to be earlier than the 
fifteenth century, while the consensus of opinion declares that it has a Jacobean 
feeling. If the effigy wore intended to represent some membor of the Estur 
family, to whom the manor of Gatcombe belonged from the time of Domesday 
until tho reign of Edward II. the shield would have l>een kite-shaped had it been 
carved before the middle of the thirteenth century, and if the figure had been 
executed later than that dato the circular cushion under the head would have 
been replaced by two cushions, tho upper one lozenge-shaped and the lower one 
rectangular; and in any case the shield-strap is too broad. 

The series of wooden effigies contains only one of a lawyer. This is to be 
found at West Down, Devon, and represents Sir John Stowford, who died about 
1372. Ho was a judge in the Court, of Common Pleas, and for one month 
(November, 1345) was Chief Baron of the Exchequer. His effigy is fully robed. 
The undergown or cassock reaches to his feet, and the tight-fitting sleeves can 
be seen al>ove the outer gown. The tippet or capo is pleated at the shoulders, 
and is evidently made of a softer material than those of the time of Henry VI. 
The hood falls forward on the neck, and the head was doubtless in a coif, but it is 
now sadlv mutilated. 

m 

Although we have only one lawyer, yet tho Church is represented by four 
ecclesiastics. The oldest effigy is that of a priest at Clifford, Herefordshire. It 
is a particularly fine and perfect wooden figure, probably representing a rector of 
this parish about 1270 to 1280. He is tonsured and robed in Eucharistic vest- 

• See Percy G. Stone, .treAifeefwroi Antiquities of the hie of Wight, ii. 2o. 
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merits, anil the long chasuble (8 feet 10 inches) is depicted in elegaut folds. This 
chasuble, however, has not tho multitudinous folds, nor is it so pointed, as those 
found on effigies of bishops and priests dating from 1225-1250; neither is it as 
full and heavy in the folds ns those shown on effigies of 1290. The length of the 
chasuble and the treatment of the folds are very similar to the chasubles depicted 
on the effigies of Bishop Aqoablanca of Hereford, who died 1268, and Bishop 
Bronescombe of Exeter, who died in 1280. The treatment of the hair on the 
Clifford priest is very similar to these Hereford and Exeter bishops. It is not 
impossible that the face is a portrait. The nose is damaged, but tho features 
show considerable character. 

The effigy of Archbishop Peckham, who died in 1296, rests on tho original 
tomb in the north wall of the Martyrdom of Canterbury cathedral church. Ho is 
vested in alb, amice, stole, tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, pall, mitre, and gloves, and 
when this figure was painted it must have presented an appearanco as rich and 
magnificent as the stone effigy of Bishop Bronescombe (1280) in Exeter cathedral 
church. 

The third effigy of an ecclesiastic is met with at Little Leighs, Essex, and 
reposes under a beautiful ogee arch of tho same date. This effigy is also robed 
in Eucharistic vestments and probably dates from the middle of tho fourteenth 
century. The benefice was then in the gift of the prior and convent of Little 
Lees, and in 1383 they presented Robert Kere to tho living. The effigy may 
either be that of this priest or of his successor John French. 

Our fourth effigy of an ecclesiastic is in All Saints’ church, Derby. This 
figure represents a seculnr canon vested in cassock, surplice, almuce, and cope. 
Mr. \V. H. St. John Hope, in his paper on this effigypoints out that it shows 
most admirably tho tails forming the fringe of the furred almuce, ami those on 
the pendant in front. The addition of the cope is an uncommon feature. It is 
conjectured with great probability tliat this is tho effigy of Uol)ert Johnson, who 
was sub-dean of the collegiate church of All Saints’, Dorby, as late as 1527. He 
was a great benefactor to this church. In 1723 All Saints’ church was demolished, 
except the tower, and this tomb was broken up. The south sido was preserved 
on account of its elaborate carving, while the effigy and cadaver found a home in 
a damp vanlt. Mr. Hope obtained the help of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society in 1879, and after some delay the work of restora- 

* Journal of the Drrbyritirt ArrJiaeohujical Natural llittory Society, xiii. 18*1-189. The effigy and 
cadaver wore exhibited by Mr. Hope to tho Society of Anti<|narica on tho 13th March, 1884. Sec 
ProcecJinijt, 2nd S. x. (JU-66, and tho accompanying engraving of the nnbdean'a effigy. 
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tion was proceeded with. The head of the effigy, which was loose, had been 
stolen before the figure was removed from the vault. Mr. Hope was fortunately 
able to recover it. The side of the tomb had been affixed to the consistory seat. 
It was removed in 1885 and became the south side of the monument. This fine 
piece of carving has thirteen figures of bede-folk sculptured in high relief, and 
they stand in an arcade with singular pointed canopies supported by twisted 
shafts. 

Although there are four ecclesiastics, yet we find only three laymen in the 
series of wooden effigies. They are franklins, and date from about the middle 
of the fourteenth century.* The one at Eaton-undcr-Hay wood, Shropshire, reposes 
under a beautiful ciuquefoiled canopy, decorated with the scroll moulding and 
adorned with the ball-flower. He is dressed in a long gown which conceals the 
inner garment, and the close-fitting hood covers the head. The other effigy is at 
Much Marcle, Herefordshire, and the figure has a close-fitting tunic a little over 
five feet in length, buttoned in front, reaching to the knees, and possessing tight- 
fitting sleeves buttoned from the ell>ows to the wrists. The hood is worn about 
the neck and part of the breast, but is not drawn over the head. Over the 
hips is a leathern girdle with a long pendant, and a small purse is buckled 
to it. The legs are in close-fitting pantaloons, the right is crossed over the left, 
and the shoes are pointed. Cross-legged effigies in the dress of a civilian are 
very rare. Mr. Bloxarn points out b that there is ono in Thurluston church, 
Leicestershire, and one at Birkin, near Normanton. Mr. James G. Wood has 
had access to the manuscript histories of Herefordshire in the library of the 
Benedictine Community of Belmont, and after most careful perusal of them ho 
has come to the conclusion that in all probability the effigy at Much Marcle was 
removed from Ashj>erton to the new chantry chapel about 1414, and that it 
represents Sir Hugh Ilelyon. This interesting effigy is an excellent figure, but 
rather tall, slim, and clean cut. The long face, the hair parted in the middle, 
nnd the short beard, lead us to conjecture that some effort has been made by the 
artist to produce a portrait nnd not merely a conventional type of face. 

At Little Baddow, Essex, are two effigies in wood; one is a lady dressed in 
kirtle, super-tunic, wimple, and veil, and the other is, doubtless, her husband in 
the dress of a civilian. Ho wears an under-gown or cassock with tight-fitting 


• Mr. Bloxarn dates the one at Much Marclo about 1300, and Mr. Albert JInrtshorae would 
asaign it to alxjut tho year 1360. 

k Archaeological Journal, xxxiii. 239. 
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sleeves fastened with eighteen buttons, and his outer gown has wide open sleeves 
reaching only to the elbows. The hair is worn long, falling in curls to the neck, 
and the face is clean shaven. Mr. Chancellor in his Sepulchral Monuments of 
Essex * considers that the effigies represent mother and daughter rather than two 
sisters as the tradition runs. The long gown and the hair worn in wavy ringlets 
to the shoulders evidently deceived Mr. Chancellor when he classed this effigy as 
a lady belonging to tho first half of the fourteenth century. 

The question of portraiture in effigies is one which Mr. Albert Hartshorne 
has made hi3 own, 1 and after studying his valuable book we feel sure that some 
few of the wooden effigies belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
may have been portraits, as they exhibit a marked variety of countenances, and 
one or two even portray individuality and character. The four ecclesiastics might 
well have been executed from life or even produced from careful instructions 
given after death. Yet, in many instances, the faces we now look upon must 
have been caricatures of the men and women they pretend to represent. Surely 
William of Valence in Westminster Abbey never possessed so crudo a countenance 
as John of Limoges has given him; while the features of Hugh Holyon at Much 
Marcle and John Hastings at Abergavenny may well have been intended for 
portraits. Tn fact portraiture was carried out only where circumstances were 
favourable for its production. In some cases the effigies were made during 
lifetime, and in others perhaps from sketches made by those who remembered 
the deceased; while in the later part of the fourteenth century nnd throughout 
the two following centuries, no doubt in special cases, the artist availed himself 
of the likeness in w'ax or fine plaster of the “living” figure of the deceased borne 
on the “herse” in the funeral procession. 

It seems more than probable that many of the early wooden effigies came 
from workshops where the image-makers had full nppliances for producing them 
artistically. They were highly finished productions, and London and possibly 
Bristol had each its speciality in effigies. Mr. Edward S. Prior has come to 
tho conclusion that there is a peculiarity in the representation of the mail 
upon the nrms, ns this is carved in stone and marble at Salisbury, Wareham, 
Shepton Mallet, and Malvern, as well as in the statues at Wells, and in the wooden 
effigy of Robert, Duke of Normandy, at Gloucester. Since this peculiarity is 
particularly to be observed in the knights at Bristol which were carved, say from 

* Note to pi. crxv. 

k Portraiture in Recumbent EJHijiet, by Albvrt Hartshorne. 
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1250-1280, it may be conjectured that a school for the production of stone effigies 
established itself at Bristol, and that in copy of these Robert Duke of Normandy 
was made. Some few wooden effigies, however, appear to be the work of 
unskilled carvers, and the ill-shaped figure of Sir Thomas le Latimer, at Bray- 
brooke, Northamptonshire, was possibly the product of a village Phidias in tho 
year 1334. It is unfortunate that the painting has all disappeared, as it would 
have l>een interesting to see how the village decorator covered this particularly 
gnarled and knotty piece of oak with his gesso work. The same may be said of 
the civilian and lady at Little Baddow in Essex, and probably of some others. 
Mr. Prior has also pointed out that it is not likely that the military effigies of 
knights with legs crossed and legs straight emanated from the same workshop at 
tho same time; nor were the effigies of knights with hands raised on the breast 
in the attitude of prayer and those holding their sword handles executed by the 
same carver; nor the ladies with looped-up skirts from the same workshop as the 
dames in long mantles. 

Although a vast number of wooden effigies have been ruthlessly destroyed, 
yet fortunately we still possess a sufficient number to enable us to trace the 
progress of English effigies in wood from the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
when the figure of Robert, Duke of Normandy, was placed in St. Peter’s abbey 
at Gloucester, to the middle of the seventeenth century, when that of Sir John 
Oglander was carved for Bradiug church. 

The group of wooden effigies made in the thirteenth century is not large. 
We have already referred to those of Robert, Duke of Normandy, and the knight 
in St. Saviour’s cathedral church, Southwark, and have dwelt on their vicissitudes 
and the “ restorations ” they have passod through. Sir John Pitchford died in 
1285, and his wooden effigy rests on an oblong chest in the chancel of St. Michael’s 
church at Pitchford. This is a very tine effigy, and one of the earliest we now 
possess. In several respects the knight resembles the stone effigy of William 
Longesptfe in Salisbury cathedral church, a little earlier in date, but also resting on 
a wooden tomb. It is probable that the sculptors of both effigies wore influenced 
by the same school of carving. The length and shapo of the surcoat, the flat- 
topped hood, and the buckling on the sword-belt indicate that the effigy of Sir 
John Pitchford was probably executed during the later years of the thirteenth 
century. Tho wooden tomb decorated with trefoil-headed arches, each containing 
a heater-shnped shield of arms suspended by a strap, is very remarkable. 
Another wooden effigy of this century is to Margaret, second wife of Adam 
Everingham, at Laxton, Nottinghamshire. This is a graceful figure of a lady in 
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a wimple, veil flowing to the shoulders and confined round the head with a 
circlet, a long loose gown, and a mantle caught up under her arm. This effigy 
and the stone effigies to her husband and his first wife are all crowded together 
on the founder’s tomb, so that the wooden figure projects over the side of the 
slab, aud, in fact, the canopy was destroyed to make room for them. Some 
suppose that this was done when the wooden effigy was made, but others surmise 
that it took place at a later date when the south chapel was so inconveniently 
crowded with tombs that these three effigies were removed to the position they 
now oocupv. The effigy of Archbishop Peckham, who died in 1292, belongs to 
this century, and we must also assign some date in the closing years of the 
thirteenth century to the two wooden effigies at Little Horkeslev, Essex. The 
lady is in a costume very similar to that of Margaret Everingham at Laxton, 
save that her mantle is shorter. She may be the wife of Sir William Horkesley, 
who died in 1296. The knight is probably a member of the Horkesley family, 
and may be Sir William Horkesley. The hoods of both the Horkesley knights 
are concentrically ringed round the face, aud this indicates an early fashion, while 
the surcoat of the shorter knight is open up to the waist like the effigy of Roliert, 
Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester cathedral church, to which we assign ] 280 ns 
not altogether an impossible date. Another early effigy, and possibly belonging 
to this century, is the oldest of the three knights at Danbury, in Essex. 

The figure of the knight in mail at Berrington, Shropshire, is well carved, 
and so are the three knights of the great Clare family at Danbury, Essex.* The 
fine and reposeful figure of a knight at Monks’ Sherborne priory, Hampshire, 
has been ascribed, quite erroneously, to Sir John Port or Porz; but must lie of 
some other knight half a century after his time. All these fine and skilfully 
executed figures show us with wlmt care and conscientiousness the old sculptors in 
wood finished their work, which was immediately coated over and painted. 

The effigy in mail of a knight at Clifton Reynes, Buckinghamshire, which 
has been known as Sir Simon Borard for many years, must be dated about 
1310, and is probably that of Sir Rnlph Beynes, who died in that year. At 
Ouaby in Cumberland we find an effigy of a knight which must hnvo been carved 
between 1310 and 1820, and the artist lias not set out the mail on the hauberk 
regularly, although he has depicted the mail on the hose in regular ami 
parallel lines. The camail is attached to a bascinet decorated with a lozenge 
pattern by means of loops and laces not now visible. At Elmstead, Essex, 


• Ono is much later than the other two. 
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we find a knight (1300-1315), who is probably one of the Tony family. Ho 
weai*s a helm over his coif of mail, and is an interesting transitional figure 
between the simple mail hood and the bascinet attached. The head of this knight 
rests on a lion, while his feet are placed in the lap of a civilian of the time of 
Edward II. This figure is in a long gown reaching to just below the ankles, 
and a hood, of which the long folds hang down the shoulders behind. The 
upper part of the figure has been so mutilated that some writers have come 
to the conclusion that it was intended for a woman. This, however, could not 
have been the case, as at that period the women never exposed their feet in the 
way we see in this figure.* 

At \\ oodford, Northamptonshire, we find the wooden effigies of a knight and 
his wife, said to be Sir Walter Treylli and Dame Eleanor his wife, resting on a 
high tomb. The knight has a round head-piece on the coif of mail, or perhaps it is 
attached to it, and his knees are protected with poleyns of plate, the precursors 
of the more shapely knee-cops. The sword is suspended by two lockets in 
accordance with the new fashion then coming into use. There are no spurs, but 
this may doubtless be attributed to an oversight on the part of tho artist of this 
excellent figure. The lady is also well proportioned. She wears a tight-sleeved 
and long gown, of which the full skirt is gathered up under the left arm in the 
usual way, falling in voluminous and graceful folds. Over this is worn a mantle; 
a deep wimple is fastened under the chin, and a long covorchief falls over it in 
many folds.*’ 

The diaper work on this mantle has already been described, and is in two 
shades of red, with centres of white swans and “ wrythen " foliations. It has 
been pointed out' that the general scheme is similar to that in the enamels on the 
pillow of William of Valence in Westminster Abbey. Sir John Treylli died in 
1290, but the details of his armour show’ that the effigy is later, and it is 
therefore conjectured that his widow, Dame Eleanor, erected both memorials; 
she died in 1316. 

The w’ooden effigy to Sir William Combmnrtin (1318) at Alderton, 
Northamptonshire, was banished to the belfry in 1848, but has recently been 
ugain placed in the church. Although tho effigy has suffered seriously from 
damp, and is in a sad state of decay, yet it is a work of high artistic quality, 

" Mr. Edward Prior conjectures that the figure may lmvc been an angel similar to those at 
Westminster. 

* Victoria Ilittory of Xorthunti, i. 401. 

* Some Minor Art$, 59. 
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and exhibits a figure in an attitude of great repose. It has been demonstrated' 
that the loose fit of the mail and the straight under eyelid are features which are 
associated with wooden military effigies of this, the best age, and are found in 
stone effigies of fully half a century earlier. b 

The Alderton knight must be compared with the effigy to Sir John Hastings 
(1313) at Al>ergavenny, Monmouthshire. Mr. 0. Morgan attributed this effigy to 
George Cantelupe, but he died in 1273, and this effigy belongs to the early years 
of the fourteenth century. Churchyard, who wrote in the beginningof Elizaljeth’s 
reign, states that the effigy then lay on a window ledge 

.removed away 

By fine device of man : 

And layd within a windowo right, 

Pull flat on stonie wall: 

Where now he doth in open sight, 

Remain to people all. 

But he is now removed from this elevated position and placed in the middle of 
the Herl>ert chapel in St. Mary’s priory church. The perfect dignity and 
repose of this effigy is finely conceived, and the whole design is grand in the ex¬ 
treme. Mr. All>ert Hartshorne compares the wooden effigies at Alderton and 
Abergavenny with those in stone to Edmuud, Earl of Lancaster, died 1296, and 
Ayrner of Valence, died 1323, which are both in Westminster Abl»ey; and he is 
convinced that all four came from the same art centre, conjecturing that London 
was probably the workshop where they were fashioned. As John Hastings 
married as his first wife Isabel, sister to Ayrner of Valence, it seems reasonable to 
consider that the same sculptor might have been employed to execute his 
monument as well as that of his brother-in-law. 

Two wooden effigies of considerable interest are placed in the chancel of 
Weston-under-Lyzard church, Staffordshire. The one in the north wnll recess is 
probably to Sir John Weston. He accompanied the Princess Elizabeth, Countess 
of Holland and Hereford, as her attorney when she went into Flanders with her 
father, King Edward I. Sir John Weston had charge of the jewels which the 
princess took with her, and the little purse suspended to the belt may possibly 
represent his badge of office. Such a purse is rarely appended to a military 

• 6'owu* Mini* Art*, *W. 

1 These peculiarities appear in stone effigies before 1250, as at Wells and conspicuously at 
Westminster Ab!>ey. 
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costume, hut it is occasionally found on effigies to civilians. It is a curious fact 
that at High Ercall in the next county* is a stone effigy having a purse suspended 
in a similar manner and of like size and dimensions. It is quite possible that the 
imager or wood carver copied from the stone effigy, for the mason and the imager 
would each have his own distinct establishment in all probability. However, it 
seems scarcely likely that a little purse would indicate a badge of office for 
both knights. Sir John Weston most likely died soon after his return from 
Flanders, but the exact date of his death is not known; it was probably about 
1304. His effigy is an interesting work of art, aud is better constructed than 
the one in the south wall recess which is presumably that of his nephew. 
Sir Hugh Weston, who died in 1305. It is to be regretted that the modern 
inscription placed above these effigies is not accurate, as it states that one is to 
Sir n»mo Weston, who died in H88, which is quite an impossible date to assign 
to any English wooden effigy. 

At Whorlton, Yorkshire, we possess a tine effigy to a knight in mail (1305- 
1310). The feet of this figure appear as if thoy are uncovered, and the toes are 
visible, yet, for all that, they are armed with spurs and the straps still remain. 
It has been suggested by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope that the feet were encased in 
thin leather, like gloves, as the spurs could hardly have been attached to bare 
ankles. 

At Bures, Suffolk, is found an effigy of a knight in mail still possessing his 
shield. This defence was usually pinned on with wooden pegs and consequently 
easily lost. This knight is said to have been called Come or Cornnrd. 

The wooden effigy of Sir Robert du Bois, who died in 1311 in his forty-fourth 
year, is at Fersfield, Norfolk. Blomefield, the historian, was rector of Fcrsfield, 
and he found sufficient remains of oolour on this effigy for him to attempt repaint¬ 
ing it in 1734 in the same colours ami design. The head of this fine figure is in a 
coif of mail on which is a head-piece powdered with ermine. This effigy is not 
cross-legged, and at the feet is a spotted buck, being the crest of Du Bois. 
Although Robert du Bois died in 1311, yet this effigy is an instance of the 
straight-legged attitude, and it is therefore possible that it was not exeouted 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, when this peculiarity again made its 
appearance. The wooden effigies being hollowed out were comparatively light, 
and therefore easy of transport, and one made in Bristol conld as easily be sent 
to Gloucester as one fashioned in London could be despatched in a packing case 
to Fersfield. 
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On a modern toml> at Ashton, Northamptonshire, rests the dilapidated wooden 
effigy of Sir Philip le Lou (1315) in a melancholy state of decay, and the monu¬ 
ment and wooden effigy in mail of Sir Philip Gayton, at Gavton in the same 
county, hail also fallen into bad condition until it waS well and judiciously restored 
in 1830. 

In the north aisle of Banhnm church, Norfolk, is an empty wall-recess 
wherein rested a wooden effigy for many centuries. For some strange reason 
the custodians have now removed it to a new wall-recess they have made for it in 
the chancel, and the authorities have also thought good to sand it over so that 
it may present the appearance of stone. Fortunately Mr. Kerrich has left us a 
record of the colours and designs he found upon it before this was done. The 
effigy belongs to the first half of the fourteenth century, and cannot be earlier than 
1310. The knight is in mail, and over the coif of mail is a head-piece fastened by 
laces which are not now visible, and his short sleeveless surcoat. reaches to just 
above the knees. Blomefield and Gough conjectured that this splendid effigy 
represented Sir Hugh Bardolph, who died in 1203 ; but they were quite mistaken, 
and it must have l>een more than a hundred years later when it was carved. 

We find a fine effigy of a knight in mail at Burghfield, Berkshire. His left 
side has been completely destroyed, and he also wears a head-piece over his coif of 
mail. Lysons considered that the excellent effigy to a knight in mail at Hildersham, 
Cambridgeshire, was to Sir Thomas Busteler, but he died in 1370, and this effigy 
shows a knight who died some sixty years earlier. Tho knight in mail at Ashwell, 
Rutland, belongs to some member of the Tonchet family. At Allerton Mnuleverer, 
Yorkshire, we find two knights in mail, and the later of them has a head-piece 
strapped on to his coif of mail ; while at Auckland, in the county of Durham, we 
find an effigy of a knight which has not emauated from the workshops of London 
or Bristol, but must have been of local construction. It is no work of high art, 
but the village craftsman has expended considerable care over the details. He 
portrays the knight, who is doubtless some member of the Pollard family, in a 
haul>erk with sleeves prolonged to form mittens with thumb pieces. The mail of 
the hauberk and camail is well depicted, but the hose are smooth, and it is 
possible that the mail was painted on them, or they may be intended for jamlmrts 
of plate or boiled leather. The knight's head is in a baseinet with the camail 
attached, showing the lacings. The surcoat falls to the knees and is longer 
l>ehiud than in front. 

The later of the two knights at Clifton Roynes, Buckinghamshire, was carved 
about 1325, and was probably some meralor of tho Roynes family. The knight 
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is in mail, and he wears a skull-cap beneath his coif of mail, and beneath the 
hauberk is his quilted gambeson. His surcoat does not reach to his knees by 
several inches, and has an embattled bonier. This short surcoat marks the period 
immediately preceding the appearance of the cyclas. The wooden effigy to Sir 
Thomas le Latimer (died 1334) at Br&ybrooke, Northamptonshire, is a remarkably 
proportioned figure, and like the effigy at Auckland was the work of a village 
carver. It is an ill-shaped figure, carved out of a piece of knotty oak, and is 
7 feet 4 inches in length. The carver has shown Sir Thomas in a short surcoat 
scarcely reaching to the knees and slit at the sides. 

About the year 1321 a new fashion began to make its appearance. The 
surcoat was found to be inconveniently long, and when knights were dismounted 
and obliged to fight on foot the ample folds became entangled in their legs. Thus 
a new and curious military garment was fashioned by cutting away the whole of 
the front of the surcoat up to the middle of the thighs, slitting up the sides to the 
hips, taking it in at the body and lacing it up on the right side. This was called 
the cyclas, and it appears to have been a peculiarly English garment not having 
been met with on the Continent on either military effigies or brasses. The total 
number of examples do not amount to a score. 

Our series of wooden monumental effigies depicts two knights in the cyclas. 
The first is Sir Lawrence Pavely, at Paulespury, Northamptonshire, and hero 
we find the cyclas portrayed with loose sleeves reaching below the elbows. The 
knight wears a conical and fluted bascinet of extremely rare occurrence, to which 
a catnail is attached by laces running through loops/ a haketon with tight- 
fitting sleeves, plain cuffed gauntlets, and fluted knee-cops, while the feet are 
armed with rowel spurs, and the legs are clothed in mail hose bound with a cord 
below the knee. The sword is fastened by a double locket placed a few inches 
below the top of the scabbard. This monument dates about 1330, and shows a 
decline both in art and execution, although the figure of the knight’s wife has 
considerable merit, and the gathered-up folds of her drapery show a fair amount 
of artistic power. The interest connected with the cyclns and the fluted bascinet 
worn by Sir Lawrence Pavely redeem his figure from being classed as in any 
way commonplace. These effigies lie upon a high freestone tomb. The north 
and south sides are adorned with uncharged shields suspended alternately from 
foliage and heads under ogeed canopies of good design, cusped and sub-cusped. 

• 1 lie brasses of Sir John Creke at Westley Waterless, and of Sir John <rAubernoun nt Stoke 
d Abcrnon, both show the cyclas and alao the Anted bascinet. These brasses arc illustrated in 
Haines’s Monumental Bra*tes, port L cli. clii. 
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At the west end are two plain shields: one is suspended from a queen’s head 
crowned and wearing a wimple, the other from the head of a king bearded and 
crowned, and perhaps intended for Edward III. 

We have to turn to Barnborough, in Yorkshire, to find our second example 
of the cyclas. Here we find an effigy in wood of high artistic conception, and 
when we look at the well-executed face we wonder if it ho an example of 
portraiture, and if this be a likeness of Sir Thomas Cresaere, who was living in 
1344. The fashion of wearing a cyclas ended about 134f>, so this is one of the 
later effigies showing this strange military garment, 4 and is an instance not given 
in the usual lists of brasses and effigies exhibiting the cyclas. The knight wears 
a bascinet, camail, gambeson (showing well the quilted and padded nature of the 
garment), articulated shoulder-pieces, vambraces, elbow-cops, brassarts, thigh- 
pieces, knee-cops, jambs, articulated sollerets, while the feet are armed with rowel 
spurs, and the hands are in gauntlets, l>eing raised on the breast in the attitude of 
prayer and holding a heart between the open palms indicative of the pictorial 
prayer for mercy, or possibly indicating that the knight’s heart was preserved in 
the church. A small wall recess still exists which may have l»een constructed for 
this purpose. 

The fashion of wearing the cyclas only lasted a quarter of a century, and 
then the jupon made its appearance. 1 ' The long flap behind the cyclas was cut 
away, the lower edges were escalloped or fringed, and it was laced tip at the side. 
The earliest effigies displaying the jupon are about 1340, and the fashion lasted 
until the end of the century and the early years of the next. About this date, or 
a little earlier, the baudric was introduced. It first appears on civilians, and 
from it the dagger was slung on the right side, which was also adopted from the 
anelacc of civil dress, for every franklin carried his dagger at his girdlo. “ In 
wood-craft the baudric was the special band for suspending the hunting horn 
from the neck, anil the points or ‘tyndes* of a hart’s horn were reckoned in the 
Middle Ages so soon as a baudric, or a lyam or leash, could lx? hung to them." 


• The effigy of Sir John Lyon*, Warkworth, Northamptonshire, living 1346, i* timidly given 
UK the Intent example of the cycla*. 

• The effigy of the youth William of Hatfield, who died in 133. r >, it» represented in his effigy at 
York wearing a baudric over n dolicately embroidered jupon, and fastened by a large stud on the 
left side. In front is a loop for tho anclace. This is an early civil example of the handric as well 
as tho jupon. 

• See Sword Brit* of the Middle Agee, by Albert Hartshorne, nnd Archaeological Journal, 
xlviii. 334. 
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The series of wooden effigies includes as many as seven knights in the jupon, 
a garment composed of several thicknesses of material sewed through and faced 
with silk or velvet, upon which were embroidered the wearer’s arms. At 
Sparsholt, Berkshire, we find a knight and two ladies, which are supposed 
to represent Sir Robert Achard and his two wives. Tho first wife, Joan, 
died in 1336. The knight rests his head upon his tilting helmet with its 
mutilated crest, while his head is encased in the bascinet with the camail attached 
to it; beneath the jupon can be seen his shirt of mail. This effigy must be an 
early instance of the jupon as a military garment. 

At Millom in Cumberland, ami at Southacre in Norfolk, are mutilated 
fragments of wooden effigies of knights. Tho first is that of some member 
of the Huddlestone family, whose ancient stronghold is near the church. The 
second is probably of Sir Alexander Harsick, and not as Gough says of “the 
first of that surname.” Fortunately the Rev. T. Kerrich made a drawing of 
this effigy* in 1779, when it was in a less mutilated condition, and from this 
drawing wo are able to see that the knight was portrayed as wearing a jupon 
and a baudric. He has no bascinet or camail, for his head is uncovered and the 
hair is worn long. 

The cracked and sadly mutilated effigy of a knight at Heveningham, Suffolk, 
has been attributed to Sir John Heveningham, who died in 1452 or the following 
year; but as the figure is represented in a jupon it must therefore belong to 
some earlier knight, as this military garment went out of fashion by 1413, some 
forty years before Sir John Heveningham’s effigy could have been made. 

In the recess in the south wall of the sanctuary of Tickencote church, 
Rutland, is an effigy to a knight which has also suffered from decay and neglect. 
The head is protected by a bascinet, to which is attached a camail; the jupon is 
adorned with a fringe of fleurs-de-lys, and the baudric has l>een richly ornamented. 
It is surmized that this effigy was to Sir Roland le Dameys. He was knighted in 
1355 and was living in 1388. 

At Cold Higham, Northamptonshire, is a wooden effigy which is a most 
instructive example of the transitional period of armour. It represents Sir John 
l’ateshull, who died in 1350. The cyclas had then gone out of fashion and the 
jupon had been adopted in its place; yet Sir John Pateshull is depicted in a 
surcoat with mail hauberk and hoso of the early part of the fourteenth 
century; while the bascinet, camail, circular elbow-cops with single articulations, 

• Kcrrich MS. Coll. (British Museum). 6,730, p. 61. 
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leather gauntlets having articulated fingers, and articulated knee-cops, are 
indicative of the middle part of the century. The head rests on two low cushions, 
the lower one rectangular and the upper one loaenge-shaped, 6uch as occur in the 
earlier period; while at the feet is a lion, less fierce than many we find as the 
century advances. 

The wooden effigy of a knight at Chew Magna, Somerset, is said to liave been 
brought from Norton church, which was destroyed at the time of the Reformation. 
It represents a knight in transitional armour of about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The knight reclines on his left side, resting on his hip and left elbow. 
Between the left elbow and the hip lies the shield. The right arm is brought 
over the breast and the hand rests on the edge of the shield. The left leg is 
raised from the hip and the foot placed against the side of a lion, whose open 
mouth is turned towards the effigy. The artist has represented this knight in 
prick spurs and a surcoat. This military garment was being abandoned at the 
time this effigy was l>eing carved; the fashion of wearing the cycles had nearly 
run its course; and the jupon was being adopted by a few military men. 
Mr. Edward S. Prior has pointed out that the armour and attitude of the 
knight resemble an effigy in stone at Aldworth in Berkshire, and other effigies in 
similar armour point to a date between 1340 and 1350 as a time when this figure 
was designed. Tradition has long assigned this effigy to Sir John Hauteville, 
who lived in the reign of Henry III. The last Hauteville, however, was Geoffrey, 
who parted with the manor of Norton in 1328 to John Wych, and on his death, 
in 134G, his wife Egelinu married Hol»ert Clieyne of Lincolnshire, and through 
her he became possessed of the manor and advowson of the church of Norton. 
The date 1340 agrees so well with the period when this effigy was carved that it 
is probable it represents John Wych who died in that year, and neither a 
Hauteville nor a member of the Cheyue family. 

There appear to be no wooden effigies after the middle of the fourteenth 
century until we meet with those at Wingfield, which were made about 1415. It 
seems as if the frightful devastation caused by the Black Death hud killed off 
most of the imagers and carvers in wood, as we find no wooden effigies during the 
period of the most serious ravages of this terrible epidemic. 

The l)eautiful monument of Michael do la Pole, second Earl of Suffolk, and 
his countess, who was the daughter of Hugh, Earl of Stafford, is in Wingfield 
church, Suffolk. The earl, who is described as a knight of “the most excellent 
and knightly reputation,” accompanied King Henry V. on his military expedition 
into France, and died of dysentery in 1415 while the English were besieging 
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Harfleur. The countess was one of his executors, and it is probable that she 
erected this fine monument to her husband and herself soon after his death. The 
earl is depicted in the transitional period of armour, and he wears a jupou, and a 
gorget of plate over the camail. “ The great simplicity of this plain suit of plate 
armour which he wears,” wrote Mr. Stothard, “personifies the idea which we 
entertain of the appearance of the martial spectre so boldlv imagined bv Shake¬ 
speare for one of his finest dramas.” The effigy of the countess is very beautiful, 
and the elegant folds of the drapery are not far removed from similar work of an 
earlier date. The countess is dressed in kirtle, super-tunic, and long mantle with 
a deep collar and the folds caught up over the arms. A broad belt with a large 
buckle encircles the waist; while the head-dress has a fret with a beautiful 
pattern of four-leaved flowers set in squares. A golden circlet encloses her veil, 
which falls to her neck. The tomb is remarkable in so far that the side facing 
the chancel serves as the sedilia for the high altar; while the constant recurrence 
of the Stafford knot indicates the badge of the countess’s family. Both effigies are 
sculptured with great care, and are valuable examples of armour and costume of 
the time of flenrv V. The artist gives evidence of great capacity for taking 
infinite pains with his work; and if this monument does not quite express the 
high artistic genius of the early years of the previous century, yet it is a fine 
work of art, and we deplore the fact that it is only a hundred years since a thick 
coating of paint was spread over these figures hiding the resplendent gilding and 
colouring which adorned the gesso work. 

1 he mid-point of architecture as Gothic expression was reached 1270-1200, 
and was on the decline liefore wooden effigies appear to have been extensively 
made. The examples we possess dating from the closing years of the thirteenth 
century and the early years of the fourteenth century show that the wooden effigy 
then reached a high standard of excellence both in carving and surface decoration. 
When Gothic architecture fell from its high estate they, too, declined in beautv 
and refinement. After 1350 the stone figures lost much of their style, and the 
wooden figures seem to have passed away for a time altogether. 

1 he series of wooden effigies includes twelvo ladies whose dates vary from 
ubout 1290 to 1350, and their costumes during these GO years show very little 
variation in fashion. The dress is most simple, consisting of a kirtle with long 
buttoned sleeves and over it a loose flowing gown, waistless, and having short 
sleeves reaching a little below the elbow. A wimple is usually worn round the 
neck hiding the chin and sides of the face, while the hair is kept in place by a 
narrow encircled fillet, and sometimes a single plait or curl appears on either side 
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of the forehead. On the head is a veil or coverchief, falling in elegant folds to 
the shoulders. 

Two of the wooden effigies to Indies were most probably sculptured before 
the close of the thirteenth century. The one to Margaret, second wife of Adam 
Everingham at Lux ton, Nottinghamshire, has already been described. She 
survived her husband, who died in 1287. The other is to a lady at Little 
Horkesley, Essex, and she was possibly the wife of Sir William Horkesley, 
who died in 1296. The costume of these two Nottinghamshire and Essex ladies 
is very similar save that the Horkesley lady has a shorter mantle. These two 
effigies and the one to Dame Eleanor Treylli, at Woodford, Northamptonshire, 
who died in 1316, aro typical examples of the series we are now considering. 
The two ladies at Clifton Reynes, Buckinghamshire, are in the costumes of this 
period ; tho one dates from about 1310, and was the wife of Sir Ralph Keynes, 
and the other about fifteen years later. At Dodford, Northamptonshire, is an 
effigv in wood which probably represents Hawise Keynes, a melancholy wreck 
of a once beautiful figure; while at Hildershnm, Cambridgeshire, is the wooden 
figure of a lady which was long believed to represent the wife of Sir Thomas 
Busteler. He died, however, in 1370, and the effigies attributed to him and his 
wife must belong to a much earlier date. 

In the south wall of the church at Little Baddow, Essex, are two niches 
forming a double canopied high tomb. The fronts consist of pauols containing a 
series of quatrefoils in circles within each of which is an uncharged heater¬ 
shaped shield. The canopies are flat ogee arches slightly tilted, and each 
arch has fine cuspiugs, while between the arches and the crochetings are 
spandrels. Moulded jambs support the arches, which run up to the string 
course, terminating in square bosses. Grouped with the monument is a piscina 
possessing a canopy and crocheting of the same date and character. The 
effigies aro protected by wrought-iron scrolled stanchions, very dilapidated, 
and half of them are missing. The lady wears a kirtle with tight fitting 
sleoves fastened with twenty-four buttons, super-tunic, wimple and veil, 
reposing on one tomb, while her husband rests on the other. These figures 
probably represent members of the Filliol family, who at that time possessed 
the manor of Little Baddow. 

There is a beautiful effigv* of a lady at Englefield, Berkshire, which is illus¬ 
trated by T. and G. Hollis in their Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. She is 
dressed in a long gown worn high in the neck, with tight-fitting sleeves. The 
mantle falls to within 1 foot 6 inches of the bottom of the gown, and is gathered 
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in plaits at the neck. Over it is a collar, inches deep, and folded back under 
the head; and a wimple is worn round the chin and fastened under a linen coif. 
Of the original colouring there are now no remains. The two ladies at Sparsholt, 
Berkshire, both wear wimples and veils; and the mutilated effigy at Barkham, 
in the same county, is in a similar dress, and is supposed to represent Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Neville. She mnrried Gilbert Bullock, who was 
living in 1336. The effigy of the wife of Sir Lawrence Pavely, at Paulespury, 
Northamptonshire, is a work of high artistic quality, and the gnthered-up folds 
of the drapery have been well executed. This effigy probably dates about 1350. 
A little later in date, but very similar in costume, is a wooden effigy at Tawstock 
in Devon. It is supposed to represent Thomasin, daughter of Sir Richard 
Hankford, and wife of Sir William Bourchier, created Lord FitzWarine in 14-18-9, 
but this is impossible. The effigy shows the lady as wearing a wimple and 
coverchief edged with lace, and her mantle is caught up over the arras, descending 
in graceful folds, while it is fastened by two bands secured on each side by jewelled 
buckles or studs. 

The effigies of Ralph Neville, second Earl of Westmorland, and his second 
wife Margaret, (laughter of Reginald, Lord Cobham, rest on a wooden tomb in 
the middle of the chancel of Brancepeth church, county Durham. Leland 
speaks of this monument as a “ high tombe," but since his day it has been cut 
down, and now the entablature only rests on the base and plinth. The earl is 
in armour, and beneath the tabard escalloped at the bottom is the skirt of mail. 
The legs are encased in cuisses, articulated knee-pieces, and jambs, and the 
feet in articulated sollerets. The hands are depicted in cuffed gauntlets, the 
sword is slung on the left side by a transverse belt, and the baudric is meagre 
although richly ornamented. Over the armour is worn a collar of suns and roses,* 
and the pendant is the white boar of Richard III. The head-piece is a visoml 
saladc with its chin-piece. In action the salade was brought down over the face 
so as to join the gorget. In this effigy, however, no artifice could ever bring the 
eye-slit in useful proximity to the earl’s eyes, and the chin-piece seems equally 
shorn of its true proportion. However, we can respect the motive of the artist 
whose device was to bring into view’ the earl’s countenance. This particular 
head defenco is rarely seen on monumental effigies. There is one in Meriden 
church, Warwickshire, k and Viscount Dillon also points out an instance of one 

4 Collars of this kind belong to the period 1461-1485. 

4 This effigy is figured in Uloxam’s Monumental Architecture. 
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on a beautiful effigy of a Martiu in Piddletown church, Dorset.* In brasses it is 
met with in that of Robert Staunton (1458) at Castle Donington, Leicestershire,' 
and in that of Edmund Clore (1488) in Stokesley church, Norfolk. Abroad the 
salade and its chin-piece are fairly frequent in Germany.' 1 The earl died in 
1484, and some writers have considered that his armour belongs to an earlier 
date. One authority has even gone so far as to compare it with that worn by 
Edward, Prince of Wales, who died in 1376. It may lie that the absence of 
tuilles gives the armour the appearauce of being antiquated and out of date. 1 he 
gorget, however, resembles those on the \\ iuiborne and Tong knights, and the 
visored salade, as we have already noted, is found on effigies of this period. The 
upper portion of the armour might have the date 1475 assigned to it, and the lower 
part might belong to about 1430. The countess wears a kirtle made very low in 
front with tight-fitting mitten sleeves, a sideless surcoat with deep facings most 
likely of fur; a girdle worn loosely is attached to an ornament of suns similar to 
those of the collar, and the long mantle is fastened by cords attached to ornaments. 
Round the neck is a collar of roses en soldi, and the pendant has a lozenge-shaped 
jewel set in gold. The head-dress is a shortened form of the steeple, and the 
veil has been held on the cushion by three figures now destroyed. The head-dress 
shows the transition between the steeple and the pedimentnl coiffure. 

Wooden monumental effigies went out of fashion soon after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but were again revived in the sixteenth, and the first on our 
list is the one to Edmund Cornwall, at Burford, Shropshire, son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Cornwall, who died in 1508 in his 20th year. This fine offigy rests on a 
wooilen chest decorated with eight shields of arms, and is clad in a complete suit 
of plate armour of the Tudor period. The skirt of mail is scarcely visible on the 
effigv of this young man, but on some brasses and effigies of this date it appears 
below the taces and even reaches beyond the tuilles. The feet are in sabbatous 
or broad-toed shoes, aud rest against a crowned dog, while two angels reposing 


* Sec Archaeological Journal, lv. 119. This effigy date* from 1471-1475. 

k BoatcU'a Soria of Monumental Brasses. 

* Cotmnn’s Iirat set of Norfolk, i. pi. 36. 

* Viscount Dillon give* n lint of several on the continent (Archaeological Journal, lv. 119): 
Henneberg effigy (1490); Albrecht Dilrer's “Death and the Knight” and hi* portraits of the 
Brother* Baumgartner (1506); bas-relief on the Porto Nuovo at Naples of Alphonso the Victorious 
anil his companions who were executed in 1470; and in the Uffixi Gallery at Horenoe is a portrait 
of Kratmo da Nnrni (Gattamnlnta) and his squire by Giorgiono (1438.1441). The squire wears 
the clnu.piece, but instead of the salade be is seen in the cap only. 

4 k 2 
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on the helmet support the uncovered head with their hands. The hair is worn 
long and falls to the neck covering the ears; the face is clean shaven, but not so 
youthful in appearance as we might expect under the circumstances; there is 
neither sword nor spurs. 

Fourteen years later (1522) was made the remarkable wooden tomb and 
effigy of Sir Roger Rochley, at Worsborough, Yorkshire. This monument, or 
hearse, consists of a chest adorned with shields of arms of the Rochley and 
Mountency families with another tier and canopy above. The canopy projects, 
and is adorned with trefoils and circles united with a running scroll. On the 
chest is the ghastly cadaver in an open shroud, aud above rests the squire in 
plate armour with a helmet on his head with the visor raised. The hair is worn 
long, the face clean shaven, while the countenance shows a youthful expression; 
yet the knight could not have been very young, as he had married twice, and his 
son and heir was six years old at the time of his death. 

We have already referred to wooden toml>s bearing wooden effigies of William 
of Valence in Westminster Abbey, at Worsborough in Yorkshire, Pitehford and 
Burfonl in Shropshire, Brancepeth in county Durham, and the fragment at All 
Saints’ Church, Derby, which has been so skilfully inserted in the modem restora¬ 
tion. Conspicuous among this class is the remarkable one at Thornhill, Yorkshire, 
sustaining the figures of Sir John Savile and his two wives,‘Alice Vernon and 
Elizabeth Paston. The tomb is adorned with carving and shields of arms, aud 
when originally constructed it must have presented the appearance of a four-post 
bod with the curious arrangement of a knight placed between his two wives. On 
the edge of the tomb is the following inscription: Bongs emong stoni/s lys here fid 
styl qivylste the saicle wanderis were that God wyl in Anno DM miII[e#]imo quiugen- 
tissimo vigesimo nono. The knight is in a suit of plate armour; his hair is worn 
long falling to his neck; and his face exhibits such sharp characteristic features 
that we venture to conjecture that it is intended for a portrait of Sir John Savile. 
The ladies are dressed in kirtles with tight-fitting sleeves having bands at the 
wrists and an ornamental border at the neck. The long mantles are fastened 
across the breast with a decorated band having gold fastenings. Their wavy 
bair is worn long falling to the elbows, while their veils are enclosed in golden 
fillets adorned with deeply cut Tudor roses bound round their temples. 

Eight years after this striking monument had been placed in Thornhill 
church, the effigies of Sir Alexander Culpeper and his wife Constance Agues 
were executed for the church of St. Mary the Virgin, at Gondhurst, Kent. The 
knight is exhibited in a fine suit of engraved plate armour; his head is bare 
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and rests on a helmet adorned with oak leaves, and placed on a large square 
cushion having comer tassels; while the neck is encircled by a heavy gold chain, 
but the pendant is hidden by the knight’s folded hands. Over his cuirass is a 
tabard, a most important ornament of knightly equipment. In modern times 
this has been painted white and dowered with a red pattern; but it is more 
prolwilde that originally this heraldic coat, reaching below the skirt of the taces, 
would lie charged with the wearer’s armorial bearings. It has short sleeves on 
which the arms would also be repeated.* The lady is dressed in petticoat, 
waistcoat with attached sleeves, and gown having long open sleeves lined with 
fur and fastened across the breast with a band attached to two golden ornaments. 
The feet are encased in broad-toed shoes, the girdle has golden tassels, and round 
her neck nre as many as five gold chains, and also a necklace with gold pendant. 
Her pedimental head-dress was probably made of black velvet or Bilk, the top 
stiffened to the shape of a sloping roof, the edges falling on either side, mude 
stiff so as to stand parallel, and these may have been sewn with gold or pearls. 
The ends of the hood would hang down the back, but cannot be seen, this is 
surmounted by a stiffened material also richly sewn with jewels, and the whole 
pinned on to a close-fitting cap of a different colour, the edges of which show 
above the forehead. At the bottom of the head-dress on the left side lmngs a 
gold ornament with a Cupid upon it. On tho east wall, above the tomb, is a 
small bas-relief l>earing the date 1537. The knight and the latly arc depicted as 
kneeling at a prayer desk with their children behind them, while above is repre¬ 
sented St. George slaying tho dragon, the Blessed Virgin with the Holy Child, 
and our Saviour in the clouds. 

In the church of St. Mary the Virgin at Slyndon, Sussex, is the effigy of a 
knight which is jissigned to Sir Anthony Kempe. The armour is plate, and a 
good example of that worn in tho middle of the Tudor period. The vainbraces 
are fluted, the tuilles nre channelled, and the feet are encased in sabbatons. The 
knight has neither spurs nor sword. 

The beautiful wooden monument at Worsborough, Yorkshire, gives some faint 
conception of what the splendid tomb to the memory of three of the family of 
Games of Aberbrain and their three wives must have presented when it was first 
erected in the chancel of the priory church of St. John the bvangclist at Brecon. 

f 

• The tabard occasionally appear* in tho Yorkist period, bnt did not come into anything like 
general use until tho reigns of Henry VII. and Henry N III. It is rarely fonncl later than the 
sixteenth 0601017 -. 
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At Worsborough there are only two tiers, with one figure on each bed, but at 
Brecon there were “ three tiers of oaken beds,” with two effigies on each bed. 
This tomb must therefore have been truly magnificent in its carving, gilding, and 
colour, rising to a height of at least 10 or 12 feet. 

Churchyard visited Brecon in 1587, and in his rhyming description says that 
on this monument 


Three couple lies one ore the other’s head 
Along in tombe and all one raco and lyne 

* * * * 

These are indeede the auncient race of Gams 
A house and blood that long rich armes doth giro 
And now in Wales are rnauy of their names 
That keepe great trayne and doth full bravely live. 

Fifty-eight years (1615) after Churchyard had written these lines, Richard 
Syraonds, n captain in King Charles the First’s army, visited Brecon and men¬ 
tioned this tomb in his Diary," and about forty years later Thomas Dinelev gives 
a sad description of the complete destruction of five of the effigies. lie records 
that in the chancel “ is seen a Wooden Monument w ,b as wooden Rimes about it in 
old English Character, there is but one large tiguro left thereon the rest was sayd 
to bo burn by y* Usurpers souldiors, it belonged to a good Family of GAMES’S 
of Aberbrain.” b 

It was not until the early part of the nineteenth century that the monu¬ 
ment was removed, and it is a lasting disgraco that a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries should say: “Only one female figure remained when this vile 
incnmbrance was removed ; the rest .... were burnt by the commonwealth 
soldiers; much as I deplore the outrages they committed, I hnvo often lamented, 
while it continued, that they did not destroy the whole of it. Lord Camden 
has, however, with great propriety, lately caused it to be taken down, and the 
chancel decently and uniformly painted.”* 

• Diary of Iiirhnrd Symonds, published by the Camden Sociotv in 1859. Original MS. 17062 
British Museum. He mentions that the armorial bearings on the tomb wero "a chevron between 
3 spear's heads, crest, a wreath, n wyvern, gules.” Theso wero the arms of tlio family of Games of 
Aberbrain. 

‘ The Progress of the Duke of Beaufort through Wales in 1684, by Thomas Dineley. Copied 
from the original MS. at Badminton (London, 1688), 210. 

Theophilus Jones, History of the County of Brecknock (Brecknock, 1809), ii. part i. 41. 
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Tlie one figure remaining is the effigy of a lady of about the year 1555, 
dressed in gown, tight sleeves, petticoat, and elaborately plaited super-tunic, tied 
round the waist with a scarf. A French hood, single rnffs round the neck and the 
wrists, and a pomander is hung from the wnist by a long chnin. This is tho 
age of heavy chains, and two adorn the neck of the lady. Her arms and face are 
mutilated, and her effigy is the only fragment remaining of a splendid woodeu 
monument which once occupied a prominent position in one of the most stately 
churches in the principality of Wales. 

Queen Elizabeth had been reigning two years (1560) when the splendid 
wooden monument was erected at Staindrop, county Durham, to Henry Neville, 
fifth Earl of Westmorland, and his two wives.” The east end of the tomb was 
divided into three compartments filled with heraldic shields, the west end was 
similar, but is now destroyed. The two sides contain kneeling figures of the 
eight sons and daughters of the earl, and are valuable examples of the costume of 
children in the reign of Queen Bess. One boy is in tunic and hose, and the 
others in long gowns with wide collars, single ruffs, and hair worn long. The 
girls are all dressed in gowns open at the neck, loose girdles tied in knots in 
front, super-tunics with wide bunging sleeves, and French caps. The earl is 
exhibited in a suit of armour of the early years of Queen Elizabeth. The cuirass 
is long-waisted, the pauldrons are replaced by shoulder-pieces, the skirt of taces 
has not yet disappeared, ami they end in a series of narrow fluted and pointed 
pendont plates 2A inches long. Beneath these plates can be seen the skirt of 
mail. The knee-cops and cdbow-cops are adorned with human faces having their 
tongues exposed. Tho gorget is decorated with Tudor roses, and round the neck 
is a gold chain with a George. The head is bare, resting on a crest, a bull’s 
head; the hair is now worn short, tho moustaches are drooping, and the heal’d is 
divided into two points. The ladies are dressed in gowns plaited from the waist, 
and V-shaped in front so as to show the petticoat beneath with its ornamented 
border. The sleeves are highly ornamental, and were doubtless attached to the 
gown, and both ladies w ear French caps adorned with Tudor roses, gold chains 
with pendants encircle their necks, and small ruffs are round their necks and 
wrists. 

• Tho carl married three limes: end these effigies represent June and Margaret, being his 
second and third wives. They were tho daughters of Sir Itogi'r Cholmelcy, and tho first lady was 
tho widow of Sir Henry Gascoigne. (Jnecn Klim both was furious at the earl marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister, and he was tried before the Bishop of Durham and the Archbishop of \ork, ns 
Metropolitan, in the Ecclesiastical Conrt., but he died before tho case was concluded. 
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On n brick tomb at Box ted, Siiffolk, protected by spiked railings, repose the 
effigies of William Poley and his wife, Alice Sima. The lady died in 1579 and 
her husband eight years later (1587). He is exhibited in plate armour, and 
buckled immediately to his cuirass are tassets, the legitimate development of the 
tuilles, but consisting of several plates. These hang over the trunk breeches, 
which are embroidered. The sollerets are round-toed, the sword-bolt is orna¬ 
mented, the uncovered head rests on a tilting-helmet, the curly hair is worn 
short, the beard is pointed in the form known as the pique da van t stylo, the 
moustaches are particularly long and drooping, and the unknightly appendages 
of ruffs encircle the neck and wrists. The lady wears a gown high in the 
neck and divided in front to show the petticoat. Ruffs are worn round the 
neck and wrists, and from the girdle is suspended a Prayer Book, the back of 
which is carved with a lozenge containing the Poley impaling the Shaa arms. 
The head is in a jewelled French cap, and ns this was the age of gold chains, 
we find three encircling the neck, and narrow chain bracelets are also worn round 
the wrists. 

It is conjectured that the effigy at Thruxton, Hampshire, is to Lady Elizabeth 
Phillpotts. She wears a tight-fitting French cap made of linen with a horse-shoe- 
shnped front, and a short lappet or veil hanging down behind. The outer gown 
is straight, without waistband or girdle, and is open in front showing the petti¬ 
coat. It is, however, long waisted, and has a straight and formal stomacher with 
an invected edging. The sleeves are tight, and a farthingale puffs out the petti¬ 
coat over the hips; the bodice is square at the neck and there is a ruff, ihe 
hands are broken, and there were doubtless also ruffs at the wrists. 

We now approach the closing years of the sixteenth century, and in the 
chancel of St. Giles’s church, Durham, we find the wooden figure of John Heath 
of Kepier, who died in 1590. This effigy is truly wooden in every sense of the 
word. We know not what it looked like before it suffered restoration in 1843, 
but now we are at once reminded of Don Quixote when we behold it. 1 he figure 
is represented iu plate armour; at the bottom of the cuirass is an escalloped 
edging of three borders, rouud the neck is a gorget of plate, a collar with narrow 
slits in it and a ruff, the head is uncovered and rests on a tilting helmet sur¬ 
mounted by a crest of a cock’s head attached to a wreath, the twisted hilt of the 
sword has a round pommel and is suspended by a strap over the right shoulder, 
the feet are in sollerets and rest against a scroll enfolding two death’s heads. On 
the upjjor part of this scroll are the words UODIE MICUI, and in the lower part 
CRAM TIBL 
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In the Oglander chapel in St. Mary’s church, Brad mg, Isle of Wight, nrc 
three wooden effigies. The one on the south side is that of Sir William Oglander, 
knight, who died in 1608. From the will of his son, Sir John Oglander, dated 
10th November, 1640, we find that this effigy was at that date at Nunowell. It 
is a fine work of art, and was carved at Newport for the sum of £33. It is fully 
coloured, and represents Sir William Oglander in plate armour of the period 
of James I. On the north side of the chapel is the effigy of his son, Sir John 
Oglander, knight, the author of the famous Oglander Manuscript Memoirs. Ho is 
represented in plate armour of an earlier period with a shield and helmet of a 
later date. He lies on his right side, with crossed legs and resting his head on his 
right hand, suggesting a comparison with the attitude of the wooden effigy pro¬ 
bably of John Wych, now in Chew Magna church, Somerset. It has been con¬ 
jectured that possibly Sir John restored for his own use some earlier effigy and 
added to it a shield and helmet of a later date. However, it possesses little merit 
in execution; the legs are clumsy and the right arm is sadly out of proportion. 
In 1640 this effigy was already prepared, and Sir John mentions it in his will, 
stating that it is in the Oglander Chapel. There is no doubt that Sir John was so 
highly pleased with this figure that he left instructions to his executor to prepare 
a diminutive reproduction for his only son George, who died of small-pox con¬ 
tracted at Caen in Normandy during a tour ho took after his coming of age. 
This small effigy is only 1 foot 9 inches long, and is placed in a recess al>ove the 
tomb of his father in the north wall of the Oglander chapel. It is similar in every 
detail to the largo figure on the altar tomb beneath it with the exception that the 
face is that of a young man without moustaches, that the feet are not armed with 
spurs, and that the sword is bent near the point. 

Whether wooden effigies were largely employed in other countries wo do not 
know. That erudite scholar, the late Hefner von Alteneck, in a letter to 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, remarks that there is not one now existing in Germany. 
This statement must bo received with some degreo of reserve, as there is a 
wooden effigy to an ecclesiastic at Hildegheim, and there aro possibly others. It 
is probable that there are also some in Italy. In Burgos cathedral church in 
Spain there is a wooden effigy of an English ecclesiastic, and it is possible that 
it was mado in England and sent out to that country. In Ireland there may 
bo a few. There is a wooden figure of an ecclesiastic in Eucharistic vestments 
within a small church styled Teach Molaise, on Tory Island, county Donegal, 
which tradition ascribes to St. Molaise, and is said to be the work of the celebrated 
Goban Saor. Whether this has been a monumental effigy or the figurehead of 
vui.. ixi. 4 (. 
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some ill-fated ship of the Spanish Armada it is difficult to say.* However, it 
seems probable that our English effigies in wood are some of the finest existing 
in Europe, and we are thankful that the ravages of time and tho relentless hand 
of the modern restorer have still left us some treasures which we may consider 
representative of a great national school of medieval handicraft. The earliest 
record of a wooden effigy in England is tho one to Caducan, Bishop of Bangor, 
who died as a monk at Abbey Doro in Herefordshire in 1225. In France there 
appear to have been wooden effigies at a still earlier date, and the fine figure of 
Eleanor of Guienne, Queen of Henry II., who died in 1201, is still at lonte- 
vrault, and is believed to be a faithful likeness. 

"Whether there were many effigies made of stone with heads and hands of oak 
is doubtful. There may have been a few, and at Towcester church, Northampton¬ 
shire, is an effigy to Archdeacon Spoune, who died in 1448. Before this effigy 
was needlessly and mischievously “ restored ” the hands aud feet were of wood 
and the rest of the effigy in stone/ Variety of material was sometimes used, and 
this we know was no uncommon practice on the Continent. 


* See Programme of Excurrion, June 21-29, 1904, lloyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, p 14. 
h Gough, ii. civ. 

* Albert llartshorne, Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies, 35. 
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Pcinot represented. 

Description. 

Reference*. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Bark ham 
(St. James). 

In a recess in the 
east wall of a 
modern porch. 

'r Anne, dan. and 
hoiressof Thomas 
Nevill, married 
Gilbert, son of 
Robert Bullock, 
living 1336. 

Hands in prayer, face and feet destroyed, 
in loose gown with tight sleeves, mantle, 
wimple, and veil falling to shoulders. 
Very good work. Head on two cushion*. 
Length : 5 ft. 1 in. (feet cut away). 

Solti ,V Qneriot, 1st S. 
viii. 255; Memoir* of 
Bullock Family, 10, 
11 ; Ilcrk*, Buck *, 
anil Oton. JrrA. 
Joum. v. 81. 

Burgh Held 
(St. Mary). 

In the old church 
in north side of 
chancel, and in 
new church in 
vestibule. 

Unknown knight. 

Left side cut away. In mail hauberk and 
hose and coif of mail over which is a 
head-piece. Gnmbcson shows 2 inches 
below hauberk. Sureoat long and girdle 
hidden beneath. Left log crossed over 
right. Only handle of sword remains. 
Head on one cushion supported by angels 
(onedestroyed); feet on lion. Excellent 
work. Length: 6 ft. 6 ins. 

Ashmolc’s Anliqt. of 
Berks, i. 29; Gough, 
i. xeix.; Lysotis’s 
Mag. Brit. l. 210; 
N. k Q. 1st S. viii. 
255. 

Englcfield 
(St. Mark). 

In obtuse wall 
recess in sonth 
aisle. 

A lady of the En- 
glcticld family, 
c. 1340. 

Hands in prayer; figure well preserved. 
In long gown with tight-fitting sleeves, 
mantle gathered in plaits at neck, over 
which is collar (2| ins.), wimple under 
linen coif, veil falling to shoulders. 
Head on low cushion; no support for 
feet. Length: 6 ft. 4 ins. 

Ashmole’s Antigt. of 
Berks. i. 16; Lysous's 
Mag. Brit. i. 209; 
Gough, i. xcviii.; 
Hollis (illustrated). 

Spars holt 
(Holy Cross). 

On modem altar 
tomb nt west 
end of Hippis- 
ley Chapel.* 

FSir Robert 
Achanl. 

Hands, arms from elbow, and ends of feet 
destroyed. In conical bascinet with 
camail, jupin, shirt of mail, brassarts, 
articulated shoulder-pieces, elbow-cops, 
thigh-picccs, knee-cops, jambs, sollcret*, 
spurs (destroyed) and straps, bolt 
(2 ins.). Head on helmet with muti¬ 
lated crest; feet on lion. Length : 

6 ft. 10 ins. 

Leland’s Itinerary of 
Berk*.; Hollis (illus¬ 
trated) ; Gough, i. 
xcviii.; Lysons's 
Mug. Brit. i. 209; 
AT. 5' Q- 1st S. viii. 
255; Clark's Hun. 
dred of Wanting, 
176; Ashmole's A nt. 
of Berkt. i. 206; 
Berk*, Buckt, and 
Qron. Arc A. Joum. 
Oct. 1905; Port¬ 
folio (1893), 207; 
Arch. Joum. lxvi. 
Lady Achanl (illus¬ 
trated), pi. xxiii. 


• Ashraole (1719) says it was “ a raised monument of wood." Leland says it stood in the middle 
of the chapel and the knight lay between his two wives. 

VOL. LXI. 4 M 
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Person reprracntetl. 

Description. 

Reference*. 

BERKSHIRE. 
Sparsholt 
(Holy Cross). 

In recess in south 
wall of Hinpis- 
ley Chapel. 

? Joan, first wife 
of Sir Robert 
Achard, 1336. 

Hands in prayer. In long gown with tight- 
fitting sleeves, mantle, wimple, and veil 
falling to shoulders. Good workman¬ 
ship and well preserved. Head on two 
cushions; the top one supported by two 
angels; two plump pet dogs at feet. 
Length : 0 ft. 1 in. 

See references to 
Sparsholt (Holy 

Cross) on previous 
page. 

Sparsholt 
(Holy Cross). 

In recess of south 
wall of Flippis- 
ley Chapel. 

'f Agnes, second 
wife of Sir 
Robert Achard. 

Hands in prayer. In long gown with tight- 
fitting sleeves, mantle, plaited wimple, 
and close-fitting coif, and veil falling in 
elegant folds 10 inches below chin. 
Excellent figure, well preserved. Head 
on two cushions, the top supported by 
two angels with mutilated wings; dog 
at feet. Length: 6 ft. 

See above. 

BRECKNOCK. 

SHIRE. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

Reginald Breos, 
Ijord of Brecon. 

Destroyed. 

Richard Symonds says (1645) “there is 
the body of a man, cross legged, n shield 
on his left arm, very old and decayed.” 
Churchyard mentions the figure in 1587, 
but Major Davis in middle of last cen¬ 
tury speaks of fragments being used by 
the washerwomen of Brecon. 

Richard Symond's Di¬ 
ary, 1645; Church¬ 
yard (1587); Jones’s 
llnxkivxk, i. 128, 
ii. 34, 59; .IrcA. 
Jouru. xviii. 75, 
xxxiii.250; Progress 
of (hr Duke of lleau- 
fort through Wale*, 
by Thomas Dineley, 
1684; Poole's Breck¬ 
nock. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

John Games of 
Aberbritn. 

Destroyed. 

See above. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

Ann, first wife of 
John Games of 
Abcrbran and 
dau. of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Vaughan. 

Destroyed. 

See above. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

William Games. 

Destroyed. 

See above. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

Second wife of 
William Games, 

Destroyed. 

Sec above. 


Bodenham of 
Rothcrwas. 
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Person represented. 

Description. 

References. 

BRECKNOCK¬ 

SHIRE. 

Brecon 

(Priory Church). 

Thomas Games. 

Destroyed. 

See references to 
Brecon (Priory 
Church) on pre¬ 
vious page. 

Brecon 

(Priory Chnrch). 

Under west arch 
between nave 
a n d south 
aisle.* 

? Elinor, wife of 
Thomas Games, 
iluu. of John 
Morgun of Pen- 
y-crug, near 
Brecon. 

Hands in prayer; face and middle portion 
of arms mutilated. In gown with tight 
sleeves and single ruffs at neck and 
wristB. Petticoat stiff in front, super- 
tnnic open in front to shoulders, plaited, 
and fastened by scarf. Long chain, 

2 ft. 7 ins. from waist-band ending in 
pomander. Hoad in close-fitting French 
hood ; two gold chains round neck. Two 
cushions tinder head. Length: 5 ft. 

6 ins. 

See above. 

BUCKINGHAM¬ 
SHIRE. 
Clifton Reyncs 
(St. Matthew). 

In recess in north 
wall of Reynes 
Chapel, but not 
on original 

tomb. 

P Sir Ralph 
Reyncs, 1310. 
This effigy was 
long nttrihntod 
to Sir Simon 
Borard, but ho 
died in 1267. 

In mail coif with fillet, hauberk showing 
gambeson beneath, mail hose, short sur- 
coat to knees caught np over bolt, knee- 
cops, spurs (gone) and straps. Sword 
in plum belt hnnging obliquely from 
right hip and fastened in front with 
plain buckle. Right huud sheathing 
sword, left holding scabbard. Right 
leg crossed over left. Monstaches. Dog 
at feet, and two low cushions under 
head. Figure in good preservation. 
Length: 5 ft. 

Lysons'a May. Brit. 
490: Lipscomb, iv. 
120; A*. Q. 1st S. 

viii. 455; 113. Iliit. 
of Clifton Brunei, by 
Rev. Edward Cooke 
(1821); Arch.Joum. 
xi. 149 (illustrated); 
Buckt. Arch. Soc. vi. 
399; -V. „V Q. 6th S. 

ix. 11; i Portfolio 
(1893), 207. 

Clifton Reynes 
(St. Matthew), 
In recess in north 
wall of Reynes 
Chapel, but not 
on original 

tomb. 

P Wifo of Sir 
Ralph Reynes. 
Either Amabel, 
daughter of Sir 
Henry Green of 
Broughton (first 
wifo), or Ama¬ 
bel, daughter 
of Sir Richard 
Chamberlain of 
Petso Mnnor 
(second wife). 

Hands in prayer and Feet in somewhat 
{minted shoes. In kirtle with tight- 
fitting sleeves, and long sleeveless super¬ 
tunic, wimple, and lung veil falling to 
shoulders. Dog nt feet and two low 
cushions under head. Figure well 

preserved. Length : 4 ft. 10 (ns. 

See above. 


• The only remaining figure of a tomb of “ three tiers of oaken beds,” which stood in the 
chance! to the memory of John, William, and Thomas flames of Abcrbrnin. The parliamentarian 
soldiers destroyed all the figures except this one. Tomb removed in early years of nineteenth 
eentury. 


4 m 2 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 



I'rnon represented. 

DeurriptioB. 

Reference*. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

SHIRK. 
Clifton Reynes 
(St. Matthew). 

On altar tomb 
under the 
western of the 
two arches 
separating 
chancel from 
Reynes Chapel.* 

? Knight of the 
Reynes family, 
c, 1325. 

In mail coif with skull cap under, hanberk 
showing gnmbeson, mail hose, short 
sleeveless surcoat with an embattled 
border, knee.cops, but no spurs or straps. 
Indication of broad sword belt, bnt 
sword lost. Right leg crossed over left. 
Right hand broken, donbtlcss sheathing 
sword ; right arm holds semi-cylindrical 
benter-slmped shield (1 ft. 7 ins. by 

1 ft. 1| in.) Fact! clean shaven. 

Figure in good preservation. Length : 

5 ft. 5 ins. 

Sec references to 
Clifton Keynes (St. 
Matthew) on pre- 
vinus page. 

Clifton Reynes 
(St. Matthew). 

On altar tomb 
under the 
western of the 
two arches 
s v p a r a t i n g 
chancel from 
RcynesChapcl.* 

't Wife of the 
above knight, 
r. 1325. 

Feet small, hands in prayer. In kirtle 
with tight-fitting sleeves, sleeveless 
super.tunic without girdlo, cut low nt 
neck, wimple, veil falling to shoulders 
with fillet encircling temples and another 
passing from forehead over the crown. 
Dog (mutilated) nt feet, two low cushions 
under head. Figure well preserved. 
Length : 5 ft. 6 ins. 

See above. 

CAMBRIDGE 
SHIRK. 
Hildershnm 
(Holy Trinity). 

Under arch be¬ 
tween chancel 
and s o u t h 
chnpcl (now 
organ cham¬ 
ber) on modern 
tomb. 

hysons conjec¬ 
tured this effigy 
was that of Sir 
Thomas Bunte- 
ler; but he died 
1370, and this 
figure is of an 
earlier date. 

In mail hnnbcrk and hose, mail coif, knee- 
cops, straps and spurs (pricks gone), 
sleevelesssurcoat to below knees fastened 
with girdle. Right leg crossed over left; 
right band sheaths sword, left held scab- 
bnrd. Sword-belt 2 ins. but sword 
broken. Only one foot remains. Lion 
at feet; two low cushions under head. 
Figure repaired. Length: 0 ft. 

Lysons's May. Brit. ii. 
211; A". Q. 1st S. 
viii. 255; Portfolio 
(1693),207; Kernel. 
Col. Brit, Mu*, 
drawings, 6730, 
pp. 27, 28. 

Hildersham 
(Holy Trinity). 
On wooden altar 
tomb in priest's 
vestry. 

t 1 Wife of the 
abovo knight. 

Hands in prayer. In kirtle with tight- 
fitting sleeves, long supcr-tnnic to feet, 
mantle, wimple, and long veil falling to 
shoulder* with narrow fillet round fore¬ 
head. Dog at foot; two low cushions 
under head. Board and portions of 
figure repaired. length : 5 ft. 10 ins. 

See above. 


■ 1 hi* tomb, decorated with shield* of arms, may not l>elong to these effigies, as fragments of 
an altar tomb wore found in the middle of the Revues Chapel. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

Millom 

(Holy Trinity). 
On stono tomb 
nt root end of 
south aisle. 


Ousby 
(St. Lake). 

On floor of chan- 
cel against 
north wall. 


St. Beta. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Derby 

(All Saints). 
At cast end of 
north aisle of 
chancel. 


Perron rcprwcntol. 


Description. 


P Knight of the 
H u d d lestone 
family, whoso 
ancient strong¬ 
hold is near tho 
church. 


Knight, possibly 
of either the 
Falcard or Arm. 
strong families, 
as tho mAnor 
of Onsby was 
divided into 
moiet ies between 
these families 
in the reign of 
Henry III., c. 
1310 to 1320. 


Anthony, tho last 
Lord Lucy of 
Egremont. Died 
UiflS. 


Conjectured to be 
Robert John¬ 
son, sub-deau 
of this collegiate 
church ns late 
as 1527. He 
was a groat 
benefactor to 
tho church. 


The lower portion of this figure only 
remains. Legs straight and encased in 
thigh-pieces, jambs,and knee-cops, muti¬ 
lated feet in sollerets. The body is in a 
jnpon with belt (2 ins.). Mutilated 
lion r at feet. Length of fragment, 

4 ft. 4 ins. This fragment was found 
near to the walled-up west door. 

In hauberk showing slits at aides and 
gamboson beneath (4 ins.), mail hose, 
spurs and straps (pricks gone). Ca- 
mail laced to bascinet through loops 
decorated with lozenges. Surcoat to 
below knees fastened with girdle. Narrow 
sword-belt (1 in.) to which sword was 
suspended (fragment 1 foot). Left arm 
lost, right arm broken at wrist. No 
shield, but strap passes over right 
shoulder. Mail on hauberk not set out 
regularly, but tho artist has shown the 
hose in mail which is regular and in 
parallel lines. This fine effigy resem¬ 
bles the knight nt Whorlton, Sir John 
Hastiugs at Abergavenny, and the third 
Danbury knight. Length s 6 ft. 8 ins. 

Destroyed. Formerly on south side of the 
nave. 

[Hutchinson (171*4) says that “the figure 
is represented in n coat of mail with 
elevated hands”; Jefferson (1842)speaks 
of the figure being mnde of wood and in 
armour. Bures describes the effigy as 
lndng6ft.il)length. Itdisnp|>oaredduring 
the first half of the 19th century.] 

Secular canon vested in cassock, surplice, 
almuce ar.d copo. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hojic points out that “ it shows most 
admirably tho tails forming the fringe 
of the tippet of the furred almuce, and 
those an tho pendants in front. The 
addition of n copo is an uncommon 
feature.” Hands in prayer, hair long, 
fulling Inflow ears, and feet in broad- 
toed shoe*. At feet collared hound 
(conjectural restoration); head on two 
cushions supported by two reclining 
augels. South sido of tomb has tho 
original carving containing thirteen 
bole-folk carved in high relief beneath 
singular pointed canopies supported on 
twisted shafts. Length : 5 ft. 8} ins. 


References. 


Lysons’s May. Brit. 
iv. exevi.; A T . y 
6th S. viii. 118. 


Gough, ii.cx.; Lysons’s 
May. Bnt. iv.cxcvi.; 
X, Sr Q 1st S. viii. 
97; Jefferson's Hitt, 
of heath TFurd. 253; 
Burn, ii. 41; Dngd. 
Bar. i, 566; Trane. 
Cumberland and 
Westmorland Ant. 
8oe. viii. 


Gough, ii. cx.; Hut¬ 
chinson’s His/, of 
Cumberland, ii. 41; 
Nicholson and 
Burns, 41; Lysons, 
excvii; Jefferson's 
Allendale IPard, 349. 


Bassano, a heraldic 
painter described 
this tomb in 1710 
(MS. College of 
Arms) ; Glover’s 
Hist, of Derby, it 
pt. i. 495; 1‘roe. 8oe. 
Ant. 2nd S. x. 65 
(illustrated); Derby¬ 
shire Arch, and Sat. 
Hist. &oc. (Paper on 
this effigy by Mr. 
Hope) illustrated 
Plate xvii. (figure), 
Plate xvii. (front of 
carved oak tomb), 
viii. 185-189; Port- 
folio (1893), 207. 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 


Per»on repnwenteil. 


ltawriptiotL 


DERBYSHIRE. 



DEVON. 
Tnwstock 
(St. Peter). 

In an obtuse re¬ 
cess in the 
north wall of 
tho chancel. 


In a recess under 
nbovo tomb. 


? Thomaain, dau. 
of Sir Rioliard 
Hankford (died 
14111) ulti¬ 
mately heir of 
Fulk Fit/, warren 
and wife of Wil¬ 
liam Rotirohicr, 


Cadaver which has lost one-third of original 
length, in shroud covering head, but 
leaving face visible. Girdle round 
waist. Length: 2 ft. 10 ins. 

Hands in prnyor. In kirtlo with tight- 
fitting sleeves, long mantle caught up 
over arms in graceful folds, and fastened 
by two bands secured by jewelled studs, 
wimple, cover-chief edged with lncc fall¬ 
ing in graceful folds to shoulders. 
Figure in good condition except for 
destruction of board and loss of lower 


created Lord 
FitaWarine, 
through whom 
Tawstock be¬ 
came the pro- 
perty of the 
Bourchiors. 


portion of body. Ono oblong cushion 
under head. Length: 4 ft. 4 ins. 


West Down 
(Holy Trinity). 
In arched recess 
of north wall of 
north transept. 


Sir John Stowford, 
(1290P -1:172?). 
King's serjeant 
in 1340, judge of 
Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, 1:542 
until 1372, ex¬ 
cept for one 
month, when 
(Nov. 1345) 
Chief Baron of 
Exchequer. See 
Prince's IFor- 
thies of Devon, 

559 : Dugdale's 
Origin. 45; Die. 
Nat. liiog. Iv. 8; 

Foss's Jmhj' A of 

England. 


In cassock, sleeveless upper gown, tipj>ct 

S dented at shoulders, and hood falling 
orward on neck, head mutilated, but 
doubtless in coif; features iiuito dis¬ 
figured. Hands in prayer. Head on 
ono cushion. Length : 6 ft. 2 ins. 


West Down 
(Holy Trinity). 


Dame Joan, co¬ 
lic ires* of Tracys 
of Wooloeombe, 
and wifo of Sir 
John Stowford, 
or Stanford. 
She and her hus¬ 
band held lands 
at South Pother- 
ton and Drayton, 
Somerset. 


Destroyed. 


References. 


Seo references to 
Derby (All Saints) 
on previous page. 


Trant. Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Soc. vi. 
192, 193 (illus¬ 

trated on Plate 22); 
Worth’s Ilia, of 
Deron, 126. 


Lysons's Mag. Brit. v. 
cccxxxiii. ; Arch - 
Joum. xviii. 75. 


Sec above. 
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I’rrvon rvprenenti'J. 


Description. 


Kcfcr*nct». 


DURHAM. 
Auckland 
(St. Andrew). 

North-west cor¬ 
ner of nave on 
modern stone 
tomb. . 


y Knight of the 
Pollard family. 


In lianberk with sleeves prolonged to form 
mittens, hose smooth and possibly 
{minted to indicate plate or leather, 
hascinot with cainail attached showing 
lacings, spurs (pricks gone) and straps, 
knee-cops, surcoat to knees fastened with 
girdle,shield lost. Sword belt (2| ins.) 
and sword on left side. Hands in 
prayer. Boar at feet ; two cushions 
under head. I<ength: 7 ft 6 ins. 


Hutchinson’s Durham. 
iii. 330; Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland , iii. 
314; A rch. Jowrjnriii . 
74; Boyle's Guide to 
Durham, 504; Areh- 
teoloyia JEliuuti. xx. 

171. 


Branccpeth 
(St. Brandon). 
Middle of chan¬ 
cel.* 


Ralph Neville. 2nd 
Earl of West¬ 
morland, son of 
John, eldest son 
of 1st Earl. He 
died 1484. His 
only son per¬ 
ished in battle 
of St. Albans, 
1455. Sec Did. 
Nat. Biog. jcl. 
277. 


In complete plate armour, Issneath jupon 
with scalloped edge, hands in prayer, 
slightly ornamented girdle, sword (only 
hilt remains) slung by transverse belt, 
collar of roses cn toleil with boor pendant, 
visored an Indr with chin-piece. At feet 
dog with collar, and two desks with 
kneeling figures (destroyed). Head on 
helm with hull's head crest supported 
by throe mutilated figures. Good work, 
aud figures of both carl and iKiuntess 
fairly well preserved. Length: 6 ft. 
3 ins. 


Lcland's Itin. i. 80; 
Hutchinson's Hid. 
of Durham, iii. 314; 
Boyle's Guide to 
Durham, 456; N. 
and Q. 1st S. ix. 
Ill; illustrated in 
Billings's Antiq*. of 
Durham ; Portfolio 
(1893), 207 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Stol hard's 
Monumental EfHgie* 
(illustrated), plates 
134,135; Arch. Jour. 
lv. 119. 


Branccpeth 
(St. Brandon). 


Margaret, Coun¬ 
tess of West¬ 
morland, 2nd 
wife of Ralph 
Nevillo,2nd Earl 
of Westmor¬ 
land, dau. of 
Reginald, Lord 
Cobham. 


Hands in prnycr. In kirtle low in front 
with tight-fitting mitten sleeves, sleeve¬ 
less surcoat with deep facings most 
likely of fur, girdlo of suns and roses 
alternately, long mantle fastened by 
cords attached to ornaments, collar round 
neck of roses m toleil (only fire perfect) 
with lozenge-shaped pendant, head sup¬ 
ported by two cushions, steeple head¬ 
dress (8 ins. high) and veil (1 ft. 
10 ins.) held np by throe figures (muti¬ 
lated). At fcot are two small dogs, also 
desks and figures (destroyed) similar 
to those nt feet of the Earl's effigy. 
Length: 6 ft. 3 ins. 


See above. 




* This tomb hns been cut down so that the entablature rests on the base. This was done 
before Lelond saw it. 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 


I’mnfl represented. 


DURHAM. 
Durham 
(St. Giles). 

Sonth side of 
chancel on 
modern wooden 
tomb. 


John Heath of 
Kepier. The 
family of Heath 
ucquired the es¬ 
tates of Kepier 
late in sixteenth 
century, and re¬ 
sided in house 
within precinct* 
of dissolved hos- 
pital. John 
Heath and Ber¬ 
nard Gilpin 
founded the 
Kepier School 
at Houghton-lo- 
Spring. Died 
1590, aud buried 
in chancel of St. 
Giles’s, Durham. 


In 


Description. 


References. 


pigeon-shaped breast and back plates 
with scalloped edging of three borders 
at bottom, gorget of plate having collar 
with slits and single ruff, shoulder-pieces, 
brassarts, elbow-cops, vninbmees, gaunt¬ 
lets (hands in praver), thigh-pieces, 
kneo-cops, jambs, sollercU, rowel spurs, 
sword with twisted hilt suspended by 
strap over right shoulder, head un¬ 
covered, moustaches drooping, beard 
short and pointed, nose flattened, face 
long. Figure suffered much in restora¬ 
tion mode in 1843. Head on tilting 
helmet with crest of cock's head at¬ 
tached by a wreath. Feet on scroll 
(hoi>ik Midi I above, ch\* Tint below) 
enfolding two death's heads (6 ins. 
long). length : 5 ft. 


Fordyce's Hitt, of Dur- 
A«m,377; Memorial$ 
of St. Giles, Dur¬ 
ham, Surtees Soc. 
xcv. (1895); Hutch¬ 
inson's Iliti. of Dur¬ 
ham, ii. 303; lioyle’s 
Guide to Durham, 
383; -V, and Q. 1st 
S. viii. 180; Some 
Minor Arts,66; Pori 
folio (1893), 207. 


Greatham Hos¬ 
pital. 


? Andrew Stanley, 
first master of 
Greatham Hos¬ 
pital. The char¬ 
ter of endow¬ 
ment bears the 
date 1272. 


Destroyed. 

[Gough, ii. cx. says there then existed a 
wooden effigy of u priest in “habit of 
secular clergyman," cap, and end of staff 
between feet, head on cushion, dog at 
feet. Figure much defneed, resting 
“under an arch probably cooval with the 
original building.’’ Hutchinson in 1794 
also refers to this effigy.] 


Gough, ii. cx.; Gent. 
Mag. 1788 (illus¬ 
trated), 1046, also 
1798, 591 ; Hut¬ 
chinson’s Hist. of 
Durham, iii. 91. 


Stnindrop 
(St. Mary). 
South-west 
corner of south 
aisle. 


Henry Neville, 
5th Earl of 
West morland. 
bom 1525 and 
succeeded to 
title 1550. In 
1557 appointed 
general of horse 
for northern 
army. At time 
of death (1564) 
lie was being 
tried in the ec¬ 
clesiastical court 
for marrying his 
deceased wife's 
sister. See Dirt. 
Nat. fling, xl. 
279; Tratu. Dur¬ 
ham Arch. Soc. 
it. 224. 


In complete plate armour, gauntlets (hands 
in prayer), narrow sword-belt (sword 
lost) suspended on left by three straps, 
plate gorget adorned with roses. Gold 
chain with George. Head uncovered, 
short curls, drooping moustaches, beard 
divided in two points. Figure well 
enrved is placed between two wives on 
wooden monument, east end adorned 
with armorial bearings, west end lost, 
kneeling figures of the Earl’s eight 
children. Inscription round edge of 
table states that tomb was made in 1560 
for the Earl and bis wives Margaret (3rd 
wife) and Jane (2nd wife). Head on 
mutilated crest of bull’s head; hound 
at feet. Length : 6 ft. 9 ins. 


Gough, i. xeix.; Ant. 
llepertory, iii.303(i I- 
lustnited) ; Hutch¬ 
inson’s Hitt, of Dur¬ 
ham,iii. 261; Boyle's 
Guide to Durham, 
708; Portfolio 
(1893), 207; Trout. 
Durham Arch. Soc. 
iv. 224. 
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Pmon rejimwntKl. 


Description. 


References. 


DURHAM. 


Staindrop 
(St. Mary). 


Jane, Counters of 
Westmorland. 
2nd wife of 
Henry Neville, 
5th Earl of 
Westmorland, 
daughter of Sir 
Roger C holme- 
ley. 


Hands in prayer. In gown or super-tunic See references in pre' 
plaited from waist and open v-shupe to vious page, 
show stiff petticoat with ornaniontal 
border, sleeves slnahed open, fastened 
with round ornaments, showing tight- 
fitting undondeeves, girdle with poman¬ 
der hung from chain (2 ft. 8 ins.). Gold 
chain with pendent ornament round 
neck. Partlet, small ruffs at neck and 
wrists, French cap adorned with Tudor 
roses and lappet. Head on two cushions. 

Small dog at feet. Length : 6 ft. 4 ins. 


Staindrop 
(St. Mary). 


ESSEX 

Danbury 

(St.John Baptist) 
Recess in north 
wnl! of uavc. 


Margaret, Coun¬ 
tess of West¬ 
morland, 3rd 
wife of Henry 
Neville 5th Earl 
of Westmor¬ 
land, widow of 
Sir Henry Gas- 
coigne and 
sister to Earl's 
2nd wife. 


The three effigies 
at Danbury arc 

E oasibly mem- 
ers of the St. 
Clere family, as 
they held land 
in this place 
from reign of 
Stephen. The 
oldest of the 
three figures was 
probably carved 
late in the thir¬ 
teenth century, 
the other two 
belong to tile 
first ouarter of 
the fourteenth 
century. 


Hands in prayer. In gown or super-tunic 
plaited from waist and open V-shape 
to show stiff petticoat with ornamental 
border, tight-fitting sleeves adorned 
with lozenge-shaped pattern and puffs 
at shonlders decorated with a chevron 
and bands of necdlowork below, bodice 
open at neck, with lappets having edg¬ 
ing of Tudor n>se*t, French cap orna¬ 
mented with Tudor roses and long lap¬ 
pet behind, gold chain twice encircles 
neck having jewel as pendant, girdle 
with pomander shaped like a wheel 
hangs from chain (2 ft. II ins.). Head 
on two cushions; feet on two small dogs 
with collars. length : 6 ft. 7 ins. 

In coif, hauberk, and hose of mail, long 
snreoat, girdle, sliield-strap (shield 
lost), sword belt, spurs (pricks broken) 
and straps. Hands in mail, right 
sheathing sword, left on scabbard. 
IjcfL leg crossed over right, and head 
turned to right shoulder. Head on 
square cushion. Feet on lion (muti¬ 
lated). Work good. Length: 6 ft. 
5 ins. 


4 N 


See above. 


Wecver's Ancient 
Funeral Monument/, 
640; Gough, i. 
xcviii. 32 (illus¬ 
trated) Plate vii. 
3 and 4 (drawings 
by Mr. Tyson). AT. 
.V Q. 1st S. vii. 607; 
Wealo’s .firAi'fw- 
tural Papert ; Mo- 
rant's Kttet, ii. 30; 
Dun-ant's Ettex, 89: 
Chancellor's Monu¬ 
ment! of Ettrz (il¬ 
lustrated) Plates 
xxxiii. and xxxiv.; 
Suckling’s E»«--r(il- 
lustrated); Hitt, of 
Etta, by a Gentle¬ 
man, i. 188; Strutt 
(illustrated), i. xlx. 
ondxlvi.; Gent.May. 
lix. 337, 338; iv. 
102; Portfolio 
(1893), 207. 


VOL. LX1. 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 



Person represented. 

Description. 

References. 

ESSEX. 

Daubary 

(St.John Baptist). 
Wall rccvss in 
north aisle of 
nave. 

See preceding 
page. 

In mail coif, hauberk, and hose, long sur- 
coat. girdle, shield strap (shield lost), 
sword belt, spurs (broken) and straps. 
Hands in mail, right sheathing cross- 
handled sword and left cm scabbard. 
Left leg crossed over right. Snake 
coiled round point of sword. Head on 
square cushion and turned to right 
shoulder. Feet on lion. Work good. 
Length : 6 ft. 8 ins. 

Sec references in pre¬ 
vious page. 

Danbnrr 

(St.John Baptist). 

In wall recess in 
aoath aisle of 
nave. Wall re¬ 
built in 1776 
when original 
tomb was 
destroyed. 

See above. 

In coif of mail with fillet round temples, 
hauberk, mail hose, long snrooat, girdle, 
shield-strap (shield lost), sword-belt (3 
ins.), cross hnndlcd sword (hilt broken) 
on left side (2 ft. 10 ins.), spars (pricks 
gone) and straps. Hands in prayer, 
left leg crossed over right, head turned 
to left shoulder. Good work. Length : 

6 ft. 6 ins. 

See above. 

Earl's Colne 
(St- Andrew). 

V An Earl of Ox¬ 
ford. Too late 
for Hngli de 
Verc, who died 
1283. The effigy 
of Robert, 5th 
Karl, is supposed 
to bo one now in 
the cloister. It 
muv be his son 
Robert who was 
buried in the 
Priory. 

Destroyed, according to Gough, in 1736. 

[Gough gives an illustration of this effigy, 
from drawing by Daniel King (1653), 
in coif of mail with ornamented fillet, 
hauberk, mail hose, long surcoat, sword 
belt with sword on left side, hands in 
praver, right leg crossed over left. Dog 
nt feet; head on enshion supported by 
two angels. Mornnt speaks of three 
cross-legged effigies at Karl’s Colne ex¬ 
isting in 1768. See Mornnt s Et$ex, 
ii. 213.] 

Weever, 614; Gough, 

i. (illustrations of 
Earl and Countess); 
Chancellor's Mimu- 
mvntx of Enex ; Hiet. 
vf Etxtex, bv a Gen¬ 
tleman (1^72), vi. 
199; Morant 'a Estcx, 

ii. 213; Wright’s 
Etttx, L 424. 

Earl’s Colne 
(St. Andrew). 

? A Countess of 
Oxford. 

Destroyed, according to Gough, in 1736. 

[Gough’s illustration from Daniel King’a 
drawing (1653) shows the lady in wim¬ 
ple, veil with ornamented fillet round 
temples, kirtle, tight sleeves, niantlo 
fastened with cords ending in tassels, 
chain round neck. Hands in prayer, 
boar nt feet, and head on one cushion. 
Weever mentions this effigy in 1631; 
hut Morant docs not speak of it.] 

Sec above. 
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Description. 


Reference*. 


ESSEX. 

Earl's Colne 
(SL Andrew). 


P Some member of 
the Do Vert- 
family. 


Destroyed. 

[This was a cross-legged effigy with hound 
at feet. Sec Weever, 614; Morant’s 
Essex, ii. 213.] 


See references in pre¬ 
vious page. 


Earl's Colne 
(St. Andrew). 


? Some member of 
the De Vero 
family. 


Destroyed. 

[A cross-legged effigy which Weevrr aa\> 
is “ quite broken away from his target," 
and Murant speaks of all three as “ much 
broken and defaced.” These effigies 
were originally in the priory church; 
but at the suppression were removed to 
the pnrish church of St. Andrew.] 


See above. 


Elms toad 
(St. Iiaurence 
and St. Anne). 

Ledge of east 
window of 
south chapel. 


? Some member 
of Tony family 
(1510-1315). 
Family held 
manor from 
1250 to 1317. 
Mr. Henry La¬ 
ver, F.S.A., con¬ 
jectures it to be 
the effigy of 
Laurence Tony, 
1317. 


In helm over coif of mail, hanberk, plates 
on arms, elbow-cops (with small articu¬ 
lations), surcoat, belt, spurs (pricks 
damaged) and straps, sword belt f2j 
ins.) shows holes for buckling and holds 
scabbard (3 ft.). Right arm across breast 
(hand broken), possibly sheathing sword. 
Right leg crossed over left. Knight 
laid on shield (2 ft. by 1 ft. 2 ins.). 
Transitional figure (1310-1315) between 
the simple mail hood nnd bascinet with 
attached carnail. Head on lion; feel 
on lap of mutilated figure of civilian in 
long gown and hood, of which long folds 
hang down behind (upper portion des¬ 
troyed). Length: 6 ft. 11. ins. 


Mornnt’a Etrcx. L 445; 
Jlitt. of Ettrx, by a 
Gentleman (1772), 
vi. 7; Wright's Es¬ 
sex, ii. 760; Arch. 
Jour, xviii. 74; 
Durrant’s Ertrx, 98; 
Chancellor’s Moi iu- 
tor nit of A'ohv (illus¬ 
trated) Plnte exxi.; 
Trim*. Efscx Ardk . 
•Sec. x. part 3 (Elm- 
sti'ad Church). 


Littlo Baddow 
(St. Mary). 

Original wall re¬ 
cess in south 
wall of south 
aisle. 


Unknown frank¬ 
lin. 


In under gown or cassock with tight-fitting 
sleeve* fastened with eighteen buttons, 
outer gown with wide sleeves to elbow, 
hair in long cnrls to nock, face clean 
tdiavcn, and hands in prayer. Head on 
cushion, dog at feet. In poor preserva¬ 
tion ; hole in lower part of arm and 
breast. Length: 4ft. 11 ins. 


Gough, i. clvi.; Arch. 
Jour. xviii. 74: 
Wright’s Ertrx, i. 
122; Durrant’s Et- 
*ex,3S; Chancellor’s 
Monument t of Estrx 
(illustrated) Plate 
exxv.; Hitt, of Es¬ 
sex, by a Gentleman, 
i. 17i 


Little Baddow 
(St. Mary). 

Original wall re¬ 
cess iu south 
wall of south 
aisle. 


Unknown lsdy. 
Probably the wife 
of the above 
franklin. 


In wimple, long veil with fillet round 
temples, kirtle, tight sleeve* fastened 
with twonty-fonr buttons, snper-tunic 
with wide open slecves } and hands in 
prayer. Head on two cushions; dog 
nt feet. Figuro in poor preservation. 
Length : 5 ft. 3 ins. 


See above. 


4 N 2 
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I'creon trprwentwl. 

Description. 

Reference*. 

ES8EX. 

Little Horkes- 
lej 

(St. Peter and 
St. Paul). 
West end of 
south chapel, 
on modern 
wooden tomb. 

Lady (1290-1300). 
Possibly wife of 
Sir William 
Horkesley, died 
1296. 

In wimple, long veil with fillet round 
temples, kirtle, super-tunic, short mantle 
to just above knees and canght up over 
elbows, hands (destroyed) in prayer. 
Small dog at each foot, tail to tail; 
cushion for head, with fragments of 
what may have been supporting angels. 
Good work. Length: 7 ft. 10 ins. 

Suckling's £Wjr(illus- 
tratca), 103; Arch. 
Jour n. i. 70; N. and 
Q. 1st S. vii. 607; 
Durrani's Essex, 

128 ; Eist. of Essex, 
by a Gentleman 
(1772), vi. 235; 
.Exesrefoal in Essex, 
ii. 178 (illustrated); 
Chancellor's Monu¬ 
ments of Essex (illus¬ 
trated) Plate xxx.; 
Por//o(io( 1893),207. 

Little Horlces- 
ley 

(St. Peter and 
St. Paul). 
Went end of 
south chapel. 

r Knight of the 
Horkesley 
family, c. 1290* 

In coif of mail with fillet round temples, 
hauberk, mail hose, kuee-oops, ample 
surcoat with girdle, spurs (pricks gone) 
and straps, and fragment of broad 
sword-belt. Right leg crossed over left, 
hands in prayer (destroyed). The hood 
is concentrically ringed round the face 
in the early fashion, and the surcoat is 
open to the waist like effigy of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, at Gloucester. 
Head on low cushion ; lion at feet. Date 
c. 1290. This interesting effigy is in a 
damaged and mutilated state. Length : 

7 ft. 7 ins. 

See above. 

Little llorkes- 
lej 

(St. Peter and 
St. Paul). 
(Same position as 
last). 

? Knight of the 
Horkesley 
family, possibly 
Sir William 
Horkesley, 1296. 

In coif of mail with fillet round templca, 
hauberk, mail hose, knee-cops, long sur¬ 
coat with girdle, spurs (pricks gone) and 
straps, croas-hanuled sword (fragment 

2 ft. 2 ins.) fastened to sword-belt 
(If in.) slung diagonally, having buckle 
in front. Hands in prayer clasping a 
heart, right leg crossed over left, shield 
on left arm (fragment 1 ft. 11 ins.). 
Howl concentrically ringed round face 
in the early fashion. Head on two low 
cushions; lion at feet. Length: 7 ft. 
10 ina. 

See above. 

Little Leigha. 
(St. Laurence 
and St. Anne). 

In original wall 
recess under 
richly cuspcd 
ogee canopy in 
north wall of 
chancel. 

Robert Kere was 
presented by 
Prior and con¬ 
vent of Little 
Lees to this 
living in 1333, 
and this may be 
his effigy or that 
of his successor, 
John French. 

In amice (broken in front), nib, oval chasn- 
blc, stidc, fringed fanon, hair worn long 
to neck, bands in prayer, head on low 
cushion supported by two mntilnted 
angels, at feet a dog in n coat and n 
hare with long cars ? Date r. 1350. 
Length: 5 ft. 6 ins. 

-IrcA. Joun i. xviii. 73 
Trans. Essex Arch 
Soc. ii. 167; Dur 
rant's Essex, 144 
Chancellor’s it emu 
menls of Essex (il 
lustrated). 
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Pcrnu nrprowntrd. 


Description. 


Reference*. 


ESSEX. 

Messing ? 

(All Saint*). 
Recess in north 
wall. 


Sir William de 
Messing, found¬ 
er of the church. 


Destroyed. 

[CroBS-leggcd effigy of knight destroyed by 
parish clerk at command of the vicar 
about one hundred years ago.] 


Goagh, i. xcviii. ; 
Suckling's JI’mm, 
130; Arch. Journ. 
xviii. ; Walpole 
(1749) ; But. of 
Ettex by a Gentle¬ 
man (1772). vi. 149; 
Muraut's Ettrx, ii. 
178; Dun-ant’s Et- 
tex, 154; Wright's 
Eucx, i. 387. 


GLOUCESTER¬ 

SHIRE. 

Gloucester 

Cathedral 

Church. 

In middle of pres¬ 
bytery before 
high altar. 


Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, son 
of William the 
Conqueror, died 
in Cardiff Castle 
at the age of 80, 
February, 1136. 

( See I/ici. Eat. Uiog. 
xlviiL 349.) 


In 


hooded hauberk reaching nearly to 
knees, coronet ornamented with straw¬ 
berry leaves and tleurs-de-lys fastened 
by strap passing through mail across 
forehead nnd down right side of face, 
long sureoat open up to middle, shield- 
strap but no trace of shield, right hand 
grasps handle of sword (3 ft. 4 ins.) 
partly sheathed, sword-belt (1| in.) 
affixed to sheath, thighs and knees in 
padded trews, lower portion of legs in 
mail hose, spurs (pricks gone but iron 
substitutes added) and straps. Right 
leg crossed over left, eyes open and 
moustache worn. Cushion under head ; 
no support for feet. Effigy on oblong 
chest of fourteenth or fifteenth century 
adorned with friexe of narrow pointed 
leaves nnd round flowers and tou painted 
shields of arras. Probablo date for 
effigy 1280. The peculiarity of the mail 
on the arms is fonnd on stone effigies at 
Salisbury, Wareham, Shepton Mallet, 
Malvern, and statues at Wells and 
knights at Bristol (1250 to 1280), 
namely those with surcoat open up to 
belt like this figure. In Lansdowne 
MS. <B. M.) 874 sketch by Lancaster 
Herald (1010) shows two gold lions on 
breast of surcoat; and ltev. T. Ker- 
rieh’s sketch (Kerrich Coll. MS. 0730, 
p. 21, B. M.) gives 6urcoat flowered 
with a four-leaf flower. Effigy broken 
in Civil War, sold to Sir Humphry 
Tracy of Stanway, nnd mended and re¬ 
placed at Restoration. Length : 5 ft. 
10 ins. 


Iceland's Itinerary; 
Atkyns’s Glo*. 95; 
Rud'der’s Glo*. 128; 
Gough, i. xovii; 
Tram. Bristol and 
Glo*. Arch. Soc. xiii. 
252, 253, xiv. 238, 
xxvii. 289-291: Re¬ 
cord* of Glo*. Cathe¬ 
dral, i. 99, 101; 
Lansdowne MS. 874 
(B.M.) (illustrated); 
Fosbrooko’s Glo *.; 
Hollis; Gent. May. 
lix. pt. iv. 264; 
Portfolio (1893), 
180 (illustrated); 
Kerrich Coll. MS. 
6730, p. 21 (B. M.) 
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Person rcprtsetita). 


GLOUCESTER. 

SHIRE. 


Old Sodbnry 
(St. John Baptist) 
W iwtrrn recess in 
north wall of 
north transept. 


? Knight of the 
Stephens family, 
who were buried 
in the north 
aisle. Miss.l.M. 
Roper dates this 
effigy ns 12 7 0 
( Trans. Bristol 
and Qlos. Arch. 
8oc. xxx. 13«) ; 
but this is too 
early, it was 
probably carved 
near the close of 
thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 


In 


D«cri|itiue. 


hauberk reaching to thighs with sleeves 
covering hnnds, coif of mail with skull 
cap beneath, without supporting strap 
round forehead being shown, mail hose, 
surcoat reaching below knees with 
girdle, no spur straps or spurs, sword 
belt with cross-liiltod sword attached 
(3 ft. 1 in.), end of belt round scabbard 
und tag inserted in lower loop, kite- 
shaped shield (2 ft. 2 ins. by 1 ft. 1 in.) 
fastened to strap on left urm. Right 
leg crossed over left, right hand (muti¬ 
lates!) on pommel (?), left holds scab¬ 
bard. Figure in poor state of preserva¬ 
tion ; right hand and arm nearly worn 
away, features destroyed. Length: ft ft 
7 ins. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Monks' Sher¬ 
borne Priorr 
(St. Mary ami 
St. John). 

Arched recess in 
south wall of 
nave (not ori¬ 
ginal tomb). 


Some authorities 
conjecture it is 
effigy of Sir 
John de Port, 
knight, sonofSir 
Henry de Port, 
knight, founder 
of Monks' Sher¬ 
borne Priory. 
(See Diet. Nat. 
Bing. xlvi. 163.) 
The date, how- 
over, is too early, 
the effigy being 
e. 1310. 


In mail hauberk, coif, and hose, surcoat 
reaching below knees, knee-cops, spurs 
and straps, girdle ($ in.),strap (1J in.), 
but no shield, swoid-belt (2 ins.) with 
eross-hilted sword (2 ft. 2 ius.) attached. 
Hands in prayer, lion at feet and two 
cushions under head. C. 1310. Good 
work; probably carved by sculptor 
of effigies of William Combmartin 
(Aldetton) and John Hastings (Aber¬ 
gavenny). Length: (5 ft. 


Thruxton 
(Holy Rood 
and St. Peter 
and St. Paul). 


P Lady Elizabeth 
PhillpotLs. 

The Philpnttsheld 
the manor of 
Thruxton after 
the Lisles. 


In tight and plain robe, long waiated with 
straight and formal stomacher with in¬ 
verted edging, tight sleeves, farthingale 
pnffs and petticoat over hips, bodice cut 
square at neck with ruff, tight-fitting 
jewelled French enp with long pendant 
Inppets attached falling behind head. 
Hands destroyed. No support for feet; 
head on two'cushions with geometrical 
pattern intended for lace. Figure in 
poor preservation. Length : ft ft. 5 ins. 
Replaced in the church, having been in 
the Rector’s born for many years. Mr. 
Wm. Dale believes this offigy formerly 
stood where the organ is now placed. 


Hefoence*. 


Rudder's Glot. 678 
(incorrectly speaks 
of effigy as made 
of stone); Atkyus's 
Glos. 355; Trans. 
Bristol and Glot. 
Ardi, Soc. xxx. 136. 


Trans. Xcu-bury Field 
Clnb, iii. 118. 


Trans. Salisbury Field 
Club, i. 187; /'roe. 
Soc. Ant. Loud. 2nd 
S. xxii. 251. 
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I’eixm ir|irc*entod. 


bmcriptiuti. 


Reference*. 


ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 
Brading 
(St. Mary). 

On altar tomb, 
south side of 
O g 1 a n d o r 
Chapel. 


Sir William Og- 
landor, knighted 
1606, married 
Ann, daughter 
of Anthony 
Dillington of 
Knighton. Died 
1606. (See Die/. 
Sit I. Bing. slii. 
34.) 


In plate armour engraved with herringlxme 
pattern, breast and bark platen showing 
hinges, five taees, thigh-pieces, jambs, 
knee-cops, sol I ere tn, rowel spurs, plate 
gorget, shoulder-pieces, brasaarts, vani- 
bruces, and elbow-cops. Hands bare nnd 
in prayer holding heart. Head uncovered, 
features well sculptured, beard trimmed, 
moustaches slightly drooping. Sword 
(3 ft. 9 ins.) suspended from belt, has 
pommel adorned with woman's face. 
Figure well executed and carved at 
Newport (Isle of Wight) between 1625 
and 1640 fur £33. Length: 6 ft. 1 in. 


Oglander MS.; Wom- 
ley’s hit of Wight, 
194; Stone's ArcAi- 
teetural Ant. Itle of 
Wight , i. 15 (illus¬ 
trated); Englefield, 
96; Barber's Guide 
I$U> of Wight (WSQ), 
28, 29 ; 2fr. $• d 1st 
S. ix. 17; Arch. 
Joum, xxxiii. 242. 


Brading 
(St. Mary). 

On altar tomb, 
north side of 
O g1 a n d or 
Chapel. 


Sir John Oglander, 
born 1585, 
knighted 1615, 
Deputy - Gover¬ 
nor of the Isle 
of Wight 1624. 
sat for several 
Parliaments. 
Exhibited teal in 
Royalist cause 
nnd adhered to 
Charles 1. at 
outbreak of 
Civil War. 
Died 1655, and 
portion of his 
valuable Diary 
was published 
in 1888. (See 
Diet. Sat. Bing. 
xlii. 34.) 


In 


plate armour adorned with scroll pat¬ 
tern, breast and l»ck plates, three faces 
with tnilles hinged to the bottom face, 
thigh-pieces, jambs, knee-pioce*. sollerets, 
rowel spurs, large engrailed shoulder- 
pieees, brasxarts, elbow-cops, vnm- 
braces. The figure lies on right side, 
right hand supports head, right leg 
crossed over left, left hand holds hilt 
of cross-handed sword (3 ft. 6 ins.) 
with ornamented pommel, sheath 
suspended by strap to belt (1 in.), 
flistened by a locket. Hands bare, on 
left arm shield (a bouche 1 ft. 9 ins. 
by 1 ft. 5 in.) charged with Oglander 
arms (azure a etork between three cross- 
aruttleU fitchy gold). Head in helmet 
with visor raised showing face with 
moustaches and top of lieard. Figure 

1 sully executed, legs clumsy, right arm 
out of proportion, only measuring 7 ins. 
from cllxtw to wrist. Length: 6 ft. 

2 ins. 


See above. 


Brading 
(St. Mary). 

In plain round- 
headed wall 
recess in north 
wall of Og- 
landcr Chapel 
above tomb of 
Sir John Og- 
lander. 


George Oglander, 
only son of Sir 
John Oglander, 
Knight, who 
died of small¬ 
pox at Caen, 
in Normandy, 
during a tour 
made on his 
coming of age. 


This diminutive figure is nn exact copy of 
the effigy of Sir John Oglander, except 
that the feet have no spurs, the sword 
is curved near the point, and the fea¬ 
tures an* those of a young man. 

These three effigies were repainted about 
50 years ago. Sir John (iglander's will 
(dated 10th November, 16*49) left in¬ 
structions for his executors to place the 
effigy of his father on south side of 


See above. 
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l'mno rrprearutcii. 


ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


Description. 


Itefcrenre*. 


Binding 
(St. Marv)— 

continued. 


chapel, and his own effigy on north 
side. This effigy was already made, nnd 
the testator was so well pleased with it 
that he ordered his executors to make a 
small replica of it for his son George. 
Length : 1 ft. 9 inB. 


Gatcorabe 
(St. Olivo). 
Bound-headed re¬ 
cess in north 
wall of chancel. 


If the effigy be 
genuine it may 
he a member of 
the Estur family, 
who owned the 
Manor of Gat- 
combe from time 
of Domesday to 
Edward II. 


Inmail hauberk and hose, longsurcoat.girdle, 
shield strap (2 ins.) supports uncharged 
heater-shaped shield (1 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 
6 ins.). Head (later restoration) in 
salode, right hand holds pommel of 
sword (fragment 1 ft. 2 ins.) which is 
attached to belt (li- in.) on left side. 
Head on round cushion supported by 
two angels (one mutilated, the other 
with restored head nnd neck), animal 
(Potter) at feet. Figure has no merit, 
and it is doubtful if any portion is 
of great antiquity; probable that the 
whole work is an anachronism which 
may be assigned to the Jacobean period. 
Length : 5 ft. 11 ins. 


Worsley’s Itle of 
Wight, 186; Stone's 
Architectural Ant. 
hie of Wight, ii. 25 
(illustrated). 


HEREFORD¬ 
SHIRE. 
Clifford 
(St. Mary). 

In recess in south 
wall of chancel. 


Much Mnrele 
(St. Bartholo¬ 
mew). 

On most easterly 
window ledge 
of north aisle. 


P Rector of Clifford 
(1270-1280). 


? Sir Hugh Hely on, 
living 1325, 
joined crusade 
and knighted 
by Edward II., 
ownod manor of 
Anlijiertoie His 
grand-daughter, 
Joan, married 
into Walwayn 


In amice, alb, chasuble (3 ft. 10 ins.), stole, 
and fnnon. Hands in prayer, feet in 
pointed shoes resting on moulded pedi¬ 
ment, head on cushion (decayed). Cut 
of hair nnd folds and length of chasublo 
resemblo effigies of Bishop Aquahlunca 
at Hereford (died 1208), anil Bishop 
Bronescombc at Exeter (died 1280). 
The chasuble is later than those on 
effigies of 1225-1250, but ear-tier than 
those displaying the greater fulness and 
folds of 1290. Good work well pre¬ 
served . Length: 5ft. 11 ins. 

In close-fitting tunic, over 5 feet long, 
buttoned in front, reaching to knees, 
with tight-fitting sleeves, buttoned from 
elbows to wrists. The hood is worn 
about neck and front of breast, but not 
drawn over head. Over hips is a girdle 
(1J in.), with long pendant and small 
pouch buckled to it. Close-fitting hoec, 
right leg crossed over left, shoes pointed, 
bare hands in prayer, face long, short 


Arch. Jottm. xviii. 75. 


Gough ii. cxi.; Arch. 
Journ. xviii. 75, 
xxxiii. 239; Tran*. 
Wood hope Club 
(1899), 98; Anti- 
quary (1894), 140; 
-1**. -ircA. Socie- 
tie*, xii. (1873-74) ; 
Traru. llrittol and 
Glouc*. Arch. Soc. 
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Pernon re;>re*ente<l. 

Description. 

Reference*. 

HEREFORD- 

SHIRE. 

Mach Marcle 
(S. Bartholomew) 
— continued. 

family, and her 
great grandson, 
Thomas Wal- 
wayn (died 
1414), endowed 
a chantry at 
Much Marcle; 
so this effigy 
was probably re¬ 
in oved from 
Ash pert on to 
this new chan- 
try chapel about 
1414. 

board and moustaches, hair parted in 
middle, falling in wares to neck; head 
on cushion, feet on lion with tail curled 
lound the right foot. Excellent figure, 
tall, slim, and clean cut. Mr. Bloxam 
dates the figure 1350; Mr. Albert 
Hartshorno conjectures 1360. Cross- 
legged effigies of civilians are rare; 
there is ouo in Tlmrlaston church, 
Leicestershire, and another at Birkin, 
near Normanton. Length: 6 ft. 2 ins. 

xviii. pi. i. (effigies 
of civilians) (illus¬ 
trated; hood wrong¬ 
ly shown as drawn 
over the head). 

Abbey Dore. 

Cadncan, Bishop 
of Bangor, who 
ended his days 
as a monk at 
Abhor Dore, and 
died 1225. 

Destroyed. 

[Lclnnd states effigy was mnde sometime 
after the dcsth of tho bishop. When 
Gough wrote in 1786 it was in good 
condition and only top of crosier was 
damaged. Since that date the effigy 
has disappeared.] 

Lelnnd, viii. 86 b; 
Gough, i. 195. 

HERTFORD¬ 

SHIRE. 

Ayot St. Laur¬ 
ence. 

Unknown cross- 
legged knight 
in mail. 

Destroyed. 

[Gough <|notes Mr. Grose, who Bays that 
theru is in this church a diminutive 
wooden effigy of a cross-legged knight 
which on account of its size was called 
The Boy Templar. This fourteenth-cen- 
tury church has been a ruin for 130 
years.] 

Gough, ii. eix. 

KENT. 

Ca nterbury 
Cat hedral 
Church. 

North wall of 
Martyrdom, on 
original altar 
tomb. 

John Pockliam, 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 
sncceedod Arch- 
bishop Kilward- 
by in 1278, died 
1292. Seo Did. 
Nat. Biog. xliv. 
190. 

In amice, alb, stole, tuniclo, dalmatic, 
chasuble, pall, mitre, gloves, and pointed 
shoes. Hands in prayer. Head on two 
cushions ; at feet a P lion. Fine work ; 
left hand and mitro mutilated and some 
portions of figure on the left sido. 
Length: 7 ft. 4 ins. The tomb on which 
the effigy lies is decorated with nine 
niches containing figures of bishops, 
and stands beneath a finely carved 
cinquefoiled double cusped arch. 

Gough, i. xcl.; Wool- 
noth’s Canterbury, 
85; Somner’s Can¬ 
terbury, 256; Arch- 
aeologia Cantiana, 
xx. 288; Canterbury 
Cathedral, G. S. 105 
(illu*trated),Plate7; 
Dart's Canterbury 
Cathedral, 136 (illus¬ 
trated). 

Goudhnrst 
(St. Mary). 
Wooden table 
tomb (original l. 

SirjAloxander Cul¬ 
peper, knight 
(died 1537). 

In plate armour ornamented with scroll 
work, cuirass, shoulder-pieces, brassarts, 
plain elbow-cops, vambraces,thigh-pieces, 
elaborate articulated kncc-cops, jambs. 

Gough, i. xeix.; Gent. 
Mag. (1785), 679. 


4 « 


VOU LXI. 
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Person represented. 

Deacriiitinn. 

Hr.ferencee. 

KENT. 

Gondhurst 
(St. Mary)— 
continued. 

un south aide 
of south aisle, 
built under an 
oriel window 
of four lights. 


and sabbatons. Hands in prayer, sword 
(2 ft. 5 ins.) on left side, mail gorget 
(1J in.), gold chain round neck, and 
tabard (now flowered with red pattern). 
Ends of tuillea beneath tabard richly 
ornamented with scroll work. Hair 
long, falling to neck, and face cleau 
shaven. Head on helmet adorned with 
oak leaves placed on cushion; smooth- 
skinned dog at feet. Well preserved 
and good work. Length : 5 ft. 6 ins. 


Omul hurst 
(St. Mary). 

Constance Agnes, 
dan. of Sir Roger 
Davis of North- 
fleet, and wife 
of Sir Alexan¬ 
der Culpeper. 

In dark green petticoat, waistcoat cut 
square at neck with attached sleeves 
having wide wrist.bands (4 ins.), super 
tnnic fastened across breast with golden 
lmnd (11 ins.) held by gold ornaments, 
and wide hanging sleeves lined with 
fnr. Feet in broad-toed shoes, hands in 
prayer, pedimcntal head-dress adorned 
with gold band, necklace with pendant 
and flve gold chains, and golden girdle 
with tassels. Two cushions under head; 
dog at feet. Figure in good preserva¬ 
tion. Length : 5 ft. 4 ins. 

Both effigies were repainted forty years ago. 

See references in pre¬ 
vious page. 

LINCOLN¬ 
SHIRE. 
Market Deep¬ 
ing 

(St. Gnthlac). 

Sir Baldwin Wako 
(died 1282). 

Destroyed, formerly on south side of chancel. 
[Exhibited in mail, cross legged; disup- 
peared before 1782.] 

Gough, ii. cx. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Westminster 

Abbey 

Church. 

On original altar 
tomb on plat¬ 
form east of the 
shrine of Ed¬ 
ward the Con¬ 
fessor. 

Henry V. Born 
1887, succeeded 
kiafnthrr Ifcnrv 
IV. in 1418. 
Died 1422. See 
Diet. Nat. Biotj. 
xxvi. 43. 

The wooden figure is the foundation for 
metal plates. Thu silver head and 
plates were stolen in 1646. The thieves 
also removed the silver plates with name 
and title and distich OCX XotuiiXNomx 
TEBCS COSQCESTOB lOKl'H —HEKttS rlMXCO- 
Kl'Jt DJCCESS1T »rr HECTOR RORt’M. Dart'a 
Westminster gives illustration showing 
offigy in tunic and tnantlo with hands 
holding sceptre and orb. Two cushions 
under head; lion at feet. Queen Kathe¬ 
rine, widow of Henry V., presented the 
effigy. Present length : « r > ft. 4 ins. 

Gough,i.xcix.; Dart's 
Westminster (illus¬ 
trated), ii. 30, 38; 
Stanley's West, 
minster Abbey, 148; 
Smith's Boll Call of 
Westminster Abbey, 
00; Bradley's An¬ 
nals of (r«tfninr/er 
Abbey, 102; Some 
Minor Arts, 68; 
PortfoUo (1893), 

IPv, 
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l’eix in njKvwnHil. 




Uefcrrnrr» 


MIDDLESEX. 

Westminster 

Abbey 

Church. 

North side of 
Chapel of St. 
E d m a n d in 
south ambula¬ 
tory. 


MONMOUTH. 

SHIRE. 
Abergavenny 
I St. Mary's 
Priory Church) 
In middle of Her¬ 
bert Chapel on 
wooden stand. 


William of Val¬ 
ence, titular 
Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, fourth 
son of Isabel 
of Angouleme, 
widow of King 
John by her 
second husband, 
Hugh X. of 
La xignnu. Count 
of La Marche. 
His half-brother 
Henry 111. in¬ 
vited him to 
England; but 
his alien origin, 
rich marriage, 
pride and vio¬ 
lence involved 
him in unpopu¬ 
larity. Ho cUod 
at B a y o n n o 
(1296), and his 
remains were 
buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 
See Diet. Sat. 
Buy. lxi. 373. 


John Hastings, 
second Baron 
Hastings (8th 
by tenure) and 
Baron Borga- 
venny (1262- 
1313), was son 
of Henry Hast¬ 
ings, 1st Baron 
Hastings, and 
Joan Cantelnpe. 
Buried in church 
of Friars Minors 
at Coventry, but 
effigy is at Aber¬ 
gavenny. See 
Did. Sat. Biog. 
xxv. 130; Nich¬ 
olson's Boll of 
Caerlavrroclt. 


This wooden figure is covered with metal 
plates and Limoges enamelled work on 
copper gilt. Clad in moil hauberk 
reaching to middlo of thighs, with long 
sleeves and gambeson beneath, mail hose, 
spurs have been fastened with cloth to 
form straps of extraordinary thickness, 
surcoat powdered with escutcheons bear¬ 
ing arms of Valence (only threo remain), 
coif of mail with richly jewelled fillet 
round temple* (empty collets onco con¬ 
tained stones or gins*), sword on loft 
side (1 ft. 8 ins. remaining), shield 
(1 ft. 8J ins. by 1 ft. 1 in.) borne on 
loft hip, with arms of Valence (Barry 
tiler r and azure an orle of martlett golf*), 
and hands in prayer. Hoad on enamelled 
cushion adorned with qnatrvfoils and 
arms of England; lion at feet. Figure 
rests on a wooden chest originally 
adorned with figures and escutcheons 
(nineteen of these lost escutcheons are 
engraved in Stothard’s Monumental Effi- 
(fiet). The chest rests on stono tomb of 
English work, with shield* of England, 
William of Valence, and of Aytner, his 
son, dimidiated with those of Clermont. 
The metallic part of tomb, mode of 
wearing shield on hip, and decorating 
of surcoat with little escutcheons indi¬ 
cate French workmanship. Length; 
5 ft. 7 ins. 

In mail coif with narrow fillet (} in.), 
hauberk, mail hose, knee-cops, spurs 
(pricks gone) and straps, long surcoat 
with girdle hanging 10 ins. below 
buckle, sword belt (2j ins.) over which 
portion of surcoat is looped on right 
side and sword (11 ins. remains) on 
left side. Left leg crossed over right; 
bare hands in prayer; head on two 
cushions ; nnd lion (defaced ) at feet. 
Good work, and face probably a portrait. 
Length: 6 ft. 7 ins. 


Gough, i. xcviii. 75 
(illustrated), Plato 
xxvii. ; Stotliard, 
41 (illustrated with 
throo plates); 
N. Q. 6th S. vii. 
451, 1st S. viii. 180; 
Dart’s Westminster, 
i. 119; Some Minor 
Arts, 58; head fig¬ 
ured in Doyle’s Offi¬ 
cial Baronage, iii. 8; 

Portfolio (1893), 
179. 


Gough, i. xeix.; Coxe, 
192; Morgan’s 
Monumentt of Alter- 
ga re nny (illus- 
tratod), Plate L; 
Richard Symonds’s 
MS. 1645; Church¬ 
yard’s Wort hie* of 
Wale* -, N. ? Q. 6th 
S. vii. 451; Brad- 
ney’s Montncmtk- 
shirr, 164 (illus¬ 
trated). 


4 0 2 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and 1 Vales. 


NORFOLK. 
Banham 
(St. Mary). 

In modern recess 
in south wall of 
chance). 


IYr-on ir|<n«mte<]. 


Unknown knight 

(1310-1320). 

Bloinetield and 
Gough think it 
may be the 
effigy of Sir 
Hugh Bardolph, 
Lord of the 
Manor of Ban- 
ham; but he 
died in 1203. 


In 


Description. 


Reference*. 


close-fitting coif of mail over which is a 
head-piece, hauberk, mail hose, knee- 
cops, mail gloves divided for fingers, 
spurs fastened to leather buckled to the 
top of instep (necks which seem to bnvo 
been pinned on are lost), short surcost 
reaching just below hauberk, girdle and 
sword belt (1} in.). Right hand on 
right sido held sword. (Sco sketch 
made by Rev. T. Kcrrieb and the 
description of colour ho saw upon this 
effigy Doforo it was painted and sanded 
to represent stone). Head on one 
cushion ; no support for feet. Two 
small holes in left arm show there was 
originally a shield. Length: 6 ft. 1 in. 
The original tomb still exists as a wall 
recess in north aisle of nave. 


Gough, i. xcviii. 36 
(illustration from 
drawing by Rev. T. 
Korrich); Blome- 
field’s Norfolk,!. 240 
(illustrated); N. if 
Q, 1st S. viii. 19, 
179; Portfolio 
(1893), 204; Ke r- 
rich MS. 0ott.(B.M.) 
6728, pp. 25, 26, 
6732, p. 13, 6730, 
pp. 13 to 20. (These 
drawings give de¬ 
tails of this effigy 
as seen in 1779. Mr. 
Kerrich says that 
the mail on the legs 
was formed into 


squares.) 


Fersfiold 
(St. Andrew). 
In wall recess in 
south wall of 
south chapel. 


Sir Robert du 
Bois, knight, 
son of Sir 
Robert du Bois, 
Lord of the 
Minor, died 
1311. Married 
Christian, dan. 
of Sir William 
Latimer. 


In hauberk, close fitting coif of mail over 
which is a head-piece, mail hose, spurs 
and spur straps with device at end of 
strap, aurcoat reaching below knees, 
girdle, gloves, sword belt (1J- in.), 
cross-handled sword (2 ft. 10} ins.) and 
scabbard embellished with devices (lost); 
other devices (lost) wero let into the 
board. See full description of colour 
and device* in Blomofield’s Norfolk. Two 
cnBhions under head, a buck conchnnt 
ermine, crest of du Bois, nt feet. Length: 
6 ft. 1} in. Sir Robert du Bois died in 
1311, yet this effigy is an instanco of 
the straight-legged attitude, and it is 
possible that it may not have been 
carved nntil the middle of the four, 
teenth century when this peculiarity 
again made its appearance. 


Blomefield’s Norfolk,i. 
104 (illustrated) ; 
Gough, i. 79 (illus¬ 
trated), i. xcviiL; 
Stothnnl (illus¬ 
trated) ; N. Sf Q. 
1st S. viii. 19; Port¬ 
folio (1893), 181; 
Kerrich MS. Coll. 
(B. M.). 6,730, pp 
83, 84, 6,731, p. 2-1. 
(These drawings 
show the effigy nnd 
details of armour.) 


Sonthacre 
(St. George). 
In wall recess in 
south wall of 
chancel. 


? Knight of Hnr- 
sick family; 
possibly Sir 
Alexander Har- 
sick. and not 
as Gough says, 
“ the first of 
that surname.” 


Head uncovered, hair long, gorget, jupon 
belt and knee cops. Tho present frag¬ 
ment is sadly mutilated and shows only 
head, trunk, and 6 inches of the right 
leg. The drawing by the Rev. T. Kerrich 
made 1779 shows it was then less muti- 
lated. Tho jupon indicates that tho 
effigy might be dated between 13-10 and 
1413. Length of fragment: 4 ft. 3 ins. 


Blomefield's Norfolk, 
iii. 418; Weaver, 
f. 815; Gough, i. 
xcviii.; Kerrich MS. 
Coll. 6,730, p. 61 
(B.M.). 
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Person rejirwent*!. 


Detcriptioo. 


ltcfercnce*. 


NORTHAMP- 

TONSHIRE. 

Alderton 
(St. Margaret). 

Originally in 
sonth aisle, re¬ 
moved to belfry 
in 1848, but 
recently re¬ 
placed in tlio 
cbnrch. 


SirWilliamComli- 
martin. Alder- 
ton and other 
manors passed 
by Maud the 
only daughter of 
Patrick last of 
the Chaworths, 
who conveyed 
them to William 
Com hm&rtin. 
He was certified 
as lord of these 
places 1315, and 
in 1318 custody 
of manors anti 
wardship of his 
three daughters 
were granted to 
Margaret, hia 
widow. Seo 

Hartshornc'8 
Northa alt Effi- 


In coif of mail with studded fillet round 
temples, hauberk, mail hose, surcoat 
reaching below knees with girdle (J in.), 
knee-cops, spurs fastened by single 
straps, sword-belt (2 ins.), and sword 
on left side (13 ins. remaining of scab¬ 
bard). Left arm flattened, and two 
small holes indicate that shield was 
attached. Hands in prayer, right leg 
crossed over left, head on two cushions, 
and feet on lion (mutilated). Mr. Albert 
Hartshoroe draws attention to this 
figure boing artistically and accurately 
carved; whiln the loose fit of the mail 
about the right arm and neck is well 
expressed. 'Effigy in poor state of 
preservation. Length : C ft. 4 ins. 


Gough.ii. cx.; Baker’s 
Northants, ii. 122; 
Bridges's NorthanU 
(179 l ),L 282; Hart*- 
horne’s NorthanU 
Effigies, 92 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Victoria 
Hist. NorthanU, i. 

402; N. 4* Q. (5th 8. 
viii. 451 ; Some 
Minor ArU, G4 (il- 
lustrated) ; ArcA. 
Jotirn. XXV. 251 ; 
Portfolio (1893), 
205 (illustrated). 


gies, 92. 


Ashton 
(St. Michael 
and All Angels). 

On modern tomb 
in south-west 
corner of north 
aisle. 


Sir Philip lo Lou, 
member of 
ancient family 
of Lupus. 
Fought agninBt 
Scots in 1301, 
and accounted 
for fourth part 
of fee of Ashton 
and returned ns 
lord of the plncc 
in 1315. See 
Hartsliorne’s 
NorthanU Effi¬ 
gies, 91. 


In 


coif of mail, gambeson, hauberk, mail 
hose, surcoat, girdle, shield strap (1$ in.), 
but shield destroyed, sword-belt (2 «ns.), 
only fragment of hilt remaining on left 
side, and knee-cops. Hands in prayer, 
left leg crossed ovor right, two low 
cushions at head, and a lion (decayed) 
at foot. Figure in sad state of decay. 
Length : 5 ft. 7 ins. 


Gough, ii.cx.Bridges‘s 
NorthanU, i. 282; 
Baker's NorthanU, 
ii. 127 ; Harts- 
home’s NorthanU 
Effigies, 99 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Victoria 
Hist. NorthanU, i. 
400; Arch. Joum. 
xxv. 251 


Brnybrooke 
(All Saints). 
Placed on tressels 
in south aisle. 


Sir Thomas le 
Latimer. Sum¬ 
moned to Parlia¬ 
ment 1289 and 
1310. and died 
1334. See Harts- 
home’s North- 
ants Effigies. 


In ridged headpiece (seldom met with), 
camnil, hauberk, mail hose, knee-cops 
of plate, rowel spurs and straps, shield 
on loft arm (2 ft.by 1 ft. 5$ inn.), shield- 
strap, sword-belt (1| in.) interlaced 
round Bcabbard of cross-hnndled sword 
(2 ft. 14 in.), short surcoat open at 
sides. Hands in plain gauntlets in 
prayer, right leg crossed over left, 
moustaches drooping, lion at feet, two 
cushions under head (damaged). Figure 


Bridges’s Northants 
(1791), ii. 13; Arch. 
Joum. xviii. 75; 
xxv. 251; Baker's 
NorthanU, ii. 127 ; 
H artshomu’s North¬ 
anU Effigies, 93 (il¬ 
lustrated) ; Victoria 
Hist. Northants, i. 
400; Some Minor 
Arts, t>5 (illus- 
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IlWrtt Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 



IVrvoii rr|,riM'ritrtl. 

Dcwription. 

References 

NORTHAMP¬ 
TONSHIRE 
Bruybrooke 
(All Saint*)— 
continued. 

% 

mado out of piece of knotty oak. The 
short surcoat indicates the transitional 
period from cycles to jupon, whilo the 
ridged head-piece is the precursor of the 
pointed bascinet. The figure was pro¬ 
bably the work of a local carpenter. 
Length : 6 ft. 10 ins. 

t rated); Portfolio 
(1893), 200 (illus¬ 
trated). 

Cold High am 
(St. Lake). 

On trees - stone 
tomb with deli¬ 
cate tracery 

panelling un¬ 
der arched re¬ 
cess in sooth 
wall of Potcotc 
Chapel. 

Sir John Pateshull 
or Pattishall 

(? 1291 - 1:149). 
Summoned to 
council of mag¬ 
nates 1835 (Foe- 
dcra, iL 916), 
to Parliament 
1342, and to 
military service 
in 134.1 (II, jii. 
32). Sec Diet. 
Nat. Biog. xliv. 
30 

In bascinet and camail, hauberk, mail hose, 
knee-cops, elbow-pieces with Binglc 
articulations, span and straps, long 
surcoat to below knees, left hand on 
scabbard (1 ft. 5 ins. remaining), sword- 
belt (2 ins.) attached to scabbard by 
lockets, hands in leather gloves, two 
cushions undor head, and lion (mutila¬ 
ted) at feet. This is a good example of 
transitional armour; hauberk, surcoat 
and mail hose belonging to the early 
part of fourteenth century, whilo basei- 
nct, camail, gloves, elbow pieces, and 
knee-cops, indicate! the middle of the 
century. The two low enshions belong 
to the earlier period. Length: 6 ft. 

3 in. 

Arch. Joum. xxv. 251; 
Hartshorne’s North- 
anU Effigies (illm,. 
trated) ; Victoria 
Hitt. Northanl*, i. 
405. 

Dodford 
(St. Mary). 

In wall recess in 
north aisle. 

t Ha wise Keynes, 
mother of Sir 
Robert Keynes, 
who was living 
in 1329. 

In kirtlo, super-tunic, wimple, and veil 
falling to shoulders. Hands in prayer, 
but now broken at shoulders. This is n 
melancholy wreck of a once beautiful 
effigy. Length i 6 ft. 7 ins. 

Baker's NorthanU, i. 
361 ; Arch. Journ. 
xxv. 251 ; Harts¬ 
horne’s NorthanU 
Effigies, 93 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Victoria 
Hist. Northanls, i. 
40; Some Minor 
Arts, 64 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Portfolio 
(1893), 206 (ilia*, 
trated). 

Gay ton 
(St. Mary). 

Under ogee arch 
in the wall be¬ 
tween chancel 
and north 
chapct. 

Sir Philip Gayton, 
1316. 

In coif of mnil with fillet round temples, 
hauberk, long surcoat, girdle (j in.), 
prick spars and straps, knee-cops, 
sword (dnmngcd, 1 ft. 10 ins.), hands in 
prayer, right leg crossed over left. 
Effigy carefully and judiciously restored 
by Dr. Bntler, Dean of Peterborough. 
Length : 5 ft. 10 ins. 

Baker’s NorthanU, ii. 
381 ; Arch. Journ. 
xviii. 75; xxv. 251 ; 
N. 4* Q. 1st S. vrn. 
19 ; Hartshorne’s 
NorthanU Effigies 

99 (illustrated). 
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NORTHAMP¬ 
TONSHIRE 
Holdcnby 
(All Saints). 


Pennu if|nunltil 


Utscription. 


lCefcrpuce*. 


? Robert Holdenbv, 
who married 
Joan, daughter 
of Richard 
Zoache, and 
builder of the 
greater part of 
the church. Sec 
Arch. Jour. Ixv. 
97. 


Destroyed. 

[In 1786 Gough mentions this effigy os “ a 
wooden figure of a man in a buttoned 
gowu." Mr. Justininn IshanT (after¬ 
wards Sir Justinian Isham, fifth bar¬ 
onet) visited Holdenbv 2nd September, 
1717, and mentions in his M.S. diary 
the existence of “ an old monument of 
a person in wood who I was told was a 
Holdenbie, a helmet and sword lies 
upou it." Thure is a local tradition 
that this effigy, sword, and head-piece 
were taken nway many years ago by' a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who 
came in his carriage for the purpose. 
See Arch. Jouru. Ixv. 97. It is probable 
that this effigy l>elongcd to the early 
pari of the reign of Edward III., and 
represented a franklin in tunica botouata 
cum munici* botonatis. In Bridges's 
NnrthanU. (1791) we find that he says 
the recess in the south wall of the south 
aisle contained “ the wooden statue of a 
man in a buttoned gown, with an iron 
sword and head-picco laid by him."] 


Gough, ii.ex.; Bridges’s 
A 'orthants, i. 529; Sir 
Justinian Ishum’s 
private MS. diary, 
2nd September, 171 /; 
Baker’s NorthanU, i. 
219, 210; Arch. 
Joum. Ixv. 97. 


Paulespury . 
(St. James). 

On high freestone 
tomb under 
easternmost 
arch of the 
chnnecl aisle on 
north side. 


Paulespury 
(St. James). 


Sir Laurence 
Pavcly, sum¬ 
moned to per¬ 
form military 
service beyond 
the sea in reign 
of Edward II.; 
also summoned 
to great council 
at Westminster 
(17 Ed. II.). 
Obtained confir¬ 
mation of his 
lands in 1323, 
and died 1349. 


Dame Pavelv(wife 
of Sir Lawrence 
Pavcly), 1350. 


In conical and fluted bascinet (of excessively 
rare occurrence) to which a cumnil is 
attached by laces running through loops, 
haketon with tight-fitting sleeves, cyclas 
with loose sleeves reaching l>elaw elbows, 
mail hose bound with a band below 
knees, fluted knee-«jps, rowel spurs and 
straps, hands in plain cuffed gauntlets 
(right holding scabbard and left sheath¬ 
ing sword), loft arm bears shield (muti¬ 
lated, 1 ft. 9 ins. by 9 ins.), sword (1 ft. 
6 ins. remaining) loosely suspended by- 
belt (2 ins.) and fastened by a double 
locket placed a few inches below top of 
scabbard, two cushions under head, and 
feet on lion. Figure shows decline in 
art; but has suffered from whitewash 
and neglect. Length: 6 ft. 1 in. 

In kirtle with tight-fitting sleeves, long 
sleeveless super-tunic caught up over 
arm and falling in graceful folds to feet, 
wimple, covcrchief falling in elegant 
folds 6 ins. below shoulders, and circlet 
round temples. Hands in prayer, head 
on two cushions, nnd dog at feet This 
figure is an artistic success. Length: 
5 ft. 10 ins. 


Gough, vi.cx.; Baker’s 
NorthanU, ii. 207; 
Arch. Jour. xxv.250; 
Hartshorne’s North- 
ants Effigirt, 66 (il¬ 
lustrated); Victoria 
Hitt. NorthanU, i. 
402 ; Some Minor 
Artt, 65 ; Portfolio 
(1893), 206 (illus- 
trated). 


See above. 
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Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. 


NORTHAMP¬ 

TONSHIRE. 

Woodford 
(St. Mary). 

On stone tomb in 
line of north 
arcade between 
chancel and 
north aisle 
chapel. 


Woodford 
(St. Mary). 

On left side of 
her husband's 

effigy- 


NOTTINGHAM¬ 

SHIRE. 

Laxton 

(St. Michael). 
Placed on found¬ 
er's tomb with 
her husband 
and his first 
wife, on north 
side of chancel. 

RUTLAND 
Ashwell 
(St. Mary). 

On floor of Routh 
chapel. 


Pnrwm rrpraientnl. 


IHwripUon. 




Kefrrrnee*. 


? Sir Walter Treyl- 
li, 1290. This 
family were in¬ 
terested in 
Woodford from 
time of Henry 
II. 


In ronnd head-piece fastened to coif of 
mail, hauberk, short surcoat reaching 

i 'ust below knees, girdle, mail hose, 
:nce-cops, Btrap (li in.) and shield 
(1 ft. 8 ins. remaining), sword-belt 
(1| in.) and cross-handled sword (I ft. 
1 in. remaining) suspended by two 
lockets, no spars (possibly oversight of 
the sculptor). Hands in prayer, head on 
two low cushions, and lion at feet. Con- 
jectnred that the widow erected this 
effigy and her own in early years of 
fourteenth century. Dome Eleanor died 
1316. Length : 6 ft. 


Gough, ii. cvi. (illus¬ 
trated Plate iv.); 
Antiquaries Mneoum. 
i. 269 (illustrated); 
Bridgcs'sNorfAuat*; 
•drrA.JWm.xxv.250; 
N. $• Q. 1st S. viii. 
19 ; Hurt-(home's 

NorthantsHfli(ji(*,9l 
(illustrated) ; Vie. 
trm'n Hitt. NorthanU, 
i. 401; Some Minor 
Artt, 58 (illust.); 
Portfolio (1893), 181 
(illustrated.) 


? Dame Eleanor 
Trey Hi (wife of 
above), diod 
1316. 


In gown with tight-fitting sleeves, and fall See aliove. 
skirt gathered up under loft arm, mnntlo, 
deep wimple, ooverchiof falling in most 
graceful folds, pointed shoes, hands in 
prayer, two low enshions under head, 
and dog nt feet. .The mantle has been 
diapered in two shades of red and white 
in alternate qnatrefoils containing con¬ 
centric foliations and circles intermit¬ 
tently, decorated with swans and cinque¬ 
foils with the same flora! centres of a 
smal ler size. See Victoria Hist. Northants, 
i. 401. Drapcrios and folds of gown, 
mantle and covcrchicf are not only skil¬ 
fully arranged, but artistically earned. 

Length : 5 ft. 10 ins. 


Margaret, second 
wife of Adam 
of Ereringham. 
She survived 
her husband, 
who diod in 
1287. 


In witnplo, voil falling to shoulders, con¬ 
fined round head by circlet, long loose 
gown and mantle caught np under arm. 
Hands in praver. Date c. 1290. Good 
work. Length : 5 ft. 8 ins. 


.IrcA. Jnttm. xriii. 75 ; 
letter C. G. S. 
Foljambe; Thoroton 
Soc. Trant. iv. 1902 
(illnstratcd). 


? Knight of the 
Touchet family, 
possibly Robert 
or Thomas 
Touchet. This 
family held the 
Manor of Ash- 
well from reign 
of Edward II. 


In hanberk with gumbeson beneath, mail 
hose, nnrooat reaching to knees, girdle, 
coif of mail with narrow fillet ronnd 
temples, sword-belt (2 ins.) with sword 
(1 ft. 11 ins. remaining) on left side, 
spars (pricks gone) and straps. Hands 
in prayer, right leg crossed over left, 
lion (mutilated) at feet, and two cushions 
under head. Face, hands, and other por¬ 
tions somewhat decayed. Length; 6ft. 1 in. 


Arch. Joum. xviii. 75; 
AT. A Q. 1st 8. vii. 

607 ; Wright's 
Rutland (Touchet 
family). 
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RUTLAND. 
Tickencote 
(St. Peter). 

In recess in south 
wall of chancel. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Berrington 
(All Saint*). 
In wall recess in 
Honth nihli- 


Burford 
(St. Mary). 

On wooden altar 
tomb in middle 
of chancel. 


Eaton-under- 
Harwood 
(St. Edith). 

In recess in south 
wall of chancel, 
with beautiful 
cinqnefoiled 
canopy and at¬ 
tached shafth 
with capital* 
of natural 
foliage. 

VOf.. LXJ. 


Perm* rrpnurntpil. 

Dancriptiou. 

Reference*. 

? Sir Roland le 
DameyB. knight¬ 
ed 1355,inking'* 
service in French 
wars, represen¬ 
ted his counter 
in great Council 
nt Westminster 
1352, and thrice 
in Parliament. 
Living in 1388. 

In bascinet with camail,hauberk,jupon with 
fringe of fleurs-de-lys, shoulder-pieces, 
brassarts, vatu (traces, elbow - pieces, 
thigh-pieces, jambe, knee-cops, articu¬ 
lated sollerets, richly ornamented belt 
(2 ins.), no spurs or sword. Hands in 
prayer, dog at feet, and cushion under 
head. Figure in poor and defaced con¬ 
dition. Length : 6 ft. 5 ins. The fignre 
was removed from the tomb of Sir Roland 
le Dnmeys when the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity was demolished at the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

Wright’s Rutland 
(Dameys family); 
Blore’s Rutland, 74; 
N. Q. 1st Scries, 
vii. 528; Barton's 
Guitlr to Tickencote . 

V Knight of the 
Berrington 
family. 

In mail coif with narrow fillet round 
temple, hauberk showing quilted gam- 
beson beneath, mail hose, knee-cops, 
snreoat reaching below knees, girdle, 
sword belt (2 ins.) attached to acabburd 
on left side, 1 ft. 1 in. of sword remaining, 
spurs (pricks gone) and strap*, hands 
in prayer, right leg crossed over left, 
head on t wo cushions, and feet on lion. 
Figure dates from early years of four¬ 
teenth century, probably made at Bristol 
or London. Face damaged, nnd sword 
broken. Length : 6 ft. 2 ins. 

Eyton’s Shropehire vi. 
282; Anderson’s 

Shropdtire 201; 

Cranage's Ghurthet 
of Shropehire, ii. 
467. 

• 

Edmund Corne- 
wall, son and 
heir of Sir 
Thomas Corne- 
wall. Died in 
his twentieth 
year (1508). 

In plate armonr: cuirass, faces (4), tuitlc* 
with mail skirt beneath, shoulder- 
pieces. brassarts, elbow-cops, vumbrnces, 
gorget of plate, thigh-pieces, knee-cops, 
with articulated plates above nnd below, 
jambs, articulated sabbatons, hands 
(uncovered) in prayer, no sword nor 
spurs, head uncovered, long hair falling 
to neck, face clean shaven, two angels 
on helmet support head with their 
hands, crowned dog at feet. Tomb 
and figure roiiainted in recent year*. 
Length : 6 ft. 1 in. 

•V. 4' U- is- 62; Tim¬ 
mins's Nooks and 
Comer» of Shtxrp- 
shire, 1501*; Cran¬ 
age's Churches of 
Shropshire i. 241. 
243 (illui-tratcd), 
Plate xxxi. 

'r I<ord of Manor, 
c. 1350. 

[Tho ballflower 
ornament on 
tomb is not in¬ 
consistent with 
such a date.] 

Dressed in close-fitting hood, long gown 
concealing under garment, shoes with 
pointed toes, hands in prayer. Good 
work, but probable that hands and head 
have been restored to somo extent. One 
cushion under head; no support for 
feet. Length : 6 ft. 2 ins. 

Cranage's Church’** of 
Shropshire, i. 134 


4 »* 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
High Ercall. 




Person represented. 


Description. 


Hcfcrencm. 


Some knight of 
the E r c a 11 
family. Sir 
William Ercall 
is called dcricvs. 
Died 1304; John 
Ercall living in 
1311. 


Destroyed. 

[In mail coif, hauberk showing ganxboson 
beneath, mail hose, long sun-oat. girdle, 
■trap with kite-shaped shield on left 
arm, right leg crowed over left, broad 
sword-belt, right hand holds sword 
(broken), head on two cushion* and 
bon at feet.] 


The late Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne made a 
sketch of thi* effigy 
in 1835, showing 
that it existed at 
that date. 


Pi tcli ford 
(St. Michael). 
On wooden cheat 
on south side 
of chancel 


Sir John Pichford, 
(1237. 1285). 
Patent dated 
11th July, 1266, 
spared him the 
consequences of 
rebellion. In 
l273heapi)cared 
before King’s 
Council giving 
evidence as to 
age of George 
Cantilupe, then 
claiming hia 
livery. 


In mail coif with fillet round temples, 
hauberk, surcoat reaching below knees, 
mail hose, girdle, shield-strap but no 
shield now, right leg crossed over left, 
spurs (pricks gone) and straps, sword 
belt (2 ins.) with pendant of 1 ft. 10 ins. 
beyond buckle, sword 1 in. out of scab¬ 
bard (4 ft.), right hand on |*ommel of 
sword, one cushion under head, and a 
lion at feet holding end of scabbard in 
mouth. Excellent figure in good pre¬ 
servation. Length: 7 ft. 1 in. The 
tomb on which the effigy lies is adorned 
with trefoil headed archcH (7) contain¬ 
ing heater shaped shields emblazoned 
with artnorial bearings. For descrip¬ 
tion see Kyton's Shropshire, vi. 282. 


Arch. Journ. xviii. 75; 
Eyton’s Shropshire, 
vi. 282 (illustrated); 
Anderson’s Shrop¬ 
shire (illustrated) ; 
Timmins's Nooks 
ami Comersof Shrop¬ 
shire, 41 (illus¬ 
trated) ; Cranage’s 
Churches of Shrop¬ 
shire, ii. 503 -, Port¬ 
folio (1803), 207. 


SOMERSET. 
Chew Magna 
(St. Andrew). 
In recess in south 
wall of nave. 


? John Wych,died 
1346. Tradition 
ascribes this 
effigy toSirJohn 
Hauteville; but 
he lived in the 
reign of Henry 
H1. and this 
figure was carved 
between 1340 to 
1350. The last 

Hauteville was 
Geoffrey, who 
parted with the 
Munorof Norton 
to John Wych 
in 1328. 


In transitional armour (1340 to 1350), 
helmet, hanherk, shoulder-pieces, bras- 
sarts, elbow.oops, vainliraces, thigh- 
pieces, knee-cops, jambs, sollerets, prick 
spurs and straps, *nroost, girdle, shield- 
strap, sword-belt (1^ in.), and gauntlets 
with gadlings. Knight recline* on left 
*idc resting on hip ami left elbow, and 
between left elbow and hip lies shield 
(2 ft. 3 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins.), right arm 
brought over breast, and hand rents on 
edge of shield, left leg raised from hip, 
and foot placed on roaring lion. Figure 
repainted and restored in recent years 
by the Rev. Rawdon W. Hauteville. 
Length: 5 ft. 9 ins. Figure brought 
from Norton Hauteville chapel when 
that church was demolished at the 
Reformation. 


Gough, n. csi.; Col- 
linson's Somerset, ii. 
108; N. Sf Q- 1st 8. 
viii. 60-1; Arch. 
Jour. xiv. 158 (illus 
trated), 226 (illus 
trated); Paul’s Se¬ 
pulchral Effigies, 7. 
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I'mon represented. 


SOMERSET. 

MidsomerNorton ? Knight of the 
(St.John Baptist). Win-knell family. 
In tho belfry. 


In 


Description. 


Hcferencea. 


coif of mail, hanberk, sun-oat, girdle, 
with shield (1 ft. 11 in*, by 1 ft. 2 ins.) 
on left arm. Leg* destroyed and figuro 
sadly mutilated. Length of fragment: 
-4 ft. 11 iua. Gough (1796) say* effigy 
was in south aisle; but originally rested 
on raised tomb under singers' gallery. 
This refers to tho old church; new 


Gough, ii. c*.; Col- 
linson's Somerset, ii. 
151. 


church built 1830. 


STAFFORD¬ 
SHIRE. 
Weston- under- 
Lyzard 

(St. Andrew). 
In recess in south 
wall of chancel. 


? Sir Hugh West¬ 
on. 1305. 


In mail ooif with fillet round temples, hau¬ 
berk showing quilted gambcaon beneath, 
mail hose, kncc-cops. long surcoat, girdlo 
(1 in.), rowel spurs, sword belt (2) ins.) 
passed round scabbard of eroaa- handled 
sword (3 ft. 11 ins.). Hand* in prayer 
(baro), one holds hilt and one placed on 
scabbard, right leg crossed over left, 
two cushions under bead, and lion at 
feet. Good work. Length s 5 feet 
10 ins. 


Arch. Jnum. xriii. 320; 

N. 4* Q. 6th S. Yii. 

451, viii. 398; Wil¬ 
liam Salt Arch. 
8oc. N.S. ii. “Hist. 
Coll. Staffordshire"; 
C. H. Harts home's 
Domestic Manners 
during Reign of 
Edward I. 35; Port¬ 
folio (1893), 207. 


Weston-undor- 

Lyzard 

(St. Andrew). 
In recess in north 
wall of chnnoel. 


? Sir John Weston. 
In 1297 accom¬ 
panied Eliza¬ 
beth. Countess 
of Hollnnd and 
Hereford, aa her 
attorney, when 
she went to 
Flanders with 
her father. Ed¬ 
ward 1. Sir 
John hod charge 
of her jewels, 
and it ha* been 
conjectured that 
the little purse 
slung from hi* 
girdle denotes 
his budge of 
office. Such 
a purse on a 
military effigy is 
Teryrare. How¬ 
ever, tboreiaone 
of thi* identical 
size and shnpe 
at High Ercull 
on a stone effigy 


In mail coif, hanberk and ho*c, Intee-cop*, 
surcoat reaching below knees, girdle, 
to which is hung a small purse (5 ins. 
by 4 ins.), strap, but no shield, rowel 
spur* and straps, right hand sheathing 
sword, loft holding scabbard, right leg 
crossed over left, head on one cushion, 
lion at feet holding right leg of knight. 
Good work and much care bestowed on 
details; both figure* in good preserva¬ 
tion. Length : 5 ft. 8 ins. 


See above 


4 i* 2 
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Person represented. 

Description. 

References. 

STAFFORD. 

SHIRE. 
Weston-under- 
Lyzard 
(St. Andrew) 

— continual. 

of a knight of 
about the same 
date. Sir John 
died soon after 
his return from 
Flanders. 

•4 


SUFFOLK. 
Boxted 
(All Saints). 

On brick tomb 
protected by 
railings in re¬ 
cess in sonth 
wall. 

William Poley, 

1587. 

In complete plate armour, no spurs, tassets 
over trunk hose, ornamented belt with 
sword (3 ft. 5 ins.) attached to left side, 
raffs round neck and wrists, hands in 
prayer, head uncovered, hair curly, 
beard long and divided into two points, 
moustaches long and drooping. No sup¬ 
port for feet. Head on tilting helmet. 
Well preserved, painted black. Length : 

0 ft. 

y. A Q., 1st S. ix. 
457; Davey’s MS. 
Coll. (B.M.) 19077. 
f. 124; Proc. Suffolk 
Intt. of Arch. iii. 
Note to Plate i. and 
p. 368. 

Boxted 
(All Saints). 

•On left side of 
her husband’s 
effigy. 

• 

Alice Poley, wife 
of above, dan. 
and heiress of 
Edmnnd Shaa 
of Horndon 
House, Essex. 
Died 1579. 

In gown high at nock, gntheivd in pleats at 
waist, divided in front, showing petti¬ 
coat with two bands of trimming at 
bottom, loose sleeves gathered at 
shoulder, ruffs round neck and wrists, 
prayer book (5 ins. by 24 ins. by 1 in.) 
hung from girdle adorned with lozenge 
of Poley arms (gold a lion rampant table) 
impaling Shaa (azure a eherron between 
three lucengrt ermine), hands in prayer, 
head in jewelled French cap, three 
chainR round neck, narrow chain brace¬ 
lets, at feet a greyhound, head on orna¬ 
mental cushion (top dejier hkati MOBTl’l 
gut is domino MonirxTCH, nnitter n 
device nnd A.n. 1579, March 7). Figure 
well preserved; painted black. Length: 

5 ft. 6 ins. 

See above. 

Bures 
(8t. Mary). 
Under second 
window of 
north aisle. 

P A knight, said 
to be a Come, or 
Coninrd. Tra¬ 
dition ascribes 
his sale of Cora 
Hall in drunken 
freak and his 
burial in wall of 
church to the 
reign of Henry 
III. ; but figure 
is of later date. 

In mail coif, hauberk showing gambeson 
beneath, mail hose, knee-cops, sun-oat, 
girdle, shiold Htrap (1J in.), shield (1 ft 

7 ins. by 1 ft. 3^ ins.) on left arm, 
sword l»elt (lj in.) nnd croas-hilted 
sword (fragment 1 ft. 9} ins.) on left 
side, right leg crossed over left, rowel 
spurs nnd straps, hands in prayer, lion 
at feet, head on cushion supported by- 
two angels, both in albs, and one in cope. 
Head of angels and portions of figure 
have suffered from time and neglect. 
Length : 5 ft. 7 ins. 

Qongh, i. cxviii.; 
Davy'a MS. Coll. 
(B.M.) 19077. f. 170; 
Jervis’s Coronation 
of St. Edmund, 5; 
llrit. Arch. Assoc. 
Jour, xxxii. 418. 
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• 

t’enon represented. 

Desert f*i on. 

Reference*. 

SUFFOLK. 
Hevcningham 
(St. Margaret). 

Original 1 y on 
high tomb with 
effigy of lady 
against north 
wall of north 
chapel. After 
destruction of 
chapel placed 
in belfry, now 
on floor of 
church. 

P Knight of the 
Heveningham 
family. Some 
authorities con. 
jecturc it was 
Sir John Heven¬ 
ingham, died 

1452 or 1453. 
This figure is in 
a jupon. so it 
could not repre¬ 
sent Sir John, as 
the fashion went 
out about 1410. 

In cuirass covered by jupon, skirt of mail, 
shoulder-pieces, braggarts, elbow-pieces, 
vambraces, tacos, thigh-pieces, knee- 
oops, jambs, sollerets, spurs (gone) and 
straps, belt (2\ ins.), sword (destroyed), 
head in helmet with visor raised, droop¬ 
ing moustaches, arms broken, but hands 
were in prayer, support for head and 
feet lost, and figure mutilated, having 
»uffercd from neglect and decay. Length: 

<5 ft- 

Gough, i. cxix. ; 
Daw’s MS. Cell. 
(B.M.) 19081, f. 64, 
65; Weever; Suck¬ 
ling’s Suffolk, ii. 395 
(illustrated) ; Arch, 
acolcyia, xlvi. 280; 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
Jour, xxxii. 416. 

Hevcningham 
(Sr. Margaret). 

? Elizabeth, dau. 
and heiress of 
Sir John Kidis- 
1mm. and wife of 
Sir John Heven¬ 
ingham. Suck¬ 
ling's Suffolk, ii. 
395, says that 
original tomb 
had. shield of 
arm* of Heven¬ 
ingham and 
Ridisham. 

Destroyed. 

[Gough mentions effigy in 17*6 (i. xeix.) : 
Davy (MS. CUl. (B. M l, 19,061, f. 64. 
65) speaks of it a* sadly mutilated in 
1833. A few years later it had dis¬ 
appeared. 

Seo above. 

Hevcningham 
(St. Margaret). 

P A lady of the 
Hevcningham 
family. 

Destroyed. 

[Wecver who wrote in 1631 speaks of this 
effigy as “ curiously painted and gilt."] 

Weever; Suckling's 
Suffolk, ii. 395, 

Wingfield 
(St. Andrew). 

High tomb under 
eastern * most 
arch between 
south chapel 
nnd chancel. 

Michael de la Pole. 
2nd Earl of 
Suffolk (? 1861- 
1415), knighted 
1377, obtained 
nnnulmeut of 

his father’s out¬ 
lawry, attended 
Council of West¬ 
minster several 
times, com¬ 
missioner for 
trial of Earl of 
Cam bridge. 
Lord lo Soropc. 
and Sir Thomas 
Gray, and died 

In armour of transitional period. Cuiraaa 
covered by jupon, mail skirt, gorget of 
plate, bnscinet, cnnrnil, articulated shoul¬ 
der-pieces, brassarts, elbow-cops, vam- 
braccs, taco*, knee-cops, iambs, sollerets. 
hands in prayer, in cuffed gauntlets with 
gndliugs, broad belt, but no sword or 
sword-belt, moustaches long and droop¬ 
ing, head on tilting helmet with crest, 
and lion at feet. Figure carved with 
great care. Length : 6 ft. 0 ins. The 
north side of the tomb on which this 
and the following effigy lie, forms the 
sedilia for high altar; south sido once 
contained figures of Earl's children and 
names were painted on ledge al»ovc. The 
Stafford knot (badge of tho Countess's 

Gough, i. xeix.; Davy's 
ITS. Col. 19,092, f. 
199; Proc. Suffolk 
Inst, of Arch, iii.335; 
Some Minor Arts, 66 
( illustrated) ; Sto- 
t hard’s Monumental 
Effiyies, 64 (illustra¬ 
ted in three plates); 
Portfolio (1893), 206 
(illustrated). 
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l’eraon represented. 

• 

Description. 

References. 

SUFFOLK. 
Wingfield 
(St. Andrews) 
«— -continued. 

of dysentery 

during siege of 
Harfieur. See 
Gttta Hen rid 

Quint*, 31 (Eng. 
Hist. Soc.); 
Nicholas's Test* 
amenta Vetunta, 

189 ; Did. Sat. 
Bioy. xlri. 33. 

family) freely used in adornment of tomb 
and arch above. 


Wingfield 
(St. Andrews), 

Catherine Staf¬ 
ford, daughter 
of Hugh, Earl 
of Stafford, and 
wife of above. 

In kirtlc, super.tunic, long mantle with deep 
collar and folds caught up over arms, 
broad licit and buckle, head-dress having 
fret of fine pattern of four-leave<l flowers 
set in squares, and circlet enclosing veil 
falling to neck, pointed shoes, hands in 
prayer, head on two cushions and lioness 
ut feet. Excellent figure well preserved. 
Both figures shrouded in paint about 
one hundred years ago. Length : 5 ft. 
10 ins. 

Sec references in pre¬ 
vious page. 

SURREY. 
Southwark 
(St. Saviour's 
Cathedral 
Church). 

In a wall recess 
of north aisle 
of quire. 

r Knight of the 
Warenne family. 
Thisfamily were 
benefactors to 
the Priory of 
St. Maty Overy. 
{Monasticon, vi. 
172.) 

In mail coif, hauberk with loug sleeves 
covering hands in mittens, showing 
gnuibcson beneath, mail hose, spurs 
(pricks gone ) and straps, long aurcoat, 
girdle, strap but no shield, sword-belt 
(1I[ in.;, right hand holds scabbard, 
left placed on pommel of sword aud 
sheathing blade, left leg crossed over 
right, cushion under head and lion nt 
feet. Figure P 1290-1300, but lias been 
restored (? by Richardson), face modern. 
Originally this was, doubtless, an excel¬ 
lent figure; it is now difficult to know- 
extent of restoration. Length: 6 ft. 
6^ ins. 

Gengh, i. xeix. ; 
Manning and Hruv, 
373 j Bradley, v. 
364 (illustrated); 
Grose, Ant. pref. 
Plate iii. fig. 2 ; 
Thom (Mon’s Hitt, 
of St. Saviour' i, 
110, 113 (illus¬ 

trated) ; Brayley 
and Britton’s Hitt, 
of Surrey, v. 364. 

SUSSEX. 

Slyodon 
(St. Mary). 

On modern high 
tomb at east 
end of south 
aisle, formerly 
in Tudor recess, 
south side of 
chancel. 

F Sir Anthony 
Kcmpe 

In plate armour, uncovered hands in prayer, 
no sword or spurs, hair long, head on 
tilting helmet, and no support for feet. 
Length : 5 ft. 2 ins. 

Gough, ii. cx.; Dal la- 
way’s Western i Surer*, 
i- 151 ; N. tf Q. f,th 
S. viii. 118; Hore- 
field’s Sustts, ii. 68. 
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Penan represented. 

Description. 

Reference*. 

70RKSHIRE. 
Allcrton 
Mntilovurer. 
(St. Martin). 

On modern deal 

8 n p p o r t in 
north chapel. 

P Knight of Maul- 
everer family. 

In head-piece strapped to mail coif, hau¬ 
berk, mail hose, spurs (pricks gone) and 
straps, sarcoat, girdle, knee-cops, sword 
belt (2^ ins.) with sword (fragment 
*» 2 ft.) attached on left side, rigid leg 
crossed over left, hands in prayer, two 
cushions under head and lion at feet. 
Fignre sadly worm-eaten and decayed. 
Length : 6 ft. 4 ins. 

Hargrave's Knor-t- 
Utroujk (1832), 281 
Whitaker's Loidit 
et Elmtte. 322 (illus¬ 
trated) 

Allcrton 
Mnnleverer 
(St. Martin). 
Same position a* 
foregoing. 

? Knight of Mnul- 
everer family. 

In mail coif, hauberk, and hose, knee-oops, 
surcoat, girdle (1 in.), sword belt (frag¬ 
ment). right leg crossed over left, kite- 
shaped shield on left ann with fingers 
holding strap, cushion under head, and 
support for feet destroyed. Figure sadly 
worm-eaten and feet destroyed. Length 
of fragment: 5 ft. 2 ins. 

See above. 

Bam bo rough 
(St. Peter). 

On tomb of Sir 
Pereivnl Cro- 
saere (living 

14 &5 ) and 
Dame Alice, 
his wife. 

? Sir Thomas Cre¬ 
ss ere, living 
1344. 

In basinet, cam nil, ban berk, gamboson, 
cyclas, articulated shoulder-pieces, liras- 
sarts, elbow-copa, rambraces, thigh- 
pieces, knee-cops, jambs, articulated 
sollerets, rowel spurs and straps, hands in 
gauntlets bolding heart lie tween open 
palms, shield (2 ft. by 1 ft. 2 ins.) on left 
arm, sword (1 ft. 9 ins. damaged) with 
cross-handled hilt having large pommel 
(2$ ins. diameter) attached to orna¬ 
mented belt on left side, head on two 
cushions and lion at feet. This is one 
of the finest examples of a wooden effigy, 
and is well preserved. The fashion of 
wearing a cyclas lasted from about 1321 
to 1346. so that this is one of the latest 
examples length : 7 ft. 2J ins. 

Miller's Lkmcatt* r, 
274; Hunter's 
South Yorkehirt, i. 
373; Allen's York- 
•him, v. 266. 

Thornhill 
(St. Michael) 

At west: end of 
north chapel. 

Sir John Saville, 
1529. 

In plate armour, bunds in cuffed gaunt, 
lets in prayer. Head in helmet, 
raised visor with rosettes covering 
hinges, hair long falling to neck, cushion 
under head and at feet. Sir John lies 
between his two wives on wooden tomb 
udomed with shields of arms in square 
panels with inscription on edge “ Uonya 
c lining stones lys here fill styl qwylste 
the gawlc wanderis were that God wyl in 
Anno DM milLe* jirno qurr.gentissimo 
vigesimo none." Fignre considerably 
restored. Length : ti ft. 2 ins. 

Allen's Yorktkiro, iii. 
302; Whitaker’s 
Loidit et Elmete, 
3,2 2 (illustrated); 
S. Q. 6th S. vii. 
451; Portfolio 
(1893), 207. 

Thornhill 
(St. Michael). 
Position same a* 
foregoing. 

Alice Saville (burn 
Vernon), first 
wife of above. 

In lcirtlc, tight-fitting sleeves with bands 
at wrists, onmrnont.il bonier at neck, 
long mantle fastened with ornamental 
band and two fastening*, wavy hair 

See above. 
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Person represented. 

Description. 

References. 

YORKSHIRE. 
Thornhill 
(St. Micliuel) 

— continued. 

* 

falling to elbows, long veil with fillet 
round temples adorned with deeply- 
carved Tudor roses, hands in prayer, 
low cushion under head and no support 
for feet. Figure on right side of hus¬ 
band. Length: 5 ft. 10 ins. 


Thornhill 
(St. Michael). 
Position same as 
foregoing. 

Dame Elizabeth 
Saville (born 
Paston), second 
wife of above. 

Like above lady and placed on left aide of 
husband. Length: 6 ft. 

See references in pre¬ 
vious page. 

Wkorlton. 

(Holy Cross). 

On tomb of later 
date on north 
side of chancel, 
beneath arch 
into north 
chapel (now 
destroyed). 

Unknown knight. 

In mail coif with narrow fillet round 
temples, hauberk, mail hose, knee-cops 
of plate or leather, long snreoat reaching 
nearly to ankles, girdle (1 in.) having 
long iH-ndant of 2 ft. 10 ins. looped over 
sword belt, sword in scabbard (1 ft. 3 ins. 
remaining) hangs nearly in front of 
knight, right leg crossed over left, hands 
(uncovered) in prayer, feet appear as if 
uncovered showing the toes, yet they 
have been armed with spurs (pricks 
gone) and straps. It has been suggested 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope that the 
feet were encased in their leathers, like 
gloves, as spurs could hardly have been 
worn on bare ankles. Head on two 
cushions, dog at feet. Figure in good 
preservation ; excellent work. Date, 
1305 to 1310. Length : 6 ft. 

• 

Wnrsborongh 
(St. Mary). 

Between chan¬ 
cel and south 
chapel under 
sooth arcade. 

Sir Roger Rock¬ 
ier, «on of Sir 
Thomas Rock- 
ley. twice mnr- 
ried and died 
1522. Inscrip¬ 
tion on monu¬ 
ment lost, hut 
Dodaworth in 
1619 records 
fragment “ Ilic 
jacet Rogvrus 
Hockley, miles 
... Klinn Thunue 
Rocklev.iuilitis.” 

In plate armour, helmet with visor raised, 
gorget of plate, hands in prayer, liair 
wom long, face clean shaven, sword (3 ft. 

1 in.) suspended from narrow bolt (l in.) 
on left side, head on two cushions, and 
upright semicircular cushion at feet. 
Crudely repainted in 1836 by local man 
in Barnsley. Length : 5 ft. 2 ins. 

On a wooden monument or hearse, consist¬ 
ing of chest with two tiers above it. 
Chest adorned with five shields. (Rock- 
ley twice, Hockley impaling Mountencv 
once, and two uncharged shields.) Cad¬ 
aver on chest, effigy on first tier, while 
top tier forms the canopy projecting 

2 in*, and adorned with trefoils iti circles 
united with a rnnning scroll. 

Dodsworth (16th 
October, 1619); 

Hunter's South 
York*hint, ii. 295 ; 
Wilkinson's IVan- 
bo'rongh (illus¬ 
trated ). 

Worsbo rough 
(St. Mary). 

Mnle cadaver. 

Male cadaver laid on shroud, low cushion 
under head and upright semi-circular 
cushion at feet. Length : 5 ft. 2 ins. 

See nlx.vc 
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XX. On Hit Excavation of the Site of Basing House, Hampshire, 
liy 0. R. Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Read 18th March, 1901*. 


'I he village of Basing lies in the upper Loddon Valley a mile and a half east of 
Basingstoke on the south bank of the river, which rises some four miles to the 
east, near Wortiug, and here runs in a flat and marshy channel. At either end 
of the village is a mill, the Lower Mill at the west end and Old Basing Mill at 
the east, near the church. A third mill mentioned in Domesday does not now 
exist. The ground rises gently southwards, the road running through the village 
along the base of the slope, and at the east end of the village is higher ground on 
which the church stands. At the south-west, about 500 yards from the church, 
are the earthworks marking the site of Basing House, and commanding at the 
same time the road and the approach to the bridge over the Loddon. In early 
days, when the river probably ran through a wider belt of marshy ground than at 
present, the position must have been one of great strategic importance, and in 
fact it continued to bo so down to the time of the destruction of the house in the 
Civil Wars. Its strength is also witnessed to by the fact that it resisted attack 
after attack by the soldiers of the Parliament, and was only taken at length when 
the Royalist power was broken, and Cromwell himself could give all his energies 
to its reduction. 

The early history of the site is obscure. The nearest Roman road, that 
running north-east from Winchester to Silchester, is 4 miles away, and although 
evidences of Roman dwellings have l)een found in Basingstoke, some 2^ miles 
nearer, there is no trace of any Roman occupation of the site of Basing. It may 
be noted, however, that in the present year a copper coin struck by Tiberius in 
Gaul, with the inscription prrvs avgvstvs pater, was found on tho site of Basing 
House. 

The place name in its present form is clearly of Saxon origin, and' occurs in a 
charter of Ceadwalla, 688, as Basingahearh. In 871 Ethelred King of the West 
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Saxons, with his brother and successor Alfred, fought an unsuccessful battle “ aet 
Basengum” against the Danes, having advanced thither after his victory at Ashdown 
on the Berkshire border a fortnight before. His line of march was doubtless through 
Newbury and Kingsclere, and the intention may have been to make an attack on 
the Danish base at Reading, but after the defeat the Saxon army retreated again 
westward, probably through Andover, fighting another losing battle with the Danes 
two months later at Meretime, which has been identified with Marden near Devizes. 
No other mention of Basing occurs in the Saxon chronicle, but in the Lifter <le Hyda 
is a grant of land at Basing by King Edmund to Ethelnod, dated 945. 

Domesday records that Altei held Basing of King Edward, and there is 
nothing to suggest that the place was one of importance, but when after the 
Conquest it was granted to Hugh do Port, it became the chief manor of the 
fifty-five which he held in Hampshire, and it is probable that to his time we 
must assign the first fortification of the place. The do Ports held it till the end 
of the twelfth century, and the first record of the existence of a castle here is 
contained in a grant by John de Port, of al>out the middle of the twelfth contuiy, 
to Sherborne Priory in Hampshire. After confirming gifts made by his father 
Henry de Port, he recites the grant of the chapel of St. Michael, with the land of 
the old castle of Basing, one acre of land, and the tithes of the village. This 
chapel is that of the castle, as may be proved from an entry in the Patent Rolls 
for 28th July, 1349, in which it is called the chapel of St. Michael of the Old 
Castle of Basiug; and it is elsewhere referred to as the Free Chapel of Basing. 
The term “ Old Castle ” is curious, as seeming to imply that there was also a 
44 New Castle ” in John de Port’s time, but from the entry of 1349 above quoted 
it is quite clear that the Old Castle was that whose remains exist to-day, and no 
evidence of any other is forthcoming. Adam de Port, great grandson of the 
Domesday owner, married Mabel de St. John at tho end of the twelfth century, 
and took the name of St. John; and their great great grandson John became the 
first Baron St. John of Basing. The male line of the St. Johns died out in 134/ 
with Edmund, whose sister Margaret, married to John de St. Philibert, inherited 
Basing, but died in 1361, to be followod a month later by her infant son, and her 
sister Lsabel succeeded her. Isabel’s second husband was Sir Luke de l oynings, 
and at the death of her son Sir Thomas de Poynings in 1428 the barony fell into 
alieyance, and Basing came to his grand-daughter Constance, wife of John Paulet. 
The barony of St. John was revived in favour of tho great grandson of John 
Paulet, Sir William Paulet, created Marquess of W inchester in 1551, the famous 
Lord Treasurer, and builder of the great house whose ruins are still to be seen. 
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After the Civil Wars the estates were sequestered and granted to Robert Wallop in 
IboO, but were restored in 1602, and are still owned by the Paulet family in the 
person of our Fellow, the present Lord Bolton. 

The remains of buildings which have been brought to light by the careful and 
systematic excavations carried on for a series of years by Lord Bolton are for the 
greater part those of the house built by Sir William Paulot. A little of the work is 
later than his time,and a few walls older,but it is clear that the “most sumptuous 
house, us Camden calls it, which he built must have practically obliterated any 
earlier work on the site. 

Certain foundations of flint underlie the sixtoenth-centurv brickwork in the 
south-west part of the area within the circular earthwork, and must belong to the 
medieval castle, but are too fragmentary to give tiny idea of its arrangements. 
Their date is equally a matter of doubt. In 1261 Robert do St. John had license 
to strengthen his dwelling at Basing with a stockade, but no other light is thrown 
by documentary evidence on the buildings of his time. The excavations also have 
produced singularly few objects which belong to an earlier date than the sixteenth 
century, in spite of the scrupulous care with which everything found has been 
preserved. A little of the pottery is of the fifteenth century, and sorno floor-tiles 
are older, but only one piece of early stonework, a voussoir of a mid-twelfth 
century arch, is known to have been found on the site,* and by itself it can hardly 
l)e taken as proof of the character of the older buildings. 

With regard to the earthworks it is, however, possiblo to be more certain. 
The great circular citadel appears to belong to a type of which several examples 
exist in this country, notably Old Sarum and Castle Rising, and is to be considered 
as a more elaborate form of the earthen mount which is the chief featuro of the 
mount and bailey castles of the time of the Norman Conquest. It is a ring of 
slightly irregular shape, nowhere less than 100 yards across from rampart to 
rampart, and was originally surrounded by a ditch which is in places 36 feet deep 
below the crest of the ramparts, and is still perfect on all sides except the north. 
The general level of the area within the ramparts is about 20 feet below their 
crest, and the main entrance is from the north-east; in the later history of the 
houso there seems to have been a second cn franco at the south-west, but this was 
over and not through the eastern bank. 

In front of it to the north is a roughly triangular court or bailey, defended by 
a deep ditch cut in the slope, and probably stockaded in medieval times. To the 

* A piece of tliirtcenth-ccntnry carving in the inunonm at Baaing came from tho blocking of the 
roodatair in Baaing Church and not from tho Houac. 
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north-east is a second and larger bailey of oblong form, now containing the 
remains of what was known as the New House. Its east side is cut into by 
the Basingstoke Canal, and that part of its defences obliterated, but it doubtless 
had the same arrangement of ditch and stockade as the rest. It was probably 
approached from the other court, as now, at the north-west, where the foundations 
of a sixteenth-century gateway are to bo seen, and had a second entrance at the 
south-east, though this was probably not an original arrangement. 

The ditches seem to have been always dry, as indeed the nature of the site 
suggests, but a good supply of water for the use of the occupants is obtainable at 
some 40 feet below the ground level, and there are two wells in the citadel and 
one in the second court. Mr. Wilson, Lord Bolton’s agent, has kindly sent me 
particulars of the supply to the well in the second court. The water level is 
44 feet l>elow the surface of the ground, and is maintained by strong springs all 
round the bottom of the well in the chalk, but chiefly from the south, the inflow 
being about 40 gallons a minute. 

The historical interest of Basing, however, lies not so much in the earthworks 
thrown up by its first Norman lords, as in the house whose remains are now 
almost completely uncovered, and whose extent is shown on the plans here 
reproduced. The walls hatched diagonally are those which I take to be the 
work of the first Marquess, at various dates between 1530* and his death in 
1571. On account of the nature of the site, the buildings follow no recognized 
houso plan of the time, but show none the less some evidence of the feeling for 
symmetry which was then coming into fashion. The citadel or Old House, ns it 
was called in the Civil Wars, is entered from the north-east through a gatehouse 
which had round turrets at the four angles, “ the loftie gatehouse with foure 
Turrets looking northwards,” as the fifth Marquess of Winchester calks it in his 
Description of the Siege of Easing Castle, written at the end of 1644. The 
gatehouse opens to a fan-shaped court, with the great hall on the south-west, 
balanced on the south-east by a building with two projecting stair-turrets. At 
the south end of the hall is a block of buildings which may belong in part to 
the earlier medieval work, and probably contained the great chamber and the 
principal living rooms. To the south-west is a second court into which those 
rooms looked, and to the south a third, smaller than either, and there were 
evidently several smaller courts, the area of which is difficult to define owing to 

* Pat. 22 Hen. VIII. pt. 1, m. 34 (1530). Sir Willimm Paulot ia liwmaed to bnild wall* und 
tower* within and around, mid to fortify the manor of Baaing. 
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the entire destruction of some of the walls. The Marquess tells ns that there 
were 16 in all in the two houses. 

Tho chapel of St. Michael may have been in the south-east of the enclosure, 
where a heavy foundation running east and west is still visible, or it may have 
formed part of the range at the south end of the Hall. 

The principal building of which remains now exist is the Hall, which must 
liave been a fine room, measuring 60 feet by 25 feet, including the screens, which 
are at the north end. It was ontered through a porch at the north-east, and had 
a bay window at the south-east. Beneath the Hall was a cellar with a brick vault, 
entered from the north by a Bight of stone steps, and on either side of the steps 
were rooms occupying the customary position of the buttery and pantry, the eastern 
room, that towards the first court, having a projecting bay window. The cellars 
beneath the range forming the south-east side of the first court contain a number 
of paintings on the plaster of their walls, apparently of seventeenth-century date, 
and said to be the work of prisoners during the siege. They are of very poor 
quality,and represent ships,and in one caso two human figures; all are now much 
faded. 

North-west of the Hall is a hexagonal building 22 feet across, which can only 
be the kitchen, and has three fireplaces 10 feet wide, in adjacent sides; while to 
the east of it is a room with two more large fireplaces set against the rampart. It 
is evident that here, as all round tho circuit of the house, the inner face of the 
earthen rampart has boon cut into and masked with masonry, behind which in 
several places ovens have been excavated. The north-west purt of tho house 
contained the offices, kitchen, pantry, buttery, and the like, and the ranges 
adjoining the gate-house on either side, which have cellars beneath them, were no 
doubt the bake-houses, brewery, and other service rooms. More tlinn this can 
hardly be said at the present day, so thorough has lxsen the destruction of the 
upper works, but there are several interesting features which deserve mention. 
South-east of the Hall block is a largo rectangular pit some 25 feet deep with 
walls of flint and stone, very well built, spanned near one end by a thin wall 
carried on a brick arch, and showing remains of another like wall parallel to it 
about a foot away, but at a slightly higher level. Half the area of the bottom of 
the pit has a stone-paved surface set at a considerable slant, while the rest is deeper 
aud unpaved, and at first sight the whole looks like the pit of a very large garderobe. 
It must be recorded, however, that no dark soil was found in clearing it, aud 1 
should like to hazard the suggestion that the place was of the nature of a cold 
storage pit. A second pit, of much less depth, is set against the south side of tho 
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enclosing wall of the citadel and is covered by an arched brick roof pierced by 
several openings, one close against the wall being long and narrow and the others 
more nearly square. The bottom is solid brickwork, and the only access is by a 
small doorway high up in one wall. This is probably the pit of a gardorobe, and 
in the enclosing wall at this point is a large four-centred arch blocked with brick¬ 
work which seems contemporary with it, and forms one side of the pit. There 
can be no question of a passage through the rampart at this point, as has been 
suggested, and the arch probably serves to bridge an insecure piece of ground. 
There is, however, on the west of the citadel that rara avis, a genuine subterranean 
passage, in the shape of a culvert for rain water, tall enough for a man to pass 
through in a stooping position, and ending outside the lines of the fortifications. 
It seems to be unfinished at the outer end, which is some 10 feet below the 
surface of the ground, and was probably intended to come to light further down 
the slope. 

It is worth noting that in an age when great houses were being built all over 
the country as pleasure houses, without much thought as to their capabilities for 
defence, this house of Basing must have been a strong place from the first, as 
the words of the license of 1530 imply. It was certainly strengthened in the 
seventeenth century, when the fifth marquess retired there at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, both in the masonry and earthworks, but the main strength must 
t>een there from the first, and the wall which crowns the outor face of the circular 
rampart is certainly part of the sixteenth-century work. A description by one of 
the Parliament writers in 1043 gives a good idea of the place as it stood awaiting 
the first attack by Waller in November of that year.* 

“This place is very strongly fortified. The walls of the house aro made thick 
and strongly to bcare out cannon bullets, and the house built upright, so that no 
man can command the roofe; the windowes thereof are guarded by the outer 
walles, and there is no place open in the house save only for certain Drakes upon 
the roofe of the said house, wherewith they are able to play upon our Army, 
though wo discern them not. The house is as large and spacious as the Tower of 
London, and strongly walled about, with earth raised against the wall, of such a 
thicknesse that it is able to dead the greatest cannon bullet, besides they have 
great store both of ammunition and victualls to serve for supply a long time, 
and in the wall divers pieces of ordnance about the house.” 

In spite of this, the sixteenth-century lay out of tho rest of the house and its 
surroundings shows that there was no idea of making it merely a fortress in tho 

• The Soldim Ileport of Sir William Waller '# Fight. 
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mind of its builder, the first marquess. While retaining the ditches and ramparts 
of the medieval castle, he took advantage of them for purposes of show and state¬ 
liness rather than of defence. The approach from the street of Basing village, then 
called the Lane, led through a gateway which still exists (Plate LXXXIX.) and 
bears the arms of the first marquess, by a gently inclined road westward round 
the north face of the first court, between red brick walls of no part icular strength, 
to a gateway, a simple arch in the wall, of which only the foundations now remain. 
Within this the road turned eastward and crossed the ditch of the first court, 
entering the court through a square gatehouse with angle turrets, and running on 
to the two other gatehouses which opened to the Old and New Houses. On the 
slope below the approach were, and still are, walled terraces and gardons over¬ 
looking the Loddon Valley, with a pretty octagonal pigeon-house at the north¬ 
west auglo, and another octagonal building to match it further to the east. The 
track of the boundary wall can be traced from this point to the entrance gateway, 
and thence east and south beyond the line of the Basingstoke Canal, after which it 
is lost. It probably returned to join the south-east corner of the new building. 
On the site of the present museum there remain the lower parts of the walls of a 
sixteenth-century building of some size, vaguely called a banqueting hotise at the 
present day. It seems to have been a garden house at the end of a terrace. A 
wall from it to the citadel would complete the enclosure. 

The new building, which was standing before Elizabeth’s visit here in 1560, 
was divided into two courts, as wo know from the description of the siege, but ull 
that can be found of it is shown on the plan. It is said to liavo been a very 
magnificent building, finer than the Old House, and Camden tells us that the first 
marquess had made his house so splendid that part had to be pulled down again. 
This was probably done after Elizabeth’s second visit in 1601, when she stayed 
thirteen days and evidently nearly ruined the then owner. The date may perhaps 
be fixed by tho fact that in the 1600 edition of Camden’s Magna Britannia nothing 
is said of pulling down, but in the 1607 edition it is mentioned for the first time. 

The well is at the present day its most interesting feature; 50 feet deep, and 
slightly oval iu shape (11 feet by 10 feet 6 inches), with brick walls 2 feet 6 inches 
thick, still resting on the oak template 15 inches wide on which they were built. 

The question of the additions to or alterations of the buildings between 1530 
and their final destruction in 1645 is of some interest. Several periods of work 
can bo distinguished in the ruins, nnd it is reasonable to suppose that the chief 
alterations are connected with the preparations for the siege mnde by the fifth 
marquess. A news letter printed by the Parliament after the capture of the house 
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in 1645, The Looking Olasse for the Popish Garrisons, speaks of “ those tall walls 
Bulwarkea and Forts that were cast up by the Subtill art of the forraign 
Engineers,” and there is no doubt that the strengthening of the defences included 
masonry as well as earthwork. In the New House, unless the outer range of 
building on the south-east, partly buried by a bank of earth, be part of this work, 
it is difficult to point to anything of the date, but in the Old House thick walls, 
perhaps the bases of Unvers, have been set across the older cellars at a short 
distance on either side of the entrance gateway, and in several places within the 


i in I. lluMiig IIoum! from U>« «»«*, 1MB. Copy of • Iwt origin*! drawing. 

enclosure, specially at the west; the inner rampart walls are refnced and levelled 
up with later brickwork, and the base of a half-octagonal stair-turret is set against 
one of a series of shallow arched recesses of sixteenth-century date. Bricks of 
three different thicknesses are used, respectively 2^ inches, 2J inches, and 2 inches, 
the thickest belonging to the earliest work, and many details of the stone- 
mullioned windows, crocketed stone cappings of the turrets, etc. remain to give 
some idea of the appearance of the buildings. 
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Two views exist of the house, both taken just before its destruction. One is 
the well-known engraving by Hollar, taken from the south (Plate XC.), and dating 
probably from the end of 1644, in the short interval of peace which preceded the 
final siege of 1645; it is here reproduced from n specimen belonging to Lord 
Bolton. The other (fig. 1), which only exists in several misunderstood copies, as 
that in Warner’s Hampshire, is evidently the view of the east side of the New 
House, taken just before the final assault in 1645, and showing the breach made by 
Cromwell’s bombardment in October. A wide moat full of water, with a winding 
causeway across it, has been absurdly added by the copyist. 

As might l)e expected, neither view can be brought into more than a general 
agreement with the plan lately revealed by excavation. The large gabled building 
(a) in Hollar's drawing, no doubt represents the block containing the hall and 
great cluiinber, etc., but is shown with octagonal turrets at its angles, for which 
no evidence exists on the plan. The tower (o) “ that is halfe battered doune,” 
and stands between the outer and inner ramparts, is shown as round, and is 
perhaps the round tower in the old castle which was “ foundered " by the 
Parliament’s shot in 1641, as recorded in the Marquess’s diary. Remains of a 
building in the corresponding position have been found, but its base at least was 
rectangular and not rounded. The square belfry-like tower with a turret on its 
roof and a stair at its south-west angle may be one of those built, as I have 
suggested, in preparation for the siege, on either side of the gateway of the old 
house. The embattled rampart walls which surround the house look very insig¬ 
nificant in the drawing, and have perhaps been purposely lowered in order to 
show more of the buildings within them, for the description quoted abovo from 
the account of Sir William Waller’s attack in 1643 gives a very different impres¬ 
sion of their height and strength. The second drawing, representing part of the 
New House only, gives much moro the idea of a defensive work, while correspond¬ 
ing in some points to Hollar’s view, which of course shows the other side of the 
New House. Both show the conical capped turrets of the two gatehouses, parts of 
which have been found among the rains, and both give the idea of a great and 
stately building, “ a house fit for an emperor to dwell in, it was so spacious and 
beautiful." 

The various contemporary accounts of the siege give a very clear picture of 
the general surroundings of the house, but add little to our knowledge of the 
various parts of the buildings. 

The history of the siege is so well known and lias been so often retold that it 
is quite unnecessary to repeat it hero, except as far as it concerns the buildings 
themselves. 
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The first attack was in November, 1643, by Sir "William Waller, from the low 
ground on the north-west, and was directed chiefly against the Grange, the walled 
farm buildings which still exist in part on the opposite side of the road to 
Basing House, running down to the river. The Grange was taken, and the loop- 
holed walls of the terraced gardens and the New House were fired at thence, till 
the garrison drove out the besiegers. The north-east of the house was next 
attacked, and a petard fastened to the gateway, probably that still existing, but 
the attempt failed, and the fighting afterwards centred round the pigeon-house at 
the north-west, which was called the Basingstoke Bulwark. The earthen bastion 
which still exists close by, set across the ditch, wafi probably now thrown up, and 
may be the site of a shelter of timber and earth called a Blind, from which the 
garrison annoyed their opponents who held the mill close by. 

Tho earthworks to the south of the citadel are probably of this time, and 
evidently a great deal of such work was done hurriedly; the defences being said 
in a contemporary account to be slender and nowhere finished. Hollar’s view is 
of great use in identifying the lines which still remain. 

At the end of June a mortar was sent to bombard the houso, but seems to 
have done little damage, and the siege was eventually raised in November. 

In 1644 the houso was besieged from June to November, and very consider¬ 
ably damaged, a mortar throwing “granadoes of 80 lbs.” being used. It was 
posted to the east and battered a tower in the New Building, making a breach in 
it. A round tower in the Old House nud a great brick tower, also apparently 
there, were “foundered” by the same battery, and on October 20th part of a 
ruined tower fell by tempest. 

Finally in September, 16-15, Colonel Dalbier began what was to be the final 
siege. He destroyed a great tower in tho Old House, and fi xin g on what was 
evidently the weakest point, the east side of tho New House, bombarded it till he 
cracked the wall in the midst of its length and brought down a high turret, 
perhapR the tower breached in 1644. The outer wall fell down in consequence, 
making a great breach, and the house was then considered in condition to be 
stormed. 

In spite, however, of the severity of the siege, it seems that the house was 
not invested on the Basingstoke side, so that the garrison could get supplies 
thence, and Colonel Dalbier evidently considered his forces insufficient for a 
general attack. He tried to smoke out the place with burning straw, “just as 
they use to serve eeles in old walls,” said the Mercurius Britannicus, but the 
attempt not unnnturally failed. Where 80 lb. shells had been ineffectual, smoke 
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was not likely to succeed. But the end was near at hand. Cromwell himself 
came to Basing on 7th October with a train of heavy guns and troops, which 
brought the number of tho besieging force to 7,000 against a garrison which 
cannot have numbered more than 300. 

The house was completely surrounded by 11th October, Saturday, was heavily 
lx>mbarded on the following Sunday and Monday, and on Tuesday morning, 14th 
October, between 5 and 6 o’clock, the final storm began. 

Dalbiac was posted on the north-east, Cromwell on the east, the mortar 
battery under Captain Deane on the south-east, and Colonel Montagu anil 
Sir Hardress Waller on the south. 

Cromwell seems to have broken in first into the New House at its south-east 
corner, and Dalbiac nearly at tho same time on the east, through the breach in the 
east wall. The gatehouse leading to the first court was then taken, the first court 
occupied, and guns brought up to batter the gate of the citadel. The rest of the 
New House was then attacked and taken. In the meantime Montagu and Waller 
had stormed the half-moon earthwork south of the citadel, called the Court of 
Guard, scaled the citadel walls on the south, and broke in on that side almost at 
the same time as Cromwell’s men burst through the north gate. Tho whole 
action was over in two hours, and Cromwell was able to send to London * 4 a good 
account of Basing.” 

Tho house, which was full of treasure and provisions, was then plundered, 
and caught fire from a fireball. What was left of it was ordered by Parliament 
to be destroyed, on a resolution that “ whosoever will fetch away any stone, brick, 
or other materials of Basing House shall have the same for his or her pains.” 
Several of the houses in the village have a moulded stone plinth which shows how 
the permission was used. 

No attempt was made after the Restoration to rebuild the house, but a house 
was built opposite to it on the north, on part, of the land of the Grange; it was 
pulled down about 1740, only its gate piers, of beautiful fine jointed red brick, 
very like those at Place House, Titchfield, being now standing. Its materials are 
said to have been taken to Cannons, near Kingsclere. 

The onlv masonry on the site of tho Old House which is obviously later than 
the siege is a low retaining wall running all round the space within the ramparts, 
and cutting across the old walls in a way which shows that they were completely 
destroyed when it was built. Its object was doubtless to hold up a bank of earth 
continuing the line of tho ramparts, but its nctual date seems very hard to fix. A 
story that it is due to a “ beautification ” of the place by Capability Brown rests on 
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no authority, and indeed the only evidence of the treatment of the place in later 
days is to be found in a History of Basing House, printed in 1824, which mentions 
that in 1800 the then Lord Bolton intended to make alterations to the ruins, as 
he took great delight in the place. These alterations, whatever they may have 
portended, were never carried out, as the present Lord Bolton assures me, and 

until the systematic excavation of the site was undertaken the place remained 
untouched. 

During the course of the excavations a large number of architectural frag¬ 
ments, pieces of pottery, iron, glass, etc. have been found, together with many 
evidences of the siege in the shape of bullets, swords, spurs, and fragments of 
the “ granadoes of 801bs,” which wore shells of no less than 13 inches diameter. 
1 hese are all carefully collected and preserved in a museum on the site, and make 
an excellent object-lesson in the importance of preserving everything found in an 
excavation, however insignificant the several objects may in themselves be. The 
pottery makes a very good and instructive series of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
centun household ware, mixed with a little older and some more modern pieces.* 
There are a few medieval floor tiles, and several bearing the initials of the builder 
of the house, and consequently dating from c. 1530-40, and fragments of coloured 
glass from the windows with the famous motto Aymez Loyaulte recall Fuller’s 
words that “the motto Love Loyaltie was often writteu in every window thereof.” 

Among the architectural fragments is a stone with part of an inscription 
recording the completion of a new budding, no doubt part of the New House, in 
I5«)l, but the most interesting finds, architecturally, are the various pieces of 
early Renaissance detail. These consist of the flat arched heads of fireplaces in 
( uen stone, a beautifully carved piece of a large stone helmet, of the finest Italian 
work, and an equally fine terra-cotta roundel with the bust of a Roman emperor in 
high relief. It belongs to the same category as the terra-cotta roundels still in 
position at Hampton Court, made by Giovanni Maiano about 1520, and in execution 
is probably suporior to them. The work of this period stdl existing in Hampshire 
here, at the Holy Ghost Chapel at Basingstoke (1524), and at the Vyne (c. 1520), 
is well worth a monograph, and might profitably bo compared with the only too 
scant} remains of similar work to bo found elsewhere in this country. The curious 
iiou horseshoe (illustrated in Proceedings) % to the back of which a handle has been 
fastened, has as yet received no satisfactory explanation. 

Mr. R. L. Hobson lms kindly promised to lay before the Society a detailed description of the 
jKittery. 


XXI.— Excavations at Caerwent, Monmouthshire, on the Site of the Romano-British 
City of Venta Silurian, in the years 1907 and 1909. liy Thomas 
Ashby, Esq., D.Lilt., F.S.A., Alpbkd E. Hpdd, Esq., F.S.A., amt 
Frank Kino, Esq. 


Road 7th May, 1908 * 


The excavations of 1907 were begun on 29th April, much earlier than usual, and 
were continued till the beginning of October, under the direction of Messrs. 
Ashby, Hudd, and H. L. Jones (assisted by Mr. F. King and Mr. F. G. Newton, 
as architects). The whole of the work has been carried out upon land belonging 
to Viscount Tredegar, F.S.A., President of the Caerwent Exploration Fund, to 
whom tho warmest thanks of the Committee are again duo. 

The work begnn with the excavation of a small gardon, lying to the north 
of the farm buildings of Caerwent House. This proved to be occupied by tho 
street running from east to west, parallel to and intermediate between tho high 
road and the north wall of the city. This street was bordered on the north by 
remains of three houses excavated almost entirely in 1905 (Nos. XIII n, XIV x, 
and V n)\ and on the south, by the outer wall of the range of rooms to the north 
of the Basilica. (See below.) 

“ Since this Paper wan read to the Society, the western portions of tho Basilica and Forum 
have been excavated, and tho account of the discoveries there made have been incorporated in this 
Report. 

* Tho excavations of 1907 have shown that the rooms which were in 1905 supposed to belong 
to a separate house, and were numbered XV s, really formed a part of House V sr. 
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This street is shown in the plan of the excavations of 1905* as running 
between Ilouses Xo. Kill X and No. XVI x, and ns also appearing furthor east, to 
the south of House Xo. Vx. The work of 1907 showed that it continued right 
through the garden. It is fairly parallel with the main street between the east 
and west gates, and its width varies from 23 to 2t5 feet. In a trench cut across it 
where the large box drain from the Forum (see below) passes under it, it was 
found to be made of cobbles and large lumps of stone for a depth of 1 foot 2 inches, 
and then gravel with large pebbles for 1 foot 10 inches more. 

On the level of the road were found several coins, including a first brass of 
Antoninus Pius, and some late third brasses and minims ; and also a fine red deer 
antler, 2 feet 3 inches in length. 

Along this road, about 4 feet from the north wall of the Basilica, were found 
clear traces of a line of wooden water pipes ; as elsewhere, only a number of iron 
collars were discovered, but the actual space occupied by the wooden pipes could 
still be seen in tho earth. They had been laid at a depth varying from 1 foot 
to 1 foot 9 inches below the surface of the street, i.e. from 3 feet 9 inches to 
4 feet 6 inches below the modern ground level, except over the box drain, where 
two of them were found only 2 feet 3 inches below the modern grass level. The 
normal interval between them was about 4 feet 11 inches, but the distance varied 
from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 4 inches. They were laid in a channol with rough 
stones at each side, and fragments of roofing tiles of old red sandstone over the 
top in places. The external diameter of the pipes was G to 8 inches, that of the 
collars 3 inches, and their internal diameter about 2 inches. 

The line of pipes ran l>etween the southern edge of the street and the north 
side of the Basilica buildings. They have been traced as far east as tho junction 
of the street to tho north of the Basilica with that coming northwards from the 
south gate. On the west side of this, on the east side of tho Basilica, two collars 
have been fouud, as though part of a line going southwards, and another outside 
its north-east angle lying as though it belonged to a lino going north-westward ; 
but no other collars or traces of pipes in this direction were found, and this collar 
may have been twisted out of position by an adjacent root. b 


• Archnrologu i, lx. pi. xvii. 

* At the jnnotion of the two streets the hole could be seen in which a vertical stake or pout, 
3 inches in diameter, had stood. The hole was 2 feet deep, and the top of it 3 feet 3 inches below 
tho modern level. For about 2 feet to the east, north, and north-west of this stake hole was a 
layer of burnt or decayed wood 3 to 6 inches thick, and close by were blocks of wood and iron 
conglomerate. 
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The pipes have also heeti traced as far west as the junction of the street 
north of the Basilica with the street coming southwards from the north gate, 
under which a similar lino of iron collars was traced.* (See plan.) 

Inasmuch as the internal diameter of the pipes cannot have been much more 
than 2 inches, the supposition that they carried drainnge must be excluded; and, 
further, along the street to the north of the Basilica they were running almost 
absolutely on the level, while along the street from the north gate they were 
ascending steeply. That they shonld have conveyed such a supply to and 
through the north gate from the interior of the city seems absolutely impossible. 
It therefore appears necessary to suppose that they conveyed a pressure supply 
of fresh water for drinking purposes into the city from the hills to the north. 
This would be confirmed by the ramifications of the line of pipes as so far 
traced, and by the fact that near the east end of the Basilica two strips of 
lead with nails in them, to which the wood still adhered, were found along the 
line of the pipes. They had obviously been used for repairing a burst in the 
pipe; in one of them indeed there was a hole which lietokened another burst. 
A similar strip of lead was found in connexion with a line of pipes iu House 
No. Ill s. b 

Various small finds were made in the track of the pipes: bones of various 
animals, a fragment of a bronze fish brooch, some window glass, and an entire 
black jug; also a stone tiniol. At the level of the pipes was found a worn coin 
of Domitiau, and about a foot higher coins of Tetricus, Caniusius, and Victorinus. 
Large quantities of oyster shells were also found east of the Basilica, some of them 
unopened. 


House No. V .v. 

Further excavation has shown that the rooms numbered 1 to 6 of House 
No. XV x on the ground plan given in the report for 1905 0 really belonged to 
what wo have called House No. V x. They are, as a fact, a later addition to it, 
forming part of the same block of buildings, and fronting on to its courtyard; but 
their orientation is different, 1 * and the main block of House No. V x had an earlier 

• Arehaeologia, Ha. pi. ix. k Archaeologia, lrii. 309. * Archneoiayia, lx. pi. xvii. 

11 Their orientation is shown as practically identical iu .drcAoeoto^iu, lx. pi. xvii.; bat this lias 
since been found to bo an error. 
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nnd independent existence. The western wall of these rooms is continued to 
the street, where it meets the wall running eastward along the street to the 
south-west corner of the main building * of House No. V it. 

In the courtyard belonging to this house is a well 17 feet deep, built of 
stone, the opening being only 2 feet 3 inches in diameter. The water was 
reached at 12 feet below the grass level, at which depth a layer of concrete was 
found right across the well, which here increased slightly in size. From 14 feet 
to 17 feet fragments of common red and grey pottery were found in great 
profusion, and all much broken, but no Samian; some animals’ bones, sheep, ox, 
and pig, were likewise found. A hazel nut was also found 15 feet down, and 
in the samples of mud taken out at 14 feet and 16 feet down were found the 
following plant remains, which have been kindly identified by Mr. A. II. Lyell 
and Mr. Clement Reid: elder (sambucus nigra), white goosefoot (chenopodium 
album), dock (rumcx acetosa ? and rum ex crispus /), and nettle (urtica dioica). 

Near the well were fragments of a large amphora, and the usual horn cores 
and ox bones; also remains of a moulded freestone column. b East of the well are 
two parallel walls which somewhat resemble the furnaces found in several previous 
excavations, but so little of the structure remains that it is not possible to explain 
its use. Under the garden wall, near the corner of Room 15, were remains of 
three or four large earthenware pots. One of these is red, with scored vertical 
lines, and is attributed by Mr. Reginald A. Smith to the third century a.d.; it is 
pear-shaped and broken into many fragments, but may possibly bo reconstructed. 

Cemented into a saucer-like depression near the south-western corner of the 
yard were remains of another large red vase, the base of which, 15 inches in 
diameter, remained perfect, though the rest of the vase had disappeared. 

Opening from the yard into the street are remains of the threshold for large 
double doors, with the hinge sockets 8 feet G inches apart. The middle one of 
the three threshold blocks has disappeared. Here was found a nicely moulded 
little freestone column, apparently part of the ornamental frame of the doorway. 

1 he rounding off of the south-west angle of the block is a feature new at 
Caerwent, possibly to allow a vehicle driven on to the street from the passage, 
■' wide, between this house and House No. XIV n to pass moro easily. 


* tor its plan let Archaeoloyia, lix. pi. x. 


* See Plate xcii. h. 
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Houses Nos. XIII. XIY. and XV n. 

Some slight additions were made to these houses, which were described m the 
Report for 1905 so far as they were then excavated. Of House No. XIII. the 
continuation of the eastern wall was found under the corner of the modern wall of 
the garden, but the south-east angle of the house had been destroyed, as also, it 
was found later, had been the south-west angle of House No. V. on the other side 
of the garden, the stones probably having been made use of by the builders of t ie 

garden walls perhaps about a century since. 

Of House No. XIV X it was found that both rooms were continued south¬ 
ward to the edge of the street. Nearly in the middle of the south wall of Room 4 
were traces of the doorway into the street, and outside on the surface of the street 
was a large limestone step, 2 feet 4 inches long and 1 foot 6 inches wide, an inc i- 
cation that the floor of the room (of which no traces were found) was on a higher 
level. Inside the door, under the floor level, was another large slab of freestone, 
2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, which showed considerable sips of burning 
(possibly from the destruction of the woodwork of the house by fire), a common 
feature at Caerwent. Room 5 probably oponed into Room 4, but no traces o a 
doorway were found, and there were no remains of the floor, or of plaster from 

the walls. Possibly therefore it was a yard or shed. 

House No. XV N, although it was at one time probably distinct from House 
No. Vs, was annexed to the latter at a later date, as previously mentioned. 


The Forum and Basilica. 

The Basilica and Forum (see plan, Plate XCI.) of the ancient city were first 
discovered in 1907, but only the eastern part of the insula occupied by these 
important buildings could then be excavated. It was not until 1909, through 
the generosity of Viscount Tredegar, President of the Caerwent Exploration 
Fund, that, it was possible to complete the excavation of the remaining portion of 

the site. 

The Forum occupies the middle insula of the north half of the town, lying 
on the north side of the high road, between the two streets leading to the north 
and south gates, and being so placed as to take full advantage of the sun, an 
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important consideration to the Romans in this northern climate. It consisted of an 
open area, a rectangle of 107 feet by 101 feet, these lengths being measured from 
the bottom step of the Basilica on the north side, and from the outside face of the 
ambulatory wall on the other three sides. It was entered from the high road by 
a gateway 15 feet 8 inches in width, recessed 20 feet back from it, and probably 
having a porch 10 feet in doptb. It was surrounded on three sides by an ambu¬ 
latory 14 feet in width, behind which, on the east and south, was a line of shops; 
while on the north was the Basilica, and to the north of it again a range of largo 
rooms. On the west side, behind the ambulatory', no trace of shops was found, 
there being apparently only two rooms on this sido of the Forum. 

The total area occupied by the insula measures 182 feet from east to west 
and 251 feet from north to south. The block is perfectly rectangular, but 
inasmuch as the buildings on the other side of the streets surrounding the insula 
are less carefully laid out, these streets vary considerably in width; e.g. that on 
the east increases very rapidly from south to north. 

The whole group of buildings displays a very close similarity to the Forum 
and Basilica at Silchester, which are on a somewhat larger scale.* 


Tuk Basilica. 

The rooms in the extreme north-west corner of the Basilica had already been 
excavated in 1905, and attributed to a house to which the numl>er XVIN was 
given, b The entrance from Room 2 into the north aisle has been found to be 
6 feet wide; it was blocked up by the modern garden wall; in front of it was at 
worn sandstone step, 9 inches high, worn down to 4 inches in the middle. 

Room 3 was found to have been accessible from the north aisle of the Basilica 
through Room 2, and possibly also direct from the street on the north, but of 
this it is impossible to be certain, as its north wall had been entirely destroyed. 
With Room 4 it had no direct communication. The north-eastern corner was 
found just inside the wall of the garden, and a few iuches below the surface tho 
floor, of good opus signinum, and the plastered walls were discovered. Both the 
east and north walls had remains of coloured plaster, but only a few square inches 
were left on the north wall, which could not be made much of, but on the oast wall 
the plaster remained to a height of about 2 feet above the floor. On the portion of 


* Archarologxa, liii. pi. xli. 


Arehatologia, lx. pi. xviii. 
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this wall that it was possible to oxamine the wall painting seems to be much like 
that on the southern wall of the room, of which a coloured plate is given in 
Archaeologiaf the dado at the base, above the quarter-round, which is rough but 
well preserved, being of a similar mottled pattern, though the interstices between 
the brown multangular patches are much greener than they are given in the 
drawing. At the top, 5 feet from the north-west corner, some 0 inches of deep 
ochre colour indicate a similar pilaster to that shown in the plate, but the dado to 
the right, north of the pilaster on this east wall, was whitish or palo cream- 
coloured, with angular blotches of deep red, instead of the brown and green 
mottled pattern found on the south wall. This may have been a later layer, the 
plaster being of very inferior quality. 

On the south side of the garden the Roman walls of the Basilica remain in 
some cases to a height of 6 feet above the present ground level, or It) feet 
al>ove the foundations. The northern wall of Room 4 had been made use of by 
the builders of the barn, who had taken out the stones they required, leaving the 
Roman plastering on the outer face of the wall. This plaster, which was rather 
rough and of a pinkish-brown colour, was about 11 inch thick, and is of interest 
ns one of the few instances yet found at Caerwent of Roman walls plastered on 
the outside. When first excavated, from tho northern side, this plaster was dis¬ 
covered covering a spaco of several feet, and had the appearance of a Bolid wall. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the pressure of the rubble filling sent the whole 
mass into the trench, and it was then found that a breach of several feet had 
l>een made in the wall. The foundations, however, remained, and the wall was 
continued eastward more than 100 feet, forming the northern wall of Rooms 5, 6, 
and 7, and separating them from the street. 

No floors were found to Rooms 4 and 5, except possible traces of a perished 
concrete floor iu the former. Both rooms were entered from the Basilica and not 
from the street, and Room 5 has a large entranco 10 feet wide on tho south, 
which was blocked up by later walling, but only to a height of about 10 inches, so 
that it may be simply a later raising of the threshold. 

Room (i has a floor of gravel concreto with a quarter-round moulding, well 
preserved ; its walls are covered with rough white plaster. It 1ms a doorway from 
tho Basilica, 5 feet in width, the threshold stone of which was found in situ. The 
opening had been filled in with later stonework to a height of somo 2 feet. Into 
the south wall of the room was built a square freestone pilaster capital. 


• Archatalogia, lx. pi. xix. 
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Room 7 was only accessible from Room 6. Its east, west, and south walls 
were preserved to a height of 2 feet and were still coated with plaster. The 
upper layer, of which little remained, was deep ochre, with narrow red bands and 
some splotches of red; while the lower layer was of pinkish white, splashed with 
black, yellow, white, and red. The floor was of very hard gravel concrete; on it 
was found a worn first brass of Faustina. 

To the south of this northern range of rooms the Basilica proper begins. It 
had a nave 25 feet 6 inches wide, and two aisles, each 12 feet to 1*1 feet wide, 
divided from the nave by a row of columns on each side.* These appear to have 
been nearly 3 feet in diameter at the base and 2 feet 7 inches at the top; a drum 
of one of them, of local sandstone, has been preserved (it was lying in the yard 
before our work began), and is about 2 feet 8 inches in diameter. The drum is 
ornamented with an overlapping laurel-leaf pattern arranged in a spiral about 
12 inches deep. Whether or not this ornamentation was carried the whole length 
of the column it is impossible to say. Several small fragments found during the 
excavations have the same pattern. Only one small portion of a double Attic base b 
was found, which might have belonged to these large columns, but the upper part 
of the Corinthian capitals can be reconstructed from fragments found within the 
Basilica. They were remarkably like those of the Basilica at Silchester.® (See 
fig. 1). The bases of these columns stood upou slabs of local yellow sandstone, 
of which, partly owing to the action of fire upon them and partly owing to their 
removal for building material, only scanty remains exist, and those in a friable 
condition. The same considerations apply to the columns, the existence of so few 
fragments of which would otherwise l)e remarkable. They are not even to be 
seen in use as building material in other parts of the village. The wholo of the 
Basilica shows traces of previous excavation. 

The foundation walls by which the columns wore supported are still pre¬ 
served. They are no less than 5 feet 4 inches in width, and, while their lower 
courses are of stone, the portion which lay immediately below the sandstone slabs 
was built of red baked tiles, partly fragments of flanged tiles (or sometimes whole 
ones with the space between filled with mortar), partly flat tiles (the latter inches 
to 11 £ inches square). The flauges were generally parallel, but sometimes at right 
uuglcs to the wall; they vary from 1 inch to 2 inches thick, as do the mortar 

• In the north aisle are remains of mncli later walling, shown in tho plan south of Room 4, 
belonging to a period after tho destruction of the Basilica. Tho narrow wall in Room 11 at tho 
west end of the nave also belongs to this late period. 

*■ See Plate xcii. k. 


• Arehatologia, liii. 652 and pi. xxxviii. 
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courses, while the tiles without flanges are about § of an inch in thickness. In 
the west wall of Room 9, on the other hand, we find three tile courses below a 
stone course, and in the north wall of the nave a large moulded block of sand¬ 
stone* and other squared sandstone blocks have been used as ordinary building 
material, no doubt in a reconstruction. 

Tilework was also found in the south wall of Room 4, where there are four 
courses, in the first course all stretchers, in the second headers and stretchers, in 
the third bull-nosed tiles with square sides, 10 inches long, laid outwards. In the 
first two courses the tiles measure 1 foot 1 inches by lOf inches by If inch thick; 
in the fourth course some of them taper from 2J inches to 2 inches thick, as 



Fiji. I. Kniimcil* of capital* from the Bn»illr« at Caerwent. linear.) * 

though they lmd originally been arch voussoirs. Those in the third course are 
3 inches thick. 

At both ends of the north aisle are rooms (Nos. 8 and 9) entered from it. 
Room 9 was also ontered from Room 10, to the south, which is the east end of the 
nave, and is of the same width as Room 9. 

Besides the doorway into Room 9, Room 10 could bo entered in its whole 
width from the navo by a broad flight of two (P) steps, of which the lower is 
alone preserved; it is formed of blocks of sandstone in which a groove 1 foot 

* Sec Plate xcii. C. b From a drawing by Mr. F. O. Newton, 
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in width is cut, and which show considerable traces of wear (fig. 2). It may 
further be noted that the back (east) edge of some of the blocks shows traces of 
breakage, and we may also mention the existence of rough walling on the east 
side of tho blocks, serving perhaps as a foundation for the second step. In 
front of the groove there are rectangular holes at intervals as if for posts. These 
clear traces of the existence of a wooden railing or screen make it not improbable 
that this was the council chaml>er or Curia. There must have been at least one 
more step, inasmuch as Room 10 was heated by a hypocaust, stoked from the south 
end; two large slabs of sandstone, standing upright, form each side of the stoke- 



Kij(. J. m«illr«. So|i|K«Mtl found*tlou fur «rr*vn at eu*t end of the nmie. 


hole.* The floor was supported by stone pillars, but there was a solid platform 
of stonework in front of the threshold from Room 0. One of the blocks had 
originally served as a base block; it measures 2 feet 11 inches square by 1 foot 
1 inch thick. Xo traces of the pavement, except a few sinull blue lias tesser.r, 
were found, but a large quantity of roof tiles (both flange and ridge tiles) ami a 
considerable amount of plaster came to light, the latter showing traces of more 
than one layer. 

The plaster is for the most part red; some is red with yellow-brown stripes, 
some pale blue, while other pieces are white with green and yellow stripes. 

• In this room were found two small fragment* of n sandstone column, n moulded bracket of 
freestone, and a coin of Valen*. 
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The south aisle has at each end a doorway 7 feet 8 inches wide; the threshold 
stones are well preserved, and that on tho east consists of two blocks/ The 
arrangements for the east door are curious, and the object of the two bars of iron 
leaded into the east side of the threshold is not altogether clear, as they are 
broken off flush with the threshold. Also, it is only on tho south side of the 
threshold that there is a slit for the woodwork of the door. The iron door pivot, 

3 inches in diameter, was found, also a coin of Valens and another of Constantine 
the Great. The threshold of the west doorway is made of three blocks of 
sandstone, grooved for the door frame, and having the pivot holes preserved. 
There was room for four blocks, but the spaco of the fourth was filled up with 
rough stones and mortar. The doorway on the east had been filled up in later 
days (after tho destruction of the Basilica) with a large block of sandstone’’ 4 feet 
3 inches by 2 feet by 1 foot 10 inches, and a modern sawpit had been constructed 
to the west of it. 

In the eastern part of the south aisle a quantity of painted plaster with 
yellow and red ground was found about !• feet from the surface. 

The whole of the nave and aisles was paved with concrete, except the tops of 
the wide walls carrying the columns, which were covered with yellow sandstone 
slabs. Over the area of the whole of the Basilica was found a burnt layer, about 
6 inches thick, containing much charcoal, no doubt from the burning of the roof. 
In this black layer were also found a number of large timber nails, which are now 
in the Museum. 

The east and west ends of the Basilica are practically identical in plan, but 
there is uo sign of any hypocaust or of any steps at the west end on the wide 
cross wall in the nave. The cross wall in the north aisle in continuation of it 
partly blocks up the doorway from Room 2. 

On the north side of the nave of the Basilica a small hoard of some two 
hundred coins, mostly minims later than Theodosius, was found, which had possibly 
been placed in a grey vase, fragments of which were found near by. The greater 
number were of Arcadius and Ilonorius, with one or two of Constantius and 
Valentinian I., from which it appears that they wero deposited not earlier than the 
fifth century. The earliest coin discovered in the Basilica is a tine first brass 
of Nerva (a.d. 96-98), which must, however, probably be treated as an isolated 
example, as it is in mint condition. There were also found in the Basilica first 
brasses of Faustina the elder, Lucius Verus (clipped), and Lucilla, all much worn; 
some coins in fair condition of Gallionus, Claudius Gothicus, Victorious, Totricus, 

* The height «f the iitop on the cant waa 1J inch, and the width 1 foot on tho outside. 

* This stone is now in the yard of Caerwent House, used as a bench for washing milk churns. 
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Curausius, Allectus, and Constantino the Great, and small brasses of most of the 
emperors from Constantine to Honorius; also a silver coin of Julian the Apostate.* 


f >K-turum. < onicr of the north «itl* halting «c»t, atunring gutter ami 

This seems to indicate the continuous occupation of tho Basilica from the end of 
the first century to the middle of the fifth century a.i>. On the steps south of the 



• A Ntnull brass of Trebonianna Gallua (*.o. 2&1>2&4) 


wns found on the floor level of Room 6. 
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Basilica was found a silver penny of JEthclred II. A.n. 990, the first Saxon coin 
yet discovered at Cnerwent. 

The south aisle of the Basilica must have Imd an open arcade on the south 
side towards the Forum, inasmuch as two steps down from the former to the latter 
can he traced all the way along the south wall of the building, the foundation of 
the steps being preserved even where they have themselves disappeared* (fig 3). 
The third and uppermost step, on a level with the floor of the Basilica, lay on the 
wall itself, and had been removed. Below and parallel to these steps runs a gutter 
cut out of sandstone blocks. To the south of the gutter are large yellow sandstone 
blocks 1 foot thick, laid as paving with a slope towards the gutter. South of 
these is the pavement of the open area of the Forum, made of old red sandstone 
slabs carefully laid. The gutter and pavement of the Forum are best preserved 
iu the north-west corner. 


The Fubum. 

The open space south of the Basilica was surrounded on three sides by an 
ambulatory. The coping of the wall on which stood the columns that supported 
the eaves of the roof is only preserved in three places. Lying on the floor of 
the western ambulatory were found the base and part of a drum of one of the 
columns. 1 ' The ambulatory was bounded by a gutter, which ran from each side of 
the main entrance on the south, close to the ambulatory wall, and along the south 
side of the Basilica to the north-east corner of the Forum, where it flowed into a 
catchpit, which forms the beginning of a large covered box-drain. This fine drain 
(hg- 4), formed of largo slabs of sandstone, traverses the Basilica below floor level, 
falling considerably as it does so,* the gradient Iming 1 in 24. It is paved with 

* Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggests that what ix claimed an the south nixie of the Basilica wax 
actually a portico or ambulatory open towards the Forum, and separated from the Basilica by a 
wall with doorways only. In proof of this he points out that the west wnll of the nave of the 
Basilica is not continued southwards Across the ambulatory, ns it ought to have been were the lnttcr 
nn aisle, and that in the same way there is uo wall in continuation of that west of Rooms 9 and 10, 
He further argues that in our northern climate it is unlikely that the Basilica would have had an 
open colonnade to the south ax well as an aisle open to the Forum. The Basilica would thus, 
according to Mr. Hope, hnvo had a single aisle only, like the Basilica nt Silchester after its 
reconstruction. 

* See Plate xcii. d. 

* In the south aisle there is an irregular aperture in one of the slabs which might have been a 
manhole. Only four coins, fifth-ccntnry minims, were found in the drain. Two samples of soil 
taken from it and examined by Mr. A. H. Lyell and Mr. K. T. Newton were fonnd to contain a 
grain of wheat (fn/irum), a phalange of n roebuck, hones of the vole, shrew, and hlindworm, and 
fragments of fish and bird bones. 
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largo red tiles 2 feet square, and is 2 feet wide and 2 feet high. After passing 
under the Basilica the drain runs beneath the street to the north of it and under 
the yard of House V N.* After passing under the north wall of this yard it falls 
into a small pit. 1 his has an overflow into an earth drain, the course of which 
could not he traced when this portion of it was examined in 1905, but it is not 



Kig. 4. On Kilim. North nil of n»rr, with bnx .drain ; looking noiith. 

impossible that the space over which tlie water overflowed was a garden or was 
planted with trees, which would have absorbed a good deal of it, though the 

massiveness of its construction would lead us to expect a more* carefully formed 
termination. b 

On the south side of the Forum there was, as we have already seen, a gate- 
way 15 feet 8 inches wide, with sandstone piers on each side of it, the foundations 
of which are alone preserved. It formed, no doubt, a monumental entrance to 

• The null open drain found above the northorn portion of the bo* drain in 1905 (Areharolooia, 
I* 127) began in the tniddlo of the street, and after running from ea«t to went for a distance of 3 fcot 
turned north wards, when it came over I he large drain, running through the south wall of the yard 

of House X\ x by an aperture about 9 inches square. It was made of lint stones, and roughly 
covered in the same way. h f 

* '* P OHM,h,e the northern stones of this box drain have been removed for nso elsewhere 
and. in fact the stone* forming the covered way inside the North Gate may have been some of them’ 
They ore about tho same sixo and character 
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the Forum. The eastern foundation block rests on a platform of stone slabs on 
to which it wns mortared. Under one end of it was inserted a wooden wedge 
about 1 foot 3 inches long and 2 inches wide, which had left its impression on the 
mortar. The west foundation block was also firmly mortared down. A rough 
wall found between the piers may lx? a later addition. 

It is not possible to excavate to the oast of this gateway, as Caerwent House 
is built upon the south-east corner of the Forum, covering the ambulatory and the 
shops. To the west four shops (Nos. 12, 13, 14,15) were discovered, opening into 
the high road. The wide openings in the front of each had been built up at some 
later time with rough masonry. 

The Forum area was Hanked on the east by a row of chambers, probably 
shops, facing towards the Forum, their back wall (which does not seem to have 
had any doorways in it) being the east boundary wall of the whole block. This 
wall can be traced under the modern lxmndary wall and just east of the east end 
of Caerwent House, where it has plaster on its exterior. Six of these shops, each 
16 feet 6 inches (except No. 1, which is 13 feet 3 inches wide and 19 feet 0 inches 
deep) have been found. They had entrances from the ambulatory about 14 feet 
G inches wide, separated by piers of well-built masonry of small blocks of 
sandstone. 

In shop No. 1, which was probably that of a fishmonger, were found mnuy 
hundreds of oyster shells only a few inches below the modern level, and a con¬ 
siderable number was also found outside the Forum wall to the east, with a few 
mussel shells.* Like the majority of the oyster shells found at Caerwent they 
were of small size, and doubtless were from the Bristol Channel. Some of the 
oysters appeared to have been unopened, both valves remaining in place. A 
concrete floor was traceable in shop No. 2, 4 feet 2J inches below ground. Along 
the south wall coins of Liciuius, Magueutius, Crispus, and Constantius were found 
2 feet below grass level. In the north-east corner of shop No. 4, 4 feet down, 
were a Samian lx>wl (Dragendorff 31) with mark kalkxtuo of late second century, 
and a coin of Maximinus (a.h. 235-238). A concrete floor was also found in shop 
No. 5. 

There do not seem to have Insert nny shops on the west side of the Forum; 
and the whole of this side has been so broken up by later idterations that it is 
impossible to say what the arrangement was in the original building. 

Two massive constructions of yellow sandstone blocks were fouud running 
across the ambulatory ami the chaml>er to the west. The blocks had been roughly 

• A similar discovery wan found to the rust of the Forum nt Silche»ter; we Arctiaeoloffia, liii. 
562, where Mr. Hnpo suggests tlmt the shells were accumulated to lie calcined for fine lime. This 
is hardly likely to hare been the case at Caerwent, where good limestone is plentiful. 
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squared, and their average size was about 2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, by 
1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches thick; they were laid in three layers, and the joints of 
each layer had l>een stopped in with stones and mortar after the layer had l>een 
put in place. The blocks were laid over the east and west walls of the ambulatory 
in both cases, and much care had been taken in placing them (tig. 5). In the 
north part of the room the blocks were more carefully worked and laid with 
closer joints; some of them were marked, on the ends, with what appeared to be 
masons’ marks, thus : > + | 



Fig. S. Forum. Wp-t miIp. .boning Mork* <if asuiiotime 


W hat such massive foundations can have been intended for it is difficult to 
say. hying loose on top of the blocks, with a great deal of other debris, were 
two masses of calcareous tufa voussoirs, tirmly mortared together. The masses 
evidently had formed part of a flat arch of considerable span and width. The 
voussoirs measured 4| inches at the top, tapering to 4 inches at the bottom and 
were 1 foot 5 inches deep. The whole mass measures some 3 feet by 2 feet 
9 inches by 1 foot 5 inches. Throughout the whole of the chamber to the west 
of the Fomin a very large quantity of calcareous tufa wns found; a great many of 
the larger pieces were apparently the voussoirs of arches. 
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CAERWENT.-ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS FROM THE BASILICA AND FORUM, (i Imaar.) 
PaMLhed Wjr the Society of Antiqturiea of Loudon, 1!M». 
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Outside the west wall of the building, and just west of tho blocks before 
mentioned, was another series of blocks again in three layers, and to the west again 
was the Roman street. These constructions of sandstone blocks seem to be of the 
same date as the square platform found on the village green in 1903;* the style of 
work is very similar and is certainly of late date. They may have been fo"r the 
podium of a temple. 

Only one block of the gutter remains in situ on the west side of the Forum, 
and one of the coping stones of the ambulatory wall to the west of it; for when 
the large foundations of blocks were laid the gutter was destroyed. 

Very few architectural fragments of any sort have been met with. Lying on 
the steps at the north-west end of the Forum a tine fragment of a moulded and 
carved cornice (fig. 6) was found, and close to it what appeared to lie a part of the 


Kig. il. Uwilica. Moulded olid carrcd cornice tram (outb front 

entablature of the front facing the Forum. Just to the south of these, lying 
in the west ambulatory, a finely moulded base (Plate XCll.ii) was found. The 

moulding is very similar to that on tho base of tho large inscribed stone found on 
the village green.'* 

Lxcavations under the pavement of the Forum, just to the west of the 
main entrance, brought to light two pieces of good figured Samian pottery 

• Archaooloyia, lix. 117. ittid pi. xi. * Arrkacoloyia, lix. pi. xiL 

VOT,. uu. 4 n 
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(Dragendorff 20), some black lustre ware, coins of Hadrian, Carausius, and 
Victorinas, two small circular terra-cotta lamps, most probably children’s toys,* 
and a fragment of a column drum, 2 feet in diameter. 

The north edge of the Roman high road is 5 feet from the modem boundary 
wall, just south of the main entrance, and is marked by a line of kerbstones. The 
upper Roman road level is 1 find 8 inches below the modem level. It is a layer 
of pebbles not very compact, with yellow loose material below it. There is another 
well-defined lnyer of an earlier road, a hard smooth surface of pebbles and small 
stones, very compact, 1 foot 2 inches below the upper road level. Below the 
lower road l>ed is reddish gravelly sand,'in which were a few fragments of brick 
and tile. This corres|»onds with the roadway found on the south side of the 
modern high road a little to the east, b with the roadway inside the gateway, and 
with the road bed discovered just south of shops Nos. 13, 14, 15. 

The annexed plan (fig. 7) shows the progress of the excavations down to the 
end of 1900. 



Kig. 7. Hun of t’ocrircnt, showing portion* »xcnr»t««i down to the end of 1909. 


• Similar ton-u-cutta toy* arc ntill aolil in the htuutnn» at Tripoli, North Africa 
b ArchaeoliMjia, fix. I£{. 
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XXII.— On the Music in the Painted Glass of the Windows in the Beauchamp I'hapel 
at Warwick. ft;i 0HAKLB8 FuRi'EBir HtRl>r, K$q.* 


Bead 28th January, 190!*. 


The history of the foundation and building of the Beauchamp < Impel J at Warwick 
is contained (or rather was contained) in certain documents which were formerly 
amongst the municipal archives, but which (as I have been informed by the town 
clerk) are supposed to have perished in the great fire of Warwick in l(»V>k 
Fortunately full extracts from these documents are given in Pugdale’s Antiquitie* 

• The substance of this paper was the object of a contribution by the same author to the 
Sammtlhamle der Internationalen MtuikGotrlleehaft (Leipsig) for April, 1902. 

* Thr authorities for the subsequent history, which have Ixson referred to in connexion with 
this paper, are the following: (1) Dugdale’s own description, baaed on a survey made, according to 
his Autobiography fed. Hamper), in 1641, and appearing in ml. ii. of his AmHguitie, of Wo wicker* 
published in 1656; (2) the Mercuriu* Untie. of 24th June, 1643, recording the attack made on the 
chapel ten days cnrlicr by a band of iconoclastic Puritans; (3) Qongh’s 8fpulckmlMonuutet, 
(171X1), ii. 123*: (4) John Britton's Architectural AiUiquiliot (1814), iv. 7; (6) J. 6. Nichols» 
Beecription of St. Mary'* Church (18:18 according to the British Muaenm Catalogue): (6) M.,11. 
Bloxnm's description in XotiCM of the Churchet of Warmclahir* (1844), published bv the W arwick- 
shire Natural History and Arehaeological Society, the name of the author being Riven in an article 
in The Gentleman', Magazine (1846). p. 35: and (7) a set of measured drawings by Mr. Harold 
Hrakspcnr in The Builder for 31st January, 1891. The above deal with the ehajal ns a whole. 
Specially as regards the glass we have Charles Winston's pa,Kir on the windows written in 1864 
and published after his death in the Archaeological Journal, xxi. 302-318. and in 186.'. in Manure 
TUuitrati,, of the AH of Ulan-Painting. He deals moat carefully with the condition and history of 
the windows, and consider* that, with certain obvious exceptions, the glass in the tracery which 
contain, the tunsic is undoubtedly original. But, like all the other authorities, he docs no more 
with the music itself than barely mention its existence. 
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of Warwickshire. Hence \re learn that the chapel, which almost immediately 
adjoins the south side of the chancel of St. Mary’s church, was founded and 
dedicated in honour of Our Lady in pursuance of the will of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, who died in 1439. The earl was a man of almost European 
fame in his day, of great and varied achievement, and of vast wealth. His 
daughter Anne, who ultimately became the heiress of his only son, was the wife 
of Richard Neville, who also liecame Earl of Warwick and is well known in 
English history as the King-maker. 

The building of the chapel occupied fully t wenty-one years from 1442 to 1404, 
and the contract for the glazing l>ore date 23rd June, 1447. These dates indicate the 
general character of the windows. The glass is of course not of a fine period of 
the art, but Winston considers it very good of its kind. John Pruilde of West¬ 
minster was the glazier. He contracted to use only foreign glass and to charge a 
price of two shillings per foot. Certain stipulations ns to the colours are also 
given, but we find nothing in his contract as to the designs except that they were 
to be supplied by the earl’s executors, nor is there any mention of music. The 
windows themselves (which nre seven in number and rise to a height of nearly 
80 feet from the ground) consist of the usual perpendicular mullions with arched 
and cusped heads. 

The east window is divided into three main compartments, the middle one 
l>eing subdivided into three lower lights and the others into two each. Above 
these seven lights there arises naturally according to the perpendicular design a 
series of fourteen smaller ones, and through the glass of these runs a series of 
fourteen zigzag scrolls. 

The six side windows are all of one design, that is as far as the architecture is 
concerned. They are symmetrically placed, three in the north nnd three in the 
south wall, and each has six equal lower lights. The upper parts are subdivided 
mainly into ten smaller lights, and the music in these, ns in the east window, is 
painted on a series of scrolls in zigzag. 

Dealing with the windows in detail, I begin with the sides. The pair of 
windows nearest the east contains no music scrolls, and therefore need not detain 
us, though as regards more glass work they were probably the finost thing in the 
chapel. Most of the lights arc occupied by saints, angels, and cherubs, playing 
on various musical instruments. (Plates XCV. and XCVT.) 

We come next to the middle pair of side windows, lliese contain scrolls 
held by numerous small figures, presumably singing the words and music inscribed 
on them. 
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BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL, WARWICK. WINDOW III. (EAST END, NORTH SIDE) 
A A. Western part. BB. Eastern part. 
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First I take the scrolls in the north window (Piute XCVI1). There can be no 
question that these are substantially in their original condition. They contain the 
words and music of the antiphon “ Gaudeamus,” which forms the first part of 
the introit appointed by the Salisbury and the Roman Grnduals to be used for 
the festival of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. In the Salisbury Gradual, 
which would be the use for the middle and south of England at the time of the 
making of the windows, and was expressly directed by the founder's will for the 
daily masses ordained by him in the chapel, we find the same words and music 
prescribed nlso for the feasts of the Conception, the Nativity, and the Visitation of 
the Virgin, the word “ assumption? ” being of course replaced by that appropriate 
to the particular occasion. So that the fitness of this piece of music for a chapel 
dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary is obvious. 

The glass containing these scrolls has evidently l>een cracked and patched 
together in places, and the notes have no doubt been more or less renovated. 
I have noticed one or two places where the body of a note has in fact disappeared, 
and its existence is only indicated by the marks of the enamel still adhering to the 
glass. Some of the fine lines forming ligatures for connecting a group of notes 
into a single syllable have also become invisible, and consequently there might be 
some difficulty in making a correct transcript, directly from the glass, oven with 
the aid of photographs and opera glasses, which was my own modus operandi. 
From the floor of the chapel I found the contents of the scrolls practically 
invisible to the naked eye.* 

However, here (fig. 1) is the result of my collation of the scrolls with a MS. 
gradual of the thirteenth century according to the use of Sarum in the Bodleian 
Library , b This MS. (or part of it) has been reproduced by the Rev. W. H. Frere 
in his facsimile edition of the Graduate Sarisburietue, a work which has l>een of 
the greatest value to me in connexion with this paper.* 

A point of interest to note here is that the window brings out the features of 
the use of Sarum (the English use) a»s distinguished from the use of Rome (the 
Continental use). The scrolls in the window are the same, word for word and 
note for note, as those in the Bodleian manuscript, except in a few places where 
there are slight defects owing apparently to miscalculations of space. Thus at 
the end of the word “ assumpeione ” on the seventh scroll (fig. 1) under the 

* The photographs here reproduced hare been taken specially for .tirftaaotoyia. Those originally 
used were far inferior and showed the musio on an almost microscopic scale. 

* Rawlinaou, Liturgies, d. 3. 

* Published for the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society (London, 1874). 
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figure (1) the last note is in the middle space, 6 following A; whereas in the 
window it will i>e seen that the <t is missing and the last note is A. In the next 
scroll tinder (2) half the b clef is cut off at the very beginning, and in the last 
scroll under (3) it is entirely crowded out. Again in this scroll the note which 
should be on the second line corresponding with the syllable “ ti ” is also crowded 
out. It is restored in the collation under the figure (4). 
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Klg. I. (VilUtimi of (iaoilntmiM in Window nod Sunmi Miwtti. 


Perhaps I may say a word or two here to explain shortly how this old 
plainsong music is read. Most people are familiar with the modern svstom of 
notation on a stave of five lines and a fixed clef, and at first sight they arc liable 
to be misled by the apparent resemblances. Even in modern plainsong the 
peculiarities of the system are not all preserved. For instance, where two notes 
one above the other are connected by a ligature (a fine vertical line) it must 
not lie supposed that they are to be sung simultaneously. The composition is 
throughout a one-part melody sung by a choir in unison. When one note is 
placed over another it is intended that both are to be sung to the same syllable, 
the higher note following the lower. A group of descending notes belonging to 
the same syllable are similarly joined by fine lines, or run into each other, but 
follow diagonally. The system of notation is very simple and graphic. I think 
I inav say it was al»out a hundred years old when this chapel was built, but of 
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course the plainaong melodies were many centuries older. In this country since 
the Reformation their beauty seems to have been almost entirely lost sight of till 
recent times. 

The rhythm is altogether independent of time in the musical sense, that is, 
as will be seen, there are uo bars or regular beats. Those are characteristics of 
measured music. The characteristic of plainsong is that the rhythm depends on 
such a wedding of the music with the words as is next to impossible in a 
measured system. 

A clef is usually a C, and is of course placed on the line indicating that 
note. But any line in the stave may be chosen. That is a matter of convenience 
according to the pitch of the melody. A melody is always confined to a compass 
of eight notes, or perhaps nine ns in this “ Gaudeamus ”; so that with four lines 
and the corresponding five spaces, and a clef placed so to speak ad hoc, it out nil 
be written without using ledger lines. 

This “ Gaudeamus ” lies (except the preliminary note C) between D and D. 
D is the finnl note, corresponding to the tonic of a diatonic scale. In other words 
it is written in the first of the ecclesiastical modes, the so-called Dorinn mode; 
neither major mode nor minor mode. On the glass the C clef is marked at 
the beginning of the second scroll. On all the other scrolls, except where as 1 
have said the clef is crowded out, instead of the clef being mnrked on the C, 
the space ltelow it contains a b, a round-bottomed b, h rotund urn. The meaning of 
this is tluit wherever B occurs it is to be sung B flat. It makes no difference 
to the other notes, and does not really make any change in the clef. 

And this brings us to the distinctively English characteristics of the music 
in the window. They occur in this second scroll and also in the fifth. The 
change in the marking of the clef in the second scroll seems to draw special 
attention to the peculiarity of the Sarum use, which in this passage consists in 
muking the B’s in the word “ domino ” both natural, instead of flat as they are 
wherever else they occur in the piece. In the modern Roman Grad mils, on the 
other hand, the B is mnde flat all through without exception. I believe that 
until a year or so ago there was a great want of uniformity in the Roman Catholic 
music Itooks, and I have only looked at one or two to verify the point we are 
considering, but the Rov. G. H. Palmer (who I Itelieve speaks with most extensive 
knowledge) gives mo to understand that in all modern versions on the Continent 
the B in “ Gaudeamus " is, as I have stated, flat throughout, and that researches 
amongst ancient versions * point to an historical origin for this reading. 


See Ptileographte itutiealf, published by the Benedictines of Solusnu** 
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Then, again, in the window on the fifth scroll the note over the word 
“sub” is D according to Sarurn, whereas according to Rome it is F. 

To illustrate those points further I give (Plate XCVIII.) two pages of a 
Roman Gradual of the fourteenth century in the British Museum.* These con¬ 
tain the whole of “ Gnudeamus ” with a miniature appropriately representing the 
Assumption. The word “ sub *' with the note above it on F, the second line, is 
at the bottom of the left-hand page, whereas in the window it is on the bottom 
line, D.“ 

Then with regard to the B, in the Roman Gradual throughout the piece there 
is no indication of a flat, either by using a round b clef as in the glass, or by an 
accidental as in the Bodleian Manuscript. In the Roman Gradual an F clef is 
used for the first three lines and a C clef for the rest. 

It is true that on the face of it this does not show that the old Roman use 
was, as is the modern Roman use, to sing B flat throughout, but it does show, anti 
I think this is really more to the point, that the Roman use did not, as the 
Salisbury use did, make a clear distinction between the B’s over “ domino ” and 
the other B’s. My own idea is, but how far supported by authority I cannot say, 
that there must have l>eon, even in the fourteenth century, owing to the growing 
sense of modern tonality, a tendency to sing B flat as a rule in any piece in the 
first mode, whether it was marked flat or not. From a modern, that is a diatonic 
point of view, the first mode is a near approach to the minor mode of the key of D. 
Now in the ascending scale of D minor the B may lie taken as n natural, but then 
it must be followed by C sharp, and it must be remembered that C sharp was 
never used in the old plainsong. B flat was the solitary instance of a black note 
or accidental. On the other hand C natural, which is used in plainsong, may be 
sung in a descending scale of I) minor, but then it must be followed by B flat. 
To follow' it with B natural produces to a modern ear a most distressing result. 
When I was learning scales on the piano it used to bring down also a severe rap 
on the knuckles. Hence my own private feelings would lead me to conclude that 
in sticking to B natural for the word “ domino ” the English musicians did more 
credit to their toughness as contemporaries of Cressy and Agincourt than to their 
sense of musical tonality. In this, however, as my friends Mr. Goldsmith and 

• Add. MSB. 1S198. 

* Another point of divergence between the Roman and tiugliah naoa is here illiutrnted in a 
very striking way. The word “ bento" before “Marie," which ia now I boliovo quite established as 
part of the itomau version, is here seen in the form of an obvious interpolation at. the bottom of the 
left-hand page of the manuscript (Plate XCVIII). 
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Mr. Falconer will demonstrate to you, I should be entirely wrong. While they 
are sinking the introit according to the use of Sarum l will ask you to note the 
details of the glass work, particularly the elaborate finish of the scrolls and the 
way in which the hands of the little figures are made to fit into the edges. 

1 should explain that the whole of the introit will be sung, that is, first the 
antiphou “ Gaudcauius" (as on the glass), then follows the Psalm ** Eructavit 
and Gloria Patri, then the antiphon is repeated.* 

Now we turn to the corresponding window on the south side of the chapel. 
The glass hero (Plate XCIX.) is of the same design as the north window. We 
have the little figures bearing ton scrolls arranged as l»efore, but the scrolls have 
been filled with modern five-lined staves, with notes, but without words. W e may 
call them notes and perhaps plninsong notes, but there is no music in them. If, in 
the absence of clefs, we cau say there is sound, we must add further that there is 
“ sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

We need not speud time in examining these scrolls. They are obviously 
merely a piece of modern decoration. The glass in which they are painted can 
also be seen to be modern us compared with that in the opposite window. I he 
edges are clean cut and rarely fit into the singers' hands. Every scroll consists 
of two nearly equal pieces, regularly joined and entirely free from cracks and 
patching. 

In the remaining two windows, those at the west end of the north and south 
walls, we find that the scrolls are of a similar character. The notes and symbols 
are of somewhat different varieties, but they are as devoid of musical significance 
as those in the window we have just left. In the setting of the scrolls, however, 
there is an obvious difference. There are no figures. r l he backgrounds consist 
of nothing but a mflldo of old brokon glass. 

Now the statements about the contents of the upper lights of these two 
windows made by Bloxam in 1844 and by Nichols in 1838 (for we have no 
description earlier than Nichols) are curiously inconsistent with each other and 
with the present situation of the glass. But assuming, as l think we must, that 
these writers have filipped into some slight inaccuracies in noting the relative 
positions of the windows, one would conclude that there had been no chuuge in the 
backgrounds since 1838. In that case l should suggest that the destruction of 
the tracery glass in these two western windows was duo to the lead being melted 
by the fire which in 1694 we know destroyed the body of the church and stopj»ed 
short at this point. 

» At this point the whole of the introit wa« song through ns stated. 
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However this may be, and however much our authorities may differ as to the 
position of the damaged glass at different times, they both support two conclusions, 
which are arrived at by Winston : first, that the general design of the glass in the 
western windows was originally the same as that still existing in the two middle 
windows, figures bearing scrolls; and secondly, that the scrolls in the middle 
north window, where is now the “ Gaudeamus," were the only ones which in 
W instou’s time (1864) contained any original writing, or indeed from 1868 to that 
time any writing at all. Therefore there can be no doubt that the present three 
sets of dummy scrolls have l>een inserted since 1864. From what Winston says, 
it seems too almost certain that in his time the original scrolls remained in the 
middle south window, but were in a much worse condition than those opposite, 
and hail lost all but the mere traces of the words and music. This mav perhaps 
be accounted for by their exposure to the heat of the sun and the drift of the rain 
and south-west wind. 

The question now arises what were the original contents of these three sets 
of scrolls? I believe we have iu the chapel the remains of what wa-^in one of 
them, and consequently a clue to what was in the others. i' 

lu the scrolls of the east window (Plate C.) there are certain fragments 
of old glass which we shall find have clearly been inter|>olnted there. There 
are six of these fragments. Four of them are passages of three or four notes 
without clefs or words, and of them I can make nothing. But the other two 
have significance. One of them has the words “ pro nobis," with the six notes 
above them on the piece of glass which forms the first half of the ninth scroll, 
that is, the third in the left-hand compartment. The other is simply the word 
“ semper." This is on the piece of glass at the very end of the last scroll. 

^ these clues I have made a search through numerous manuscript anti 
printed copies of the Saruin gradual and antiphoner, with the result that T hnve 
found the identical phrase ‘‘pro nobis" with its notes as they appear here in 
two, and only two, places. They occur in two antiphons of the Blessed Virgin, 
“ Ave Regina ” and " Regina Coeli.” 

Now “ Ave Regina " in the Sarum antiphoner, differing in this respect from 
the Roman, or at least the modern Roman use, also contains the word “semper." 
There is no “ semper ” at all in “ Regina Coeli." Moreover, “ Ave Regina ” is 
just the right length to fill the ten scrolls, while “ Regina Cajli" would onlv fill 
al>out two-thirds. Here then (fig. 2) is “Ave Regina" extracted from an Antiphonale 
ud Usmn Surisfmriensrui published at Paris 1519-20.* I have transcribed it and cut 

* At fol. xtix. of vol. 2, pwt 2. 
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without clefs or words, and of them I can make nothing. But the other two 
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above them on the piece of glass which forms the first half of the ninth scroll, 
that is, the third in the left-hand compartment. The other is simply the word 
" semper.” This is on the piece of glass at the very end of the last scroll. 

dh these clues I have made a search through numerous manuscript and 
printed copies of the Sarurn gradual and antiphouer, with the result that I have 
found the identical phrase “pro nobis” with its notes as they appear here in 
two, and only two, places. They occur in two antiphons of the Blessed Virgin, 
“ Ave Regina ” and “ Regina Coeli.” 

Now “ Ave Rcginn in the Sarum antiphouer, differing in this respect from 
the Roman, or at least the modern Roman use, also contains the word “semper.” 

1'here is no “ semper ' at all in “ Regina Oceli.” Moreover, “ Ave Regina ” is 
just the right length to fill the ten scrolls, while “ Regina Ccoli ” would only fill 
about two-thirds. Here then (fig. 2) is “Ave Regina” extracted from an Antiphovnle 
.id Usum Sarisburiensem published at Paris 1519-20* 1 have transcriWd it and cut 

* At fol. xlis. of vol. 2, part 2. 
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to to he music originally in the hr. remaining side windows there is 

° """ . 1 fim ‘ tU<! 8'” ss “ «k»P» of o definite clue; hut there is « 

passage m Dugdnle which, ,f my interpretation of it is correct, has a hearing on 
all the side windows. The passage occurs immediately after he has quoted the 
contract for the glass, which clearly related to the whole of the windows ft 
contains a gap or hiatus, and is so printed in all three editions of his IFanM- 
s ure, 1C56, 1/30, and 1705. It runs thus; •' It appeared, that after these windows 
I y which ho means all the windows] were so finished [that is, according to the 
contract], the Executors devised some alterations, as to add__ for our 

Lor “Saint*'] Lady, and scripture of the marriage of the Earl, and procured the 
same to be set forth in the glass in most fine and curious colours.” 
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176S) N ’7hioh H rr,h T 7/ u ““ 0<liti0 ' , ° f D "S <kk ' <«** » «lition of 
, ddi /. 1 » l B h Museum » he has inerted numerous manuscript 
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I have triod to apply a test to this theory by means of what Dugdale savs 
was the cost of these alterations. It is not conclusive, but it seems worth 
mentioning. The cost of the alterations, including the “scriptureof the marriage 
of the earl, was £13 6s. 8d., that is, a round sum of 20 marks. Now we know 
that according to the original contract the price was 2s. per foot; therefore 
£13 6s. 8d. would lie equal to 133 feet 4 inches. According to Archer’s manu- 
script, as transcribed by Hamper in his interleaved Dugdale, there were from 
30 to 32 feet used in the upper part of each of the side windows." This would 
make about 124 feet for the four, and to make up the total of 133 odd we have 
about 10 feet to attribute to the “ scripture of the marriage of the earl.” 

Now what was this “ scripture ” ? None of our historians, Dugdale, Gough, 
Bntton, Bloxam, or Nichols, has attempted to explain it. Winston is the only 
one who mentions it. He casually refers it to the writing under the figures of 
the earl and his two wives and children, which Dugdale tells us were in the east 
window. But these writings, as appears from Dugdale’s plate, contained merely 
the titles, parentage, and so on of the various persons represented. Except those 
under the effigies of his two wives, they had no particular reference to either 
marriage of the earl. Even if the words had been “ marriages,” it would liave 
been a strange way of referring to these inscriptions. 

My theory is that the “ scripture of the marriage of the earl " refers to the 
inscribed ribbon scrolls which run through the twenty-four little spaces in the 
uppermost part of the east window (Plate C.). 

Winston reads on each pair of scrolls, as if it were a single motto, the words 

“ Louez S P eriCor ’ 6001 <l ue v y vr ay " (“ Praise ye Spencer, as long as I shall live 
ami calls it “ the Founder’s motto in allusion to his marriage with a lady who 
eventually became heiress to the great Despencer family.” Let me add that, as 
she survived her husband, she or her son, the earl’s successor, doubtless had a say 
in the alterations we are now considering, a say great in proportion to the great¬ 
ness of her family. \\ inston does not seem to have noticed that the capital letter 
with which the word “ Tant ” begins indicates a second sentence. It seems 
to me that what wo really have is a pair of mottoes. The lady says, “ Louez 
Spencor” (Praise Spencer), and the husband chivalrously replies, “Tant que 
vyvray ('i es, I will as long as 1 live). This pair of mottoes seems to have been 


• Owing to the adjoining small chamber and a turret staircase, it seems that the west window 
in the north wall always contained less glass than the others, bnt the obstruction affect* mainly the 
lower lights only. 1 
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repeated in all the six pairs of ribbons over the north and south compartments, 
although in most places the word “tant” now appears as “tout.”* This, I believe, 
is due to an erroneous restoration, tout qm vyvray (all I shaU live) being, to the 
M f of my knowledge and infonnation, not French at all. The word font was 
probably copied by the restorer from another sentence, which Nichols reads “ Tout 
qUe ,oue ‘Vncer ” (With all my power I praise Spencer). In this we 

mtu >e supposed to hear the voice of the architect or the building itself The 
word jorray .sens to have disappeared since Nicbols's time, and in other places 
has prol.al.lj- bee., renovated i„,„ cyrray, copied from the other motto. Tout 

,7 m '* “ "' el1 08 ,mK Bp»**r can now be rend in several of the pairs of 
scrolls over the m.ddle compartment. It is rather curious that, though “loue” 

“ *"•*-„ r * 8M0 " Nicl '° ls nten * P* of sentences as two 
mottoes, the mottoes of the earl and his countess Isabel ” 

But whatever the enact syntax of the various sentences may be. it i, clear 

the there was on the twenty-four ribbons, if not a grammatical interchange of 

mottoes between the husband and wife, at least such a reference to the S,oncer 

illy as n.aj fairly be called a “ scripture of the marriage of the earl ” 

•how as to the quantity of glass in these twenty-four small lights I find it 

zr *• r •»* ■*. of B ri„„„ t 

spear we shall not be far out. I believe, in putting the total at It. fit 

ttrbe m e fl? a Vl' le t0 T ft”'' f— r a„d the two together would 

, C T °' 11,0 “'^■ at.ocK given by Dngtlale. being a round 

mu ,1 “ eq . U,T# 2s ' * f »»'. “ ' kave said, to 1:13 feet 4 inches : 

so that tf on. theory ,s correct there would only Ins a discrepancy of 8 inches 
between the quantity of glass and the round sum charged. ? ’ 

We now come to the music of the east window. 

To a certain extent this is a very easy problem. There can be no doubt 

”b^oril“„l7 °Tf‘ 3 1,6 Wl '° le ° f the though only abont half of 

the ongmal glass ,» left. As m the case of the side windows, those nearest the 
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h e\er, both have the appearance of age, and their very illegibility may be taken i r a ’ 

the liability to error in the pioce« of iteration. 5 “ ,Bd,a,t,B * 
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A. The opening of the Warwick Gloria in the initial letter of another Gloria. 

B. The continuation of the Warwick Gloria. 
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The words and music Ix'gnn in the six scrolls over the middle compartment, 
and continued lower down through the four scrolls on the north and then through 
the four on the south (Plate C.). 

In the words as they stand we recognize readily the “Gloria in Excelsis” down 
to the words “Domini* Dens/’ taken out of the missal: “Gloria in excelsis Deo, Et 
in terra pax hominihus bone voluntatis. Lnudninus te, Bonedicinms te, Adoramus 
te, Glorificamus te, Gracias agiinus tibi pro nobis [in place of propter magnam] 
gloriam tuam, Domine detis, rex celestis, Deus pater omnipotent, Domine, fili 
unigenito, Jesu Christo, Domine deus semper [in place of Agnus Arf].” 

There are four scrolls which contain their original words and music 
intact. These are No. 5, No. 7, No. 8, and No. 10. Also in the latter half 
of No. 9, “gloriam tuam" and the notes are original, and in the middle of 
the last scroll the second syllable of “deus" is original with a note and a half 
above it. 

These remains are quite sufficient to identify the fragments of the Gloria as they 
stand note for note with the original in the Snrum gradual. It is the first of the 
two settings prescribed as alternatives “ in omnibus festis majoribus duplicibus," 
for all tho greater double feasts. Here it is (or rather the bulk of it), repro¬ 
duced (Plate Cl. b) from a fifteenth-coutury manuscript gradual of Sarum use in 
the British Museum." By omitting the first line (which occurs at the lxittom of the 
left-hand column of the same page) I have been nble to reproduce the rest of the 
Gloria on a larger scale. The illustration shows all the contents of the gradual 
corresponding with the window scrolls, so far as they are in situ, from “in terra” 
to the end of the music. 

The words and music of the first line appear in the other illustration, which 
shows a miniature from a previous page of the same gradual (Plate Cl. a). This 
miniature is interesting for more than one reason. First 1 must point out that it 
is placed at the head, not of the particular setting of “Gloria in Excelsis” of 
which it contains the opening, but at the head of the first “Gloria" in the Gradual. 
In other words it is used as a chapter or heading for the “ Glorias ” ns a whole. 
That seems to indicate its popularity, and so to account for its being chosen for 
the window. 

Another indication of its popularity is the fact that the first seven notes of it 
were adopted by Mnrbeck for the opening of “ Glory lie to God on high " in his 


• Ijftnfedowni' 462 M to. 5H. 
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Book of Common Prayer noted, issued after the Reformation in 1650 under 
Edward VI. Here are the two side by side (fig. 3): 

Mxrbkck. 
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fig- X Pollution of S»ntm "Otaris'* ami •’ C.lurr b«" in Marbcck. 


Then, again, the design of the miniature, a cherub and an angel bearing the 
scroll of music, is extremely suggestive of the designs in the windows. The 
resemblance in detail is perhaps most clearly seen in some of the figures playing 
instruments (Plate XCVL). Here our attention is drawn to one of the characteristic 
features of fifteenth-century glass, the excessive miniature-like detail and shallow 
colouring, in which the breadth and harmonious richness of the earlier period are 
lost, while the fine artistic effects of the sixteenth century are not yet attained. 

Going back to the window we have now to account for the interpolations 
which occur in eight of the scrolls. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 will require some discussion. The others may first be 
rapidly disposed of. 

In No. 4 “ Laudamus te ” appears to be a mere substitution of the words, 
with a modern stave, but without any attempt to replace the notes. 

In No. 0 the words “ adorannis te ” are probably original, but the original 
notes have boon replaced by others. I have not identified these, but they are 
doubtless old. We must assume they are a fragment of one of the lost scrolls 
in the side windows. 

In the first half of No. 9 we ought to have the words “propter magnam ” 
with their notes. The words “ pro nobis ” with their notes are evidently wrongly 
inserted. They have nothing to do with the Gloria in Excelsis. This is the piece 
of glass which I have used as a clue to the “ Ave Regina ” which 1 have supposed 
to l>e originally in one of the side windows. 

In Nos. 11, 12, and 13 we have restorations of the words with blank staves 
as in No. 4.* 

In No. 14 the first half is also modern, but, as I have already said, the latter 
half of dens’ with the music over it is original. Then we come to the word 
“ semper,” which is evidently substituted for “ Agnus dei.” There can be no 

• Looking at these scroll* and the first part of the neat one closely, as shown in the present 
photographs, one may donht whether they are not original, the notes only having disappeared. 
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doubt it is a piece of old glass from one of the other windows. In fact I have 
identified it as also belonging to the “ Ave Regina ” in one of the side windows. 

Now the only remaining point is the contents of Scrolls 1, 2, and 3. 

This is a problem of a different kind from those we have already dealt with. 
First of all, instead of a single stave, we have a pair of staves which would indicate 
a two-part melody or a melody with a discant. Then the music is not plainsong, 
but written in measured notation on five-lined staves. This kind of music dates 
back as far as the period of the chapel, but compared with plainsong it was then 
a modem invention, though I believe coming rapidly into vogue. Division into 
bars was not used, but the various forms of notes had definite relations of time 
value, and these were of special importance in working out a composition in two 
or more parts. 

That the first two scrolls have been cut down to fit into this window is clear 
from the way in which they have been interfered with in order to shape them into 
the diagonal position required by the zigzag design. It will be seen that the two 
musical parts are allowed to start fairly together in the first scroll, but the lower 
stave is cut off by the mullion earlier than the upper one. Tims some of its notes 
as well as the last two letters of “ excelsis ” are crowded out. The same liappens 
to tho word “ terra ” and the upper stave in the second scroll. It is clear also 
from Nichols, who transcribes the words, that in his time (1838) these scrolls 
were then as they are now, and that the third scroll has been inserted since. 

I think there can l»e no doubt that the three scrolls have l>een the subject of 
a rash attempt to supersede the original plainsong “gloria,” or rather a part of it, 
by a more modem setting, and that the attempt was abandoned at the end of the 
second scroll. At that point it is obvious that not even by chopping off the ends 
of every few words could the new music be fitted into the allotted spaces. The 
words in the third scroll have to be squeezed so close together as to render the 
idea of adding the musical accompaniment quite hopeless. 

The question of the origin of the first and second scrolls, though a difficult 
ono, seems to me of some interest. I see no reason to doubt that they are genuine 
old glass. There is no attempt to imitate anything else in the chapel. As to the 
words, the capital letters are distinguished from those in the other scrolls by 
yellow stain, but this was invented long before the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and continued to be used in this way long after. 

As to tho music itself, the cutting down of the glass, the shadows cast by the 
wire guard outside the windows, the uncertainty as to how far the notes which 
appear to be semibreves are really minims which have lost their tails, and again, 
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whether the glazier has copied liis model correctly in distinguishing between full 
and void notes, are all matters which make a transcript a hazardous affair. If 
the notes were written or even printed there would be something to guide one as 
to their age, but, as it is, their mere shape leaves a wide field for conjecture. As 
far as my researches go, 1 should say the model might have been a manuscript as 
old as the fourteenth century, such as those reproduced by Stainer in Dufay and 
his Contemporaries, or as modern as 1650. The Carols edited by Mr. Fidler 
Maitland from the Roll in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, would bent 
least fifty years old when the chapel was finished. 

However, here is my humble attempt at a transcript (fig. 4). In order to 
make the two parts run together in point of time I have conjecturaUy “ restored,” 
st» to speak, tails to certain notes. These are indicated by asterisks. In other 
cases I have made a distinction between void and full notes, that is between 
minims and crotchets, which does not appear in the glass, unless indeed it is 
shown by colour, a point on which one can vouch nothing. All the notes appear 
against the light both black and solid. 
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I confess that to my incompetent mind the music as transcribed seems far 
from harmonious, if not radically absurd. It occurs to me that it might be put 
right by assuming that one of the clefs has somehow been misplaced. 
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Ml the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. 

Side by side with this transcript I have copied what seems to be a piece 
of somewhat similar work in one of the lights of the east window in the well- 
kuown church of Fairford in Gloucestershire. The subject is “ Christ entering 
Jerusalem.” Over the gateway is a group of young men singing from a scroll on 
which is this opening of the Palm Sunday Processional, familiar in English as 
“ All glory, laud, and honour.” This copy is taken from the reproduction of the 
window by the Arundel Society in the monograph on the windows bv the 
Rev. J. G. Joyce.* Therefore I do not vouch for its complete accuracy. It is, 
however, obvious that the music hero given is entirely different from the plain- 
song setting of the hymn given in the Salisbury Gradual, as edited by Mr. Frere 
from an early thirteenth-century manuscript, b and the Rev. G. H. Palmer, 
Mr. Frere’s colleague in that work, tells me that none of the other plainsong 
settings of the hymn has any resemblance to it. 

My acquaintance with the Fairford windows is little more than an accident, 
but the comparison with Warwick may seem worth making Ijecause in a way the 
two places were closely connected. Fairford was one of the manors which came 
to the Beauchamp family by the marriage of the founder of the Beauchamp 
Chapel with the heiress of the Despencers. On the other hand it is well known 
that the Beauchamps were not the authors of the Fairford windows, which were 
placed in the church under the will of John Tame soon after the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the east window being the latest of the series. The date I 
gather was about 1530.* 

Leaving now the question of the provenance of our two scrolls in a position of 
doubt, wo coino to a point of a fair degree of certainty. Unless the composition 
is of later date than the middle of the seventeenth century (and that seems 
extremely improbable) the fact that it is in two parts would show that it was not 
taken from a mass. In all original compositions of mass music down to that date, 
I believe I may safely say that the words “Gloria in excelsis Deo" were left to be 
intoned by the celebrant alone according to the directions iu the missal, and the 
choir, as in the early days of plainsong, only came in at the words “ Et in terra.” 

This being so, I venture to suggest that the composition of which we have 
here a fragment was a setting of the biblical portion of the “ Gloria,” so much, 
that is, as occurs in the text of St. Luke (“ Gloria in excelsis deo, et in terra pax 
homiuibus bon® voluntatis ”). This is suggested by the peculiar spacing of the 

• Tk« Fairford Window (1872). * British Museum Add. 12194. 

• Winaton, Enquiry, etc, (2nd edition. 1867), 131; Joyce, Fairford Window (1872), pp. 74 
and 132. 
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third and fourth scrolls. According to the original plainsong the convenient 
arrangement would be to put “pax hominibus bonce” in the third scroll and 
voluntatis, Laudamus te in the fourth. If this was the original arrangement, 
and it was desired to alter the part down to “ voluntatis,” all four scrolls would 
have to be taken out, the new music would have to be crammed into the first 
three, and “ Laudamus te ” would be left at large in scroll four. This just accords 
with what we see. In scrolls one and two pieces are chopped off, and in scroll 
three the crowding is excessive, while in scroll four the space is more than ample. 

It seems therefore that we may have here a fragment of a genuine old setting 
of the Song of the Angels to the Shepherds, brought to the chapel as part of the 
wreck or salvage from some other ancient building. The text 1 imagine would 
be a favourite theme for musical composers in the early days of polyphonic music. 
I have tried to find instances of this, but the result of a long search has only 
been the discovery of two. One is in four parts in a manuscript of Dr. John 
Cooper, apparently of the time of Queen Mary, in the British Museum,* and the 
other is in nine parts by Andreas Pevernage, who died in 1589 at Antwerp, where 
most of bis compositions were printed. His setting appears in rather a striking 
form. It is part of an engraving by John Sadeler after an elalxirate drawing by 
Martin \ os, dated at Muinz in 1587. It represents nine angels appearing in the 
clouds, and each one is singing from a separate scroll or tablet with one of the 
nine parts of the song written on it. b For all I know such compositions may have 
bt-cn very common, and there may lx? some one here who knows all about them. 

I need scarcely say, in concluding this paper, that on this point, ns on any other 
on which I have touched, I should welcome any remarks which would enlighten 
my ignorance. 

* Add MSS. 17802, fo. 108. 

‘ The whol ° *°° re » printed in Urptrlorium Munex Antique, edited by John Bishop and 
J W arren, 1848. A print of the engraving is in the British .Museum. 
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APPENDIX. 


Having now disposed of the tracery of all the windows we turn to the subject of the 
lower lights. We shall moat readily tind a clue to their contents if we go bock to the west 
end of the dispel and decipher the fragmentary inscriptions which still remain in the 
c us pod heads. In order to make the matter clear, we shull lmve to keep before us also the 
present contents of the lower part of the east window. I therefore insert here a diagram of 
this (fig. 5), kindly made by Mr. Harold Brakspear. It may be compared with the view of 
the window in Plate XCIV., for which I am indebted to Mr. Harold Baker. 
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Pig. 5. Diagram of the emit window of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 
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: St Thomas of Canterbury. 
: St Alban. 

: St Winifred. 


St John of Bridlington. 

Red hack ground with rays of glory (see Plate C.). 


Blue 

Red 


U 
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L 1 : A part of the figure of Ricliord Beauchamp, the founder, with a woman's head facing 
to left of spectator. L® : Fragments. 

M 1 : Head of Christ; M*: Shoulders of another figure; M*: Remains of a third figure. 

N : Head and body of the Virgin Mary facing to left. 

O 1 : Upper part of a figure with a blank scroll; 0*: Lower part of another figure. 

P : Figure with a scroll inscribed “-1 non aperietur." 

[In Winston's time this was in space T 1 .] 

Q : Figure with yellow nimbus, white curly hair and beard, and illegible scroll facing to 
right 

R : Figure with slouched hat and scroll incribed “ Exurge Deus,” " Exurge Dens" upside 
down, and " Sea pares," facing to left. 

S 1 : Female figure with a scroll inscribed "Unde hoc veniat ut mater dni; (St Eliza¬ 
beth) S*: Lower part of another figure with inscription underneath, "sea / Thomas 
(? JercmiasJ 3® Ca # .” 

T' : Upper part of figure with scroll “ Pariot filium et voc.” [this figure since Winston’s 
time has changed its place from P] ; T*: Lower part of the same figure with inscrip¬ 
tion underneath, “ Isaias /\® C . ." 

U 1 : Upper part of Virgin Mary with scroll included “ Ecce enirn ex hoc beata .... me "; 
U-: Lower part of another figure with inscription underneath " Amos Ca® I*." 

S', T 1 , and U 1 are also shown on Plate C. 


In the subjoined diagram of the side windows the top of the page is east, the bottom 
west, the left side north, and the right side soutlu The Roman figures refer to the windows 
starting from the west or the north side, and ending at the west or the south. The Arabic 
numerals refer to the lower lights running as before from left to right. The Latin words are 
the remains of the inscriptions os they now appear in the heads of the lower lights. 

The fragments of inscriptions in Window I. are obvious repetitions of those in Na II., 
and may be passed over as modern copies. We shall return to this window at the end of our 
perambulation, gathering materials for its restoration on our way. 

Comparing the fragments in Window II. with the text of the Latin Vulgate, w c find 
clear traces of a series of extracts from eight of the twelve minor prophets. Further, 
from the whole of the fragments in Windows LL and III., supplemented by others in 
the east window, we may conclude with very little doubt that nine of the lights contained 
figures and texts representing minor prophets, while the three remaining spaces were occupied 
with the subject of the Visitation, represented by the figures of the Virgin Mary, Zachnriah 
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and St. Elizabeth. Such a scheme as this is mentioned as probable by Winston, but he was 
evidently unaware of the confirmation which his suggestion would receive from carefully 
collating the fragments of the inscriptions with the Vulgate text 
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On the Music in the Painted Glass of the Windmcs 

Gough’s transcript of the inscriptions shows that they wore in his time in the same 
position as they are now, but from a few’ words which he lias misread it is evident that he did 
not collate them with the Biblical text. Nor did Nichols or Winston; but the latter points 
out that they are to be interpreted as Messianic, and therefore have special appropriateness in 
a chapel dedicated in honour of Our Lady. 

The following are the eight identifiable extracts from the minor prophets in the Biblical 
order in which they appear to have been originally placed. The words in square brackets are 
those which have disappeared; those in italics occur as indicated in a different compartment 
from the main part of the extract: 

Window II. 

In Light I was IJoeea x. 4: Thus judgment springeth up as hemlock in the furrows of 
the field. Germiuabit quasi [amaritudo judicium super sulcos agri.] 

In Light 2 was Joel iii. 18: A fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord. Fom* 
de domo domini egredietur. 

In Light 3 was Amos i. 2: Tim Lord will roar from Sion and utter his voice from Jeru- 
salem. Dominus de Syon rugiot et de [Jerusalem] d^hit [vocem] «uam (see Window III. 3 
where, however, »uam seems to have been altered to *uum. Gough luis no transcript of these 
w ords in III. 3. and they have protiably been repainted since his time. They are given bv 
Nichols as “dat— suum—abit.”) The lower part of the figure of the prophet is now in the 
east window in the space marked IP. It boars underneath the word “ Amos" clearly written 
followed by a reference which is somewhat decayed but which was no doubt originally 
"Ca # 1®," that is “eapitulo primo." 

In Light 4 was no doubt Obadiah or Jonah; but the original inscription has entirely 
disappeared, and the space is occupied by fragments which, as will lie seen below, belong to 
texts from other prophets, except the word salva, which can only be regarded as on erroneous 
renovation for ,alce belonging to the figure of Zachariah in HI. 0. 

In Light 5 was Micah v. 2: But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou bo little among 
the thousands of Juda, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel. [Et tu Bethlehem Ephrata parvulus ea in millibus Juda: Ex te mihi egredietur „ui 
sit] dominator [in] Israel. (" Dominator ’’ has been renovated into - dominaton.") 

In Light <’> was Habbakuk i. 13: Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil. Mundi 
sunt oculi tui no [videas malum], 

Nahum, who would precede Habbakuk, seems, as well as Zephaniah who would follow 
him, to have been omitted from the series. 

Window III. 

In Light I was Ilaggai ii. 9: The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former suith the Lord of Hosts. [Magna crit gloria] domus istiut (see III. 2) [novissimn* 
plus qtiAm primie] ait Dominus [exercituuui]. 

In Light 2 was Zechariali xiv. 5-9: And the Lord my God shall come and all the saints 
with thee .... And the Lord shall be king over all the earth. Et reniet dominu* (see II. 4). 
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[delis mens omnesque sancti cum eo] .... El erit (see II. 4) dominut (see IIL 3) [rex super 
omnem terrain]. 

In Light 3 was Malachi iv. 2: But unto you that fear my name shall the Son of 
righteousness arise. [Et orietur vohis timentibus uoinen meum] eol ju*tirie (see III. 4). 

Light 4 was in all probability occnpied by the figure of SL Elizabeth, which is now in the 
space in the east window marked S'. Of the appropriate text from Luke i. -43: Whence is 
this to me that the mother of my Lord should come tome? “ Unde hoc [mihi] ut venial 
mater domini mei ail me,” all but the missing word “ mihi," and the last three words are above 
the figure. The last three words (but with " dei ” before " mei ”) are in the head of Light 5. 
adjoining their original place in Window HI. 

Light 5, it would follow, was occupied by the figure of tho Virgin facing St. Elizabeth. 
The upper part of this is now in space U 1 of the east window, where there is also the 
beginning of the text from Luke i. 48: For behold from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. “ Ecce enim ex hoc bc[atam] me [dicent] omitec generations.'' The last word is 
in Light 6 of Window III., where also was formerly according to Gough the preceding won! 
“ omnes." 

In Light 6, to complete the group of the Visitation, would be placed the figure of 
Zochariah. standing behind Mary and facing his wife Elizabeth. The upper part of this figure 
is now in space R of the cast window, and may be identified by the inscription on the scroll. 
This is at present a patchwork of three pieces, but the right hand piece lias on it “ sea pares," 
which is clearly an ancient abbreviation for “ sancta parens." Reading “ salve " in tho place of 
the words “ Exurge Deua "now at tho left end of the scroll (which are probably a modern 
replica of the inscription now placed upside down on the piece of glass in the same compart¬ 
ment), wo have “ Salve sancta parens " from the mouth of Zachariah. This is the beginning of 
the following non-scriptural passage which accords perfectly with tho subject of the Visitation. 
It is used aa the introit according to the Roman Missal for that festival, in the Sarum Missal 
for the Vigil of the Assumption, for the Espousal of the Virgin, and for daily masses for the 
Virgin in her Chapel from Purification (2nd Feb.) to Advent: “Salve sancta parens, enixa 
puerpera regem. qui coelum termmquo regit, in sajculn smcnlormn." (“ Hail, holy mother t 
whose labour hath brought forth a King who rules heaven and earth for ever and ever") 

The placing of these three figures in the side windows is. I need scarcely add, in accord¬ 
ance with the opinion of Winston. 


Having completed tho restoration of the windows on the north side we pass over the east 
window for the present and come to No. IV. on the south side. Here, as in all the windows 
on this Hide, there is much less certainty as to the arrangement of tho different subjects, as 
there is no doubt that all the inscriptions have been shifted from place to place and at the 
same time to some extent “restored." Nevertheless some of the remains arc certainly 
authentic, and may be thought sufficient to indicate the texts which filled all the south 
windows a» well as tho western window on the north. 
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Window IV. 

To begin with Window IV., and taking the fragments of texts as they now stand, we 
hnd. mixed with other materials, traces of what seems to have been a scheme consisting of 

, , fl * npes of thrce ,na J' or prophets and three texts from the Psalms, all liaving more 

or less Messianic significance. 

In Light Xo. I we have throe fragments which do not form part of this scheme, and we 
shall have to suppose they belonged originally to the next window, or more probably to one 
of the two western ones. In that case- the prophet who may be placed here is Jeremiah, and 
the lower part of Ins figure is, as I think, in the space marked S* in the east window. Tim 
inscription under this Is on several pieces of glass. The first is inscribed “ Scs," U •• Sanctus." 
The second is said by Gough, Nichols and Winston to bear the name of “Thomas*' but they 
have apparently overlooked the reference which follows written very clearly "3* Ca«" il 
tertio eapituk)/' the “3" being in the shape used in medieval writing for the Arabic 
numeral Hus is inconsistent with Thomas; and if the name in question is looked at closely 
signs °f renovation will be seen in the supposed “Th." Bearing in mind that the old 
*o in i had no dot, and that the form of the black letter “r" has considerably changed 
in more modern times, we can see how decay would lead to “eremias" being taken for some- 
unglik. oomas, which would be touched up into “Thomas." Moreover, there is in the 
t urd chapter of Jeremiah very suitable matter for a quotation aimilar to those taken from 
.e other prophets. The word “ sanctus " would of course be inappropriate to Jeremiah, but as 
is on a separate piece of glass it may very well be taken from some other figure; and we 
shall find reason later to suppose that St John the Apostle was part of the original design of 
the cast window and was placed in this very light. The most likely representative of the 
upper part of Jeremiah is the venerable man holding an inscribed scroll now in the space O 
l nfortunately the writing on the scroll has almost disappeared. There seems to be “cs" or 

«. forming the end of a word, then a blank followed by what might be taken for a series of 
id 8 and " •• ° *■“ “ “ A *• * A *** ** * * * 


u’a” 


... p u OVIlWt Ui 

Nichols treats it as illegible, but Gough transcribes it as “ E lumine." As 
these words are not to be found anywhere in the Vulgate text* they are probably a mis¬ 
reading. I venture to think we have here the traces of “gentes in nomine," which occur in 
V* c,ul P^ r of •'eremiah to which I have already supposed we have a reference. Verse 17 of 
chapter begins as follows: “In tempore illo vocabunt Jerusalem solium Domini: ct con- 
jugabuntur ad earn oinnes gentea in nomine Domini iu Jerusalem.” 

, ..T™" 8 “ K. wo find io Light 2 the trad, "in tern, pnx." The*, „e n.rt 

. the Glenn ,n cxcetoie which we .lull hnve to |,l«e in another window. The wool 
ecce, however, is the beginning of the well-known passage from Isaiah vii. 14: « Ecce viriro 
concipiet ct pariet filinm, ot vocabitur nomeu ejns EmmanueL" This was undoubtedly the 
subject of the figure in two pieces now in T' and T of the east window. The words “ Lriot 
(misread by tiough “pater", filium et voc . . ” are only just legible on the scroll but it is 
easy to read the name " Isayns ” underneath. This is followed by a reference to the above- 
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quoted passage os in " septimo capitulo," the Arabic numeral being of the old pattern (/\), and 
the ubbreviatiou “ ca* ' being now nearly all cut away for want of apace. 

In LiglitU we have the remains of the following from Psalm Ixxxvii. • 2: “[Oloriosa] dicta 
sunt de [to civijtas Dei.” This Psalm, M Fundament* ejua," is the third appointed according 
to the Koman use in the office of the Virgin for matins at the second uocturo, or in the shorter 
form of matins (where only one set of psalms is used instead of three) it would be sung on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. In the Sarurn service book, which is far the simpler, containing only 
one set of psalms in place of three, this particular psalm is not here appointed, but the Roman 
use would probably be not unfamiliar, at least in the case of services for private use. In the 
celebrated “ Bedford Missal," so called, 11 is the office of the Virgin with all nine psulms and 
three lessons for matins. 

In Light 4, after relegating the fragment "sanctus" to the western windows, we have 
the word “ pulcritudo, which is part of the text from the same source ns the last. “ Coufessio 
et pulcritudo in conspectu ejus” occurs in verse 6 of Psalm xevi.,* which is the first in the set 
of three appointed for the third nocturn, or. when matins is only said at one hour according 
to the shorter form, it is to be used on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

In Light 5 we come to the remains of a text from Ezekiel xliv. 2: “ Port* [hnec] clausa 
erit. Non aperufur [et vir non tramuhit per earn, quia dominus dcus ingress us eat per cam j." 
The upper part of the prophet's figure with the words “ non apcrictur " is now in the space P 
in the east window. In Winston's time it was in T 1 . It appears from Gough that there was 
at a comparatively early period a duplication of this text Besides transcribing as “non 
aperitur" the words on the prophet’s scroll in the cast window, he quotes the following 
fragments as being in the window of the chantry which adjoins the north-east comer of 
the chapel : “ Porta hier clausa et non aperiri .... reel .... bl .... et bu ... ." 
The words I have put in italics are doubtless misreadings of “ luu-c " and “aperietur.” It 
is still possible to read “ Porta" and “ non aperiet . . " in this little window, and also 
“ Ezechicl xliiij." which was no doubt originally underneath the prophet's figure. Tire other 
scraps which Gough Iras endeavoured to copy were probably the remains of “ mel et butyrum 
comedet," which are part of the passage in the seventh chapter of Isaiah already assigned to 
Light No. 2. 

From Light 6 again we must, according to our supposed scheme, remove the words 
*• Hosanna in excelsis " to the west end and replace them by a passage from the twenty-third 
verse of Psalm lxxiv. 4 : “ Exurgo Dcus, judica cansam tuam ”—or, os some readings give it. 
“ enusatn meam." The words “ Exurge Deus " are part of the patchwork scroll over the figure 
of Zachariaa in space R of the east window, where they are also repeated upside down. In 


• In the Vulgate numbered lxxxvi. 

k British Museum additional MSS. 18,850. it was given to die Duke of Bedford on his 
marriage in 142,'h 

c In the Vulgate numbered xcv. 

^ In the Vulgate numix-red Ixxiii. 
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Gonghs time, as already mentioned, the upright fragment was in situ, and one can only 
suppose it to he a modern substitute or palimpsest. The text quoted occurs in the Saruni 
Missal (" Domino being read instead of '* Deus”) as the vereicle after the Gradual on the 
Thirteenth Sunday after Triuity and the Thursday after the fourth Sunday in Lent. Though 
not specially connected with the services for the Virgin, it is capable of a Messianic interpreta¬ 
tion and would be appropriate to the figure of David himself. 

We have, however, no trace of any figures that we can actually identify with the psalm 
texts. For the removal of the figures of the prophets from the east to the side windows we 
are backed by the authority of \\ inston, whose reasons are the same as those which he applies 
to the remains of the Visitation group. First, he considers that the scale of the figures is out 
of proportion to those of the four saints which are still in situ in the side compartments; and 
secondly, he identifies the pieces of background attached to the existing figures with what 
remains in the heads of the large lights of the side windows. It consists of the Warwick 
budges, the bear and the ragged staff. 

I he size of the figures alone cau scarely be regarded as a conclusive reason for removing 
them from the east window, ns although they are too large for the small spaces left under the 
saints in the side compartments, they are not too large for the middle lights. We shall find, 
however, tliat there are remains in the (sast window itself of a set of figures more suitable than 
either the prophets or the Visitation group for this important position. 

Window V. 

We come now to Window V. but it is important at this point to quote Nichols's account 
of the inscriptions in the south windows os they were in his time. 188& He found them all 
empty except No. VI.. and here only five lights were legible. These he reads (1) manibj dou’ 

lapis, (2) sus pulcritudo justicie, (3) Porta clausa crit, (4) Ecee, (5) . . tas doi _ sunt do .... 

It will 1 si seen that all these words still remain amongst the fragments in Window IV. with 
two exceptions: “ omnibus doum lapis" and ••justicie." So for therefore the texts which we 
have used in filling Window IV. are authenticated beyond a doubt, the fragments thus quoted 
hy Nichols, though uot in situ, being genuine without question. 

Of the words which are quoted by him but uo longer extAnt, " manibus deum lapis" can 
scarcely be treated as anything hut a misreading. I can find nothing like it in the Bible or 
the Salisbury Missal. It seems most probobly a misreading of the decayed remains of 
Dominus deus Sahaoth, which have siuoe been recognised and duly restored. They are 
now where it seems they were in Nichols's time, in the western light of Window VL 

The other fragment, "justicie," seems to have disappeared entirely. It may have been 
destroyed or " restored into something else. At first sight it nee ms but a slight clue, but 
there must have been a context. Large as is tho space occupied under "justitia" in the 
< oncordance to the Vulgate, there appears to be notliing containing the actual word 
justitia< likely to be quoted here. We have, however, a suggestion in the text from 
Malnchi in Window III., which contains the expression “Sol justitne.” It was probably this 
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text from which the same expression was borrowed in the offertory appointed by the Sarum 
Missal for the Vigil of the Assumption and the Feast of the Purification during Advent : 

Felix namquc es. Sacra Virgo Maria, et omni laude dignissima, quia ex te ortus eat Sol 
justitiro, Christas, deus noster." It seems to me that as a context for the fragment in question 
wo could scarcely find anything more suitable than this liturgical passage, and we can suppose 
that the original glass contained either the whole or part of it. If we suppose also, as I think 
we iiave reason to, that at the time of the latest restoration use was made of a stock of old 
fragments which had been preserved in the church without hitherto having been reinserted in 
the windows, and further that amongst these a clue was found to the words of the Missal, we 
may well conclude that the text was suppressed os not proper to Iks resuscitated under a 
Protestant regime. However this tuny bo, my theory is that the offertory or a quotation from 
it was used for the heads of either all or some of the six lights of ono of the windows on the 
south side. And on the wholo it seems easiest to attribute it to No. V. 

Let us come now to Window V. os it stands. 

Winston considered that the backgrounds in the heads of the lower lights here were 
in ritu. His reason was that they showed the same regular alternation of blue squares and 
rad lozenges which we tind on the windows opposite, and which he relies on as part of the 
original scheme. It is clear therefore that these lights have been altered since his time, for 
wo now tind squares and lozenges of various colours arranged os if collected and fitted in 
almost at haphazard. In the inscription on the scrolls we have a continuous and intact 
quotation from Psalm cxxxv., which indeed forms, with one possible exception, the only 
perfect text to be found in any of the windows. This alone would suggest that the scrolls are 
a part of a modern restoration ; and as no part of tins text is mentioned by Winston or any of 
his predecessors in describing the windows, there can bo no doubt these scrolls have boon 
inserted since his time. Indeed the text may have been chosen simply in accordance with his 
suggestion that the subject of the six lights ns a whole wan a “ heavenly host," and that it was 
to this that the yellow bands or rays which he noticed in the heads had reference. The only 
point I can see in favour of the authenticity of the text is that the words “ nomen Dei " are 
duplicated on a fragment which ia now in Window IV., Light 1, and which we are not nble to 
fit in textually with any fragments remaining elsewhere. On the other hand what seems to 
me almost conclusively to stamp the quotation as recent is that it is neither in the Missal nor 
the Primer, and that it has no Messianic significance nor any connexion with the Saint in 
whose honour the chapel ia dedicated. 

Window VI. 

We come now to Window VI., and in dealing with the lower lights of this we may deal 
also with the corresponding portion of its opposite neighbour. As already pointed out, the 
latter contains no traces of original inscriptions, the scrolls at present in the glass being mere 
copies, word for word, of those 1 in Window II. 

Our materials, therefore, for the restoration of the twelve lights of these two windows 
are the fragments now in No. VI. and the following words, which we have eliminated from 
No. I \ .; • Laudnmus ... de ... in terra pax ... Sanctus ... Hosanna in excelsis.” Putting 
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all these together we find they point clearly to the following two separate portions of the 
Moss, the words which we must suppose to have been lost being placed in square brackets : 

(1) Gloria in excelsis Deo [ct] in terra pax [hominibus home voluntatis]. Lnudamus to. 
iBenedicimus to. Glorificainus te. Gratios agimns tibi propter inugnam gloriani tuam] 
Domine deua. 

V 

(2) Sanctus, Sanctus, [Sanctus], iJoininns deus Satioath, [pleni sunt coeli et terra gloria 
tua] Hosanna in excelsis! [Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini.] Hosanna in excelsist 

The only points in which the materials do not appear to harmonize completely with the 
supposed text are, first, that we must read the fragments " Laudamus" and “de ” in IV. I. and 
“Deo” in VI. 5, as having been duplicated in the course of the restoration, and, secondly, that 
the word "Dominus" in VI. 4 must be treated as an incorrect restoration of '‘Domine." These 
overlappings and discrepancies seem to me fairly indicative of the methods of the modem 
restorer. As far as they would go in harmony with the modem ritual he lias used a stock of 
genuine fragments, and in the remaining gaps of two windows (I. and VI.) he has inserted 
copies, reserving one window (V.) for an ontirely fresh inscription. It should be noted that 
in one, or probably two, of the fragments quoted by Nichols, “sanctus" and “Dominus deua 
Sabaoth,” we have authority for the Tersanctus, but for the “Gloria in excelsis" we have only 
the fragments which have been inserted in the window since his time, and which mny or may 
not after all be parts of the original design. 

However, taking the " Gloria" and the " Tersanctus," two passages containing respec¬ 
tively twenty-six and twenty-five words, there would be no difficulty in apportioning one 
of them between the six lights of Window VI. and the other between the five lights of 
Window I. 

But here we must observe a considerable difference between the glazing of the windows 
on the two sides of the chapel. The openings on the south are entirely filled with glass, while 
the lower lights, if we may so call them, on the north, owing to the adjoining buildings are 
filled throughout, to nearly half their height from the sills, with masonry; and the most 
western light of Window I., adjoining the turret staircase, contains, os does the angle nbove it, 
no glass at all. That this was originally so is shown by the quantities of glass quotes! by 
Dugdalc from the executor's accounts, or more clearly by the details in Archer's MS. copied 
by Hamper into his interleaved Dugdale already referred to. From the latter it appears that 
each of the large lights ou the south side contained 21 feet of glass, while each of those on the 
north contained only 121, and further that while each of the two windows of six lights on the 
north contained in all 107 feet, the window of five lights contained only 91.* 

1 here would therefore be space on the north side for one tier of figures only, but on the 
Bouth for two tiers, if indeed the south windows contained figures arranged in tiers at all 
It seems possible to suppose that these windows, representing a multitude of the heavenly 

• 1 hus making the total of 305 feet correctly (riven by Dugdalc for the three north windows 
The total in the MS. for the three south windows is: iiij*lx feet xj inches, which would be 153 feet 
48 inches for each. In all three editions of Dagdale. this total feet is misprinted oeccclx (500) for 
cccclx (480). 
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hast, were of an entirely different design from those opposite, and that the figures we have 
identified were confined to the north side. Tims t.he seventeen lower lights on that aide would 
be occupied by nino minor and three major prophets. Zachariah, the \ irgin, St. Elizabeth, 
David, and one other, of whom the traces are now lost. 

The East Window. 

We now turn to the'east window in order to consider what were the original contents of 
the seven large lights. 

The only portions which, following Winston, we can unhesitatingly accept ns in *itu 
are the four figures. St Thomas of Canterbury. St Allwn, St. John of Bridlington, and 
St Winifred, which are in the spaces marked !>, E. F. (1 in his diagram (see above). Of these 
St. Alban and St Winifred can l>e identified by the remains of the inscriptions on the brackets 
beneath them, and the others correspond in a! 1 respects with the persons named. St John of 
Bridlington it may lie mentioned was a prior of the monastery there who died in 1379. What 
was Beauchamp’s special reason for distinguishing these four English saints does not appear, 
but that he did desire to distinguish them is made clear by his will as set out by Dugdale. 
This contains directions that four effigies of himself in gold should be made and one placed in 
each of the four saints’ shrines. 

Dealing with the rest of the window, we mny first note that we have already identified 
as belonging to the side windows the pieces marked in the diagram P. Q, K, S\ S’, T 1 , T, 
U>. and IT*. Winston points out, as already mentioned, that the figures indicated by these 
pieces would be too large for the east window spaces, and that the backgrounds belonging to 
them are evidently part of the scheme indicated by the gloss still remaining in the liendB of 
the lower lights of the side windows. The same reasoning applies to O' and O*, and beyond 
this we can sav nothing as to their identity. M 5 and M* as well as the fragments in L a ore 
equally featureless and must be likewise pussed over. 

As clues to the original contents of the seven lights we have now nothing left in the 
window but the background fragments in H. I and K. and the pieces marked M l (the head of 
Christ). L J (a part of the figure of Richard Beauchamp), N (the head and upper part of the 
figure of the Virgin Mary) and probably the fragment inscrilxsl " Scus ” at the bottom of S*. 
In addition to these, however, there is an important fact stated by Dugdale, namely, that this 
window contained pictures of Beauchamp, his wives and their five children. His words are: 
•« The pictures of his wives and children together with his own as they stand in the east 
window I have upon the foregoing page exquisitely represented.' 

On these words it must be remarked that they must be read as referring to the year 16+1. 
when the author made his tour of inspection, and not to 1656 when his work was published.* 
Moreover, it Is certain, as pointed out by Winston, that the engraving, “ exquisite (that is 
•• detailed ”) though it is in reproducing the heraldry nnd genealogy of tho individual figures. 

» See nugdalo’s Life, Diary, and CorrMpondmee. edited by William Ilam|Kr, 1827. Of the state 
of'the building in 1656 he says, “the beauty of this goodly chapel and monument [the rounder's 
tomb] throngh the iniquity of later times is much impaired." tAnttq. ff onrirt-sA.) 
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makes no pretence to showing their relative positions as grouped in the window. The plate 
has certainly some appearance of uniformity in the arrangement of the figures, but that is 
only given to it by adding at the bottom right hand corner a dedicatory escutcheon which hua 
nothing to do with the design of the glass. Apart from this addition we have three lines or 
tiers of three, three and two figures respectively, all turned sideways, kneeling, and of uniform 
size and design. In the first line is Beauchamp himself, with his first wife on our right and 
his second on our left. Then come consecutively his daughter and wan by his second wife and 
his three daughters by his first wife. Each of the wives naturally faces towards her husband, 
while ho, perhaps not lest naturally, faces his second, who survived him. We next notice that 
both the children of Isabel Despcucer, the second wife, face to the right as she does, while 
the three daughters of Elizabeth Berkeley, the first wife, follow her in facing to the left. 
This at once suggests for the whole group an arrangement along a line of which the father 
and the two mothers would form the middle, as we have them in fact in the first line of the 
engraving, and each wife would have her own children kneeling behind her. 

The family effigies would thus occupy the bottom tier of the whole of the east window. 
Beauchamp himself would be in the space marked L in the diagram, his first wife in N. and 
her three daughters in Q and H. In SI would be the second wife Isabella, and in O and P 
her son Henry and her daughter Isabel. This arrangement is quite in keeping with our 
ancestors’ established mode of grouping families on funeral monuments; and the oulyapparent 
difficulty in carrying it out here exactly according to the materials before us would be the 
uniform fitting of the children of the first marriage, who are three in number, into the bottom 
of the right hand compartment, which is equally divided into only two lights. But that this 
could lie got over by some slight sacrifice of symmetry is obvious, and Winston lias no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that the lower tier of the whole window was in fact 
thus filled.* 

Of these seven figures, however, the only remaining fragment which we can recognize is 
the upper part of Beauchamp's figure; and this, with the head of his first wife or one of her 
daughters, is now in the middle light of the lower tier, precisely whore it should be according 
to the theory we have adopted. 

A difficulty which occurs to Winston ut this point should perhaps be mentioned. He 
noticed that this part of Beauchamp’s figure showed an inescutcheon of pretence worn over his 
own arms of Benucliamp, and bearing the arms of his second wife as heiress of Despencer, 
whereas no inescutcheon is shown in Dugdale’s engraving. With some hesitation he concludes 
that the discrepancy is due to an error of the engraver, who has not only omitted tho 
incscutcheou from the figure of Beauchamp, where it would be correctly placed, but has also 
inserted it over the arms borne by the Lady Eleanor, his second daughter by his first wife, 
where it is clearly wrong, for the first wife and her futility had nothing to do with the family 
or arms of Despencor. Since Winston's time the Earl’s inescutcheon has disap|x>ared from 
the window, the alteration being due no doubt to a well-meaning “ restorer," who assumed that 

• A quite different scheme of the whole of the ■even lights is suggested by Nichols, but it seems 
to me quite untenable if due weight is given to Winston’s arguments. 
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on a question of heraldry the authority of an engraving in Dugdale must l»e superior to that of 
a glaasmaker. The error in the engraving is certainly one which Dugdale himself, one of 
the moat conscientious and accurate of heralds, cannot be imagined to have committed, and 
one can scarcely suppose that he would knowingly pass it over without comment; but it 
appears such a small detail on the face of the plate that it would require a very strict 
inspection to detect it. Tho eugraver of this and similar plates no doubt was relied on as an 
heraldio draughtsman, and made a slip in working out the materials supplied him by the 
author. These materials, to judge from the result, consisted of little more tluui tricks and 
directions in heraldic shorthand of the names, genealogy, and arms borne by the several 
personages represented. The arranging and spacing would be left to the engraver. That 
his reproductions were by no means invariably exact appears from tho corrections made by 
Hamper in other places in his interleaved copy, where he has compared the plates with 
Dugdule's own drawings. 

It now remains only to deal with the three spaces, S, T, aud 1 . occupying the chief 
jxjsition in the whole of tho window. The only materials containing recognizable features 
which we have now left undisposed of are the head of Christ, now in M 1 , the upper part of 
the figure of the Virgin, which Gough calls a " Mater dolorosa," now in N, and last, if not 
least in significance, the fragment of an inscription “S'C'l'S at the bottom of S. 

In the two larger pieces Winston clearly recognizes fragments of a representation of the 
Passion; but he 1ms considerable doubt as to where it was originally placid, and is inclined 
to think it was in one of the side windows- I venture to think tlrnt, had he considered the 
reasons supplied by our examination of the scrolls for tilling the side windows with a scheme 
in which the Passion does uot find a place, he would have been very strongly inclined to 
assign this subject to the upper part of the chief compartment of the east window. The head 
of Christ crewncd with thorns would of course lie in the centre light, the Virgin facing to the 
left would he on the right side, aud on tho other probably St. John, with his name following 
tho abbreviation of the word • sanctus " which is still in tUu. 

Winston’s main objection to supposing the figures of Christ and tlio Virgin were in the 
east window seems to bo the size of the fragments, which indicate a larger scale tliau those 
of the four saints actually in the side eoinjmrtmenta. But it Is equally evident that larger 
figures are suitable for the middle group, not only on account of the greater height of the 
spaces, but also liecnuse the largor scale would be iu kooping with the greater importance of 
the subject, and it would also help to knit the three figures into a whole by briuging them 
closer together. We have also to consider the pieces of background in H, I. and K. which 
Winston is satisfied are in tit m, harmonizing as they do in a series of alternate colours with 
the heads of the side compartments. Now it is |minted out by Winston that the centre from 
which the yellow lines in the middle light appear to radiate, as indicated by their divergence, 
was higher in the window than the corresponding centre in the side lights. This is quite in 
keeping with onr supposition that the figure of Christ was in the middle, and the figures of 
the Mater Dolorosa and St. John, probably kneeling, were on each side. The remains of the 
female figure are in fact in this attitude. 
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There appears to n>e p indeed, only one detail which does not on the face of it harmonize 
with the restoration proposed. In the space I are the remains of a nimbus from which 
proceed the yellow rays, and this according to Winston differs from the nimbus surrounding 
the head of Christ in M* in not being cruciferous. But it is by no means necessary for the 
cross on the nimbus to extend to the extreme edge. The portion left in the top of the light may 
lx? the remains of a plain outer border, the rest or which lias disappeared from the head in M 1 . 
or the lines indicating the cross may have decayed. Winston’s opinion that the background 
of the head of Christ is not in situ leaves it at least an open question whether or not part of 
the nimbus which surrounded it has also been partly cut down. 

The subject of the Passion is not without its appropriateness, placed as it would be here 
in prominence, mantled over by the fourteen scrolls bearing the words and music of the 
Cdoria in cxcelsis, the joyful heavenly melody which announcer] the Saviour’s nativity to 
mankind. Winston himself remarks that the glass in the upper part of the window was 
evidently designed with reference to some important subject in the lower lights, and it seems 
rather strange that the appropriateness of the Passion did not occur to him. 

It so happens that we can quote an actunl example of this subject being employed as part 
of a window designer! in very much the same way as we are supposing here. This example 
is. or rather was, in the chapel at Compton Winyates, the Warwickshire seat of the Compton 
family, built by Sir William, the founder of their greatness, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. “ In the chapel in this house," says Dugdale,* “ was a costly window* of rare 
workmanship, the passion of our Saviour being there very lively represented, and in the lower 
part thereof his own [Sir William Compton’s] portraiture as also that of his lady both kneeling 
in their surcoats of arms.' Indeed it may well be conjectured that the design of the window 
at Compton wns taken from that at \\ urwick. Whether or not the two were connected in 
their origin, in the fate which has overtaken them they were not far apart. Compton, how¬ 
ever, was by far the greater sufferer. In 104tJ, after a successful Biege, the house was occupied 
by troops of the Parliament, and the “costly window" was utterly destroyed. The Beauchamp 
Chapel has had the good fortune to survive not only an onslaught of tire parliamentary icono¬ 
clasts but the conflagration which destroyed the body of the church of which it is a part. It 
lias sustained severe but not mortal wounds, and, tlianks probably to Dugdule himself' and to 
the restraint with which the remedy of restoration has been applied, it retains unique features 
of beauty and interest which may now lie rocogni7.ed an deserving the utmost longevity of 
which the work of the medieval artist is capable. 

* Antiqnitirm uf ir«rtr»VI*Aire. 

b As trustee of Lady Leveaon’a bequest for reparation and maintenance of the rlmpel. 
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(Kent), 148, July. 156, Kilkerran (Scot¬ 
land!, 150, Mai<lcn* (Scotland), 128, 
Mclboum (Cambs.), 146. Mcldrcth 
(Camhs.), 188, Migdalo (Scotland), 129, 
Monadh-mor (Scotland), 141, Moot Lowe 
(Derby), 116, Xettlcliam (Line.), 139, 
462. Normanton (Wilts.), 120, Notting- 
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Axes, etc.— coniinneti. 

bam, 139, Overton Hill (Wilts.), 121, 
Parwich Moor (Derby), 103, Plymstock 
(Devon), 132, 462, Poolewe (Scotland), 
153, Quantock Hills (Somerset), 135, 
Reach Fen (Canibs.), 140. Rhosnesncy 
(Wales), L35, Itoseberry Topping 
(Yorks.), 150, Sboebury, (Essex), 146, 
Slnie (Scotland), 128, Stibbonl (Norf.), 
139, 462, Stognrsoy (Somerset), 139, 140, 
Sweden. 156, 160, Tuunton (Somerset), 
139, Thorndon (Suff.), 149. Tomlorghic 
(Scotland), 129, Urrav (Scotland), 152, 
Wallingford (Berks.), 144, Wallington 
(Northunib.), 139, 463, Wed more (Somer¬ 
set), 134. Wes tow (Yorks.). 150. Wickham 
Park (Snrrcy), I4i», Willcrby (Yorks.), 
108, 128, Wilmington (Sussex), 140, 
Wilafonl (Wilts.), 122, 125, Worthing 
(Sussex), 140, Yattendon (Berks.), 138, 
Youlgrave (Derby), dimiuutivo, 103; 
copper, from Ireland, 129, 130 

Axes and axe-hammers, stone, from Cowlam 
(Yorks.), 106; Crichic (Scotland), 126; 
Hartington (Derby), 102, 103; Hove 
(Sussex), 118; Middleton (Derby), 103; 
Oban (Scotland), 127; Scarborough 
(Yorks.), 113: Snowshill (Glouo.), 118, 
461; Upton Lovel (Wilts.), 105 

Aylesford (Kent), bronco age remains found at, 
124 

Ayot St. Lawrence (Herts.), wooden effigy 
formerly at, 489, 537 


B. 

Bacchante, statue of, at tho Villa d'Estc, 239 
Bacchus, statue of, at the Villa d'Estc, 237 
Baddow, Little (Essex), wooden effigies at, 498, 
500, 511, 631 


Bailpox, W. Palkt, F.S.A., on throe inventories, 
163; on cup-and-ring carvings: some 
remarks on their classification, and a new 
suggestion as to their origin and mean¬ 
ing, 361 

Balblatr (Scotland), bronco age remains found 
at, 137 

Ball, John, 398 

Ballymena (Ireland), stone mould for casting 
bronco spear-heads found at. 467 

Balmaclellan (Scotland), bronze mirror and oiher 
objects found at, 834 

Bnlmeslumtu-r (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found at, 152 

Balnoon (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 128 

Bampford, Joan, 165 

Banbam (Xorf.), wooden effigy at, 493, 505, 5-10 

Baritone. Dr.. 354 

Bun-hones. Praisegod, 354 

Bonlolph, Sir Hngh, 505. 540 

Barkham (Berks.), wooden effigy at, 512, .521 

Barnborongh (Yorks.), wooden effigy at, 494, 
507, 551 

Barrows and cairns: at Aldbournc (Wills.), 
118; Angrowse (Cornwall), 124; Arras 
(Yorks.), 335; Atheury (Ireland), 153; 
Auchterhouse (Scotland), 127; Black- 
waterfoot (Scotland), 124; Blewbury 
(Berks.), 102; Bnwerhonses (Scotland), 
144; Brigmilston (Wilts.), 119; Butter- 
wick (Yorlw.), 122; Cawthorn (Yorks.), 
123; ('h igh (Scotland), 124 : Colleasic 
(Scotland), 110; Colyton (Devon), 132; 
Cowlam (Yorks.), 106; Crichic (Scot¬ 
land). 125; Dauby North Moors (Yorks.), 
112; End Low (Derby), 117; Farway 
(Devon), 110, 125, 136; Oarrowby Wold 
(Yorks.), 123; Carton Slack (Yorks.), 
12:1; Griathorpe (York*.). 107; Iluddnn 
Field (Derby), 102; Hartington (Derby, 
102; llclpertborpe (Yorks.), 108 ; Hinton 
Down (Wilts.), 125; Horaington (Wilts.), 
120; Hove (Sussex), 118; Kollythorpo 
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BarrowB and cairns — continued. 

(Tories.), 108; Kennet, East (Wills.), 
103; Lanilmurti (Berks.), 109; Mere 
Down (Wilt*.). 107* ; Middleton (Derby), 
103; Minuing Low (Derby ), 103; Moot 
Low (Derby), 116; Xortnnmoii (Wilt*.), 
120; Overton Hill (Wilt*.). 120; P»r. 
wich Moor (Derby), 108 ; Hi Union (Corn¬ 
wall), 102: Rolston Field (Wilt*.), 122; 
Roundn ay Down (Wilt*.), 105; Scar¬ 
borough (Yorks.), 113; Setwood (Wilt*.). 
112: Skelton Moor* (Yorks.), 113 ; Sket- 
r»w (Scotland), 124; Sm>w*hill (Clone.), 
117 ; nenr Stripple stone* (Cornwall), 2, 
42; Swell. Nether (Clone.), 136 ; Ted- 
dington (Middsx.), 112; Towtliorpe 
(York*.), 123: Upton Lovel (Wilt*.), 
105; Willerby (Yorks.), 108. 128 ; Wil*. 
fonl (Wilt*.), 122. 125. 136 ; Winterbonrn 
Stoke (Milts.), 122, 125; Winterslow 
(Wilts.), 106; Wiuwick (Lane.), 110; 
Yoalgmvc (Derby), 103 

Hnrs. iron, fonnd in Bclbury Camp (Dorset). 

336 

Rasing House (Hunts.), excavation of the site 
of, C. R. Peek*. M.A.. Sk< kktxrt, on, 
553; architectural remains fonnd in, 555, 
560, 564: chapel t»f St. Michael in the old 
castle, 554, 557 ; the citadel ■>/ old liontie, 
556; culvert in. 558 ; description of, in 
1643, 558; destruction of. 563; early 
history of, 553; earthwork* of, 555; Boor 
tiles from, 555, 564: gateway of, 559; 
hall of, 557; liorae.ghoe fonnd in, 564: 
kitchen of, 557 ; license to stockade in 
1261, 555 : the New Honse, 559 ; objects 
fonnd in, 564; paintings in cellar. 557; 
pigeon-house of, 559 ; pita of uinsonry in, 
557 ; pottery fonnd in. 555, 564 ; Roman 
coin found in, o53; siege of, 562; terra¬ 
cotta roundel found in, 564: view.- of, 
561 ; well* in. 556, 559 

Basingstoke (Hants.), chapel of the Holy Ghost 
at, 564 


Basket-work found at Gristhorpo (York*.), 107; 
Silcliester (Hants.), 477 

Basyuges, Thomas of, 348: William of, 348 

Bayldon, William, 167 

Beachy Head (Sussex), bronze age remains 
found at, 149 

Bend* : amber, from Balmeshanner (Scotland), 
152, Birdlip (Clone.), 332 Kellytborpe 
(Yorks.), 108, Wedmore (Somerset), 1:44; 
bone, from Upton Lovel (Wilts.), 106; 
bronze, from Migdnlc (Scotland), 129; 
glass, from Bclbury camp (Dorset), 336 ; 
jot, from Balmeshanner (Scotland), 152 
Birdlip (Glouc.), 332, Pnrwicb Moor 
(Derby), 103, Upton Lovel (Wilts.), 106; 
mnrblr, from Birdlip (filmic.), 332; 
vitreous, from St. Kevcme (Cornwall), 
330 

Beauchamp, Anne, 584; Richard. Earl of War¬ 
wick. founder of cknpel at Warwick. 584 

Beaufort. Henry, bishop of Winchester, 168 

Beitb (Scotland), bronze age remains found at, 
150 

Bclbury Camp (Dorset), bronze mirrors ami 
other object* found nt, 335 

Belfast (Ireland), bronze age remain* found 
near, 153 

Bellona, statue of. at the Villa d’Kste. 231, 2:43, 
2:44 

Benedict XIV., Pope, purchases statue* from the 
Villa d'Este, 235 

Bcntly, Fenny (Derby), bronze age remains 
found at. 465, 472 

Bcrriugton family, wooden effigy of u member 
of. 545 

Bcrriugton (Salop), wooden efligy at, 494, 5Ul, 
545 

Bickley Hall (Kent), nrrns of the Hanseatic 
League from the London Steelyard at, 
405 

Billericay (Essex), bronze- mirrors fonnd at, 

887 

Hi I'd ; bones, found in a harrow at Kellytborpe 
(Yorks.), 108 
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Birdlip (Olouc.), bronze mirror and otlu-r object* 
found at. 331. 341 
Uirkiu ( York*.). effigy at, 498 
Birr (Ireland), bronze atrv remains found at, 
130 

Birrens (Scotland), Roman sepulchral tablet 
found at, 379 

Bit*, hone, bronze, front Broad ward (Hereford,), 
147; Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147: Melltourn 
(Cambs.), 140; Reueb Fen (Camlet.), 
14«: Ro«elH'iT) - Topping (Yorks.), 150 
lilackwaterfoot (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found at, 134 

Blade, bronze, found at Killeleas (Ireland). 138 ; 
Plymstock (Devon), 462 

Blewbury (Berks.), bronze age remains found 
at. 102 

Blonde!I, Espcraanee. rector of Snitoti, 64, 82 
Bloomsbury, Chapel Street, the white conduit 
in, and its connexion with the Grey 
Friars’ water system, 347 
Blunt. Sir John, 401 

Boars' tusks, perforated, found at Upton Lorel 
(Wilt*.). 106 
Bodhnm, Uanlruth, 401 
Bodmin moors (Cornwall), stone circles ou, l 
Boho (Ireland), bronze spear-hend found at, 471 
Bois, Sir Roliert dn, wooden effigy of, 488. 492, 
493, 504, 540 

Bolton. Lord, excavation of Basins.' House by. 
455 

Bonrotnpagni family, crest of, 229 
Bone objects: Itead, from Upton Lorel (Wilts.), 
106; bone, perforated, from Throwley 
(Derby), 112; bracers, from Kellythorpe 
(Yorks.), 108. Middleton (Derby). 103; 
comb. hand, from Bruodstairs (Kent), 
429; implements and objects, Upton Lorel 
(Wilts.), 105, Wilsford (Wilts.), 122; pins, 
from Grit-thorp (Wilts.). 107: Silchester 
( Hants.), 479,485, Throwley (Derby), 112. 
Wilsford (Wilts.), 125; rings, from Nor- 
manton (Wilt*.), 120. Wilsford (Wilts.). 
125 


Books, service, inventory of, belonging to the 
collegiate church at Arundel, 65, 82 ; for 
the use of the college. 65, 79, 94 

Bornrd. Sir Simon, 501, 523 

Borghosc collection, statues from the Villa d Eats 
in, 239 

Bosca wen-un (Cornwall), stone circle of, 9 

Bosses, bronze, found at Migdale (Scotland), 
129 

Bourchier, Thomasin, 512. 526; Sir William, 
Lord Fitzwarine, 512, 526 

Bowerhouses (Scotland), bronze ago remains 
found at, 144 

Bowla: bronze, found at Birdlip (Glouo.), 332, 
Silchester (HauU.), 485 ; silver, found at 
Halton Moor (Lane.), 359, with cover, of 
the ninth or tenth century, O. M. Dalton, 
M.A., F.S.A.. ou. 357 

Boxted (SufT.), wooden effigies at, 518, 548 

Boy and swan, statue of, at the Villa d’Este, 
238 

Boys. Sir John dc, inventory of goods stolen 
from, 175 

Bracelets: bronze, from Balmeshauner (Scot¬ 
land). 152, Birdlip (Glouc.), 332, Buck- 
land, West (Somerset), 133, Edington 
Burtle (Somerset), 134, Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 148, Hollingburv Hill (Sussex). 
135, Maidens (Scotland), 128, Migdalo 
(Scotland), 129, Munadh-mor (Scotland), 
141, Plymouth (Devon), 331, Preston 
Tower (Scotland), 136, Shochury (Essex), 
146; Wnllington (Northuinb.), 139, 463 ; 
gold, from Bcachy Head (Snssex), 149. 
G runty Fen (Catnbs.), 131, Largo, Lower 
(Scotland), 142, Unjnhart (Scotland), 
141; Kimineridgo shale, from Broads tains 
(Kent), 429 

Brucers: hone, from Kcllythorjie (Yorks.), 108, 
Middleton (Derby), 103; slate, from 
Roundway Down (Wilts.), 105; stone, 
from Mero Down (Wilts.), 105 
Hrading (Isle of Wight), wooden effigies at, 493, 
500. 519. 535 
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B ranee pot k (Darham), wooden effigies at. 512. 
514, 527 

Brasses, monumental, at Castle Dnnington 
(Leic.), 513; Stoke D'Aberaon (Surrey). 
506; Stokesby (Norf.), 513: Westloy 
Waterless (Cambs.), 506 

Brnybrookc (Northnnts.), wooden eftigv at, 500, 
506. 541 

Brecon (Wnles), wooden effigies at, 480, 515, 
516, 522, 523 

Brcos, Reginald, Lord of Brecon, wooden effigy 
of. 489. 522 

Brenle, Laurence do, 164 

Bbewis, William Pakkrk, and Ktv. William 
Gkkkswell, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., on 
the origin, evolution, and clnssification of 
tho bronze spear-head in Great Britain 
nnd Ireland, 439 

Brigmilston (Wilts.), bmnzo age remains found 
at. 119 

Brioscki, 0., description of tke Villa d’Este by, 
223 

Bristol, effigies possibly made at, 499, 500 

Brittany, sculptnrod stone from a tumulus in 
377 

Broadstairs (Kont). WCeltio nnd Roman 
remains fonnd at, Howard IlrnD, C.E., 
on. 427. 432, 435, 436, 437 

Broadward (Hereford), bronze ago remains 
fonnd at, 147 

Bronescombo, Walter, bis Lop of Exeter, effigy of, 
497 

Bronze Age, tke chronology of the British, Dk. 
Oscsa Monthliitb, Hox. P.S.A., on, 97 ; 
period I., 99; period II.. 113; period 111., 
130; period IV., 135; period V., 142; 
absolute chronology of, 154 

Btonzc Age remains: at or from Aldbonme 
(Wilt*.), 118; Aldrotb (Cambs.), 472; 
Alnwick (Norihnmb.), 148; Angrowse 
(( ornwall), 124; Arreton Down (Isle of 
Wight), 118, 183, 445. 446, 447. 461. 
O’i 471, 472; Athonry (Ireland), 153; 
Anchterhonso (Scotland), 127; Auchter- 


Bronze Age remains— continued, 

tyre (Sootland), 141 ; Aylesford (Kent), 
124; Balblair (Scotland), 137: llalme- 
sbanner (Scotland), 152; Baboon (Scot- 
land), 128; Bcachv Head (Sussex), 149; 
Boith (Scotland), 150; Belfast (Ireland), 
153; Bently, Fenny (Derby), 465. 472; 
Birr (Ireland), 130; Bluckwaterfoot 
(Scotland). 124 ; Blcwbury (Berks.), 
102; Bobo (Ireland), 471; Bowerhousrs 
(Scotland), 14-1; Brigmilston (Wilts.), 
119; Bmodward (Hereford), 147; Back, 
land. West (Somerset), 133; Bnrwcll 
(Cambs.), 471, 472; Bntterwick (Yorks.), 
122; Cnuldhutne (Scotland). 141 ; Caw. 
thorn (Yorks.), 123; Cleigh (Scotland), 
124; Colltxmnixl (Scotland), 128; Collessie 
(Scotland). 110; Colyton (Devon), 132; 
Cowlam (Yorks.), 106; Crichie (Scot- 
bnd), 125; Croydon (Surrey), 460; 
Cnllinagh (Ireland), 129; Cumber low 
(Herts.), 147; Cumlongnu (Sootbud), 
472; Daldnff (Scotland), 150; Danby, 
North (Yorks.), 112; Dean Water (Scot¬ 
land), 472; Dougins (Scotland), 472: 
Dowis (Ireland), 153. 463; Dublin county 
(Ireland). 471; Duddingston (Scotland), 
151; Dnnfierih (Ireland), 129; Kbber- 
ston (Yorks.) 150; Ebbs Flcot (Kent), 
147; Edinburgh (Scotland). 152; Eding- 
ton Hurtle (Somerset), 134; End Low 
(Derby), 117; Erith (Kent), 464; Farway 
(Devon), 110, 125.136; Forfar (Scotland), 
152; Garrowby Wold (Yorks.), 123; 
Garton Slack (Yorks.), 123; Gogar 
(Scotland), 141 ; Gristhorpe (Yorks.), 
107; Grunty Ken (Camb*.), 131; Guils- 
field (Wales), 140, 463, 472; Huddon 
Field (Derby), 102; Harlyn (Cornwall), 
128; Hariington (Derby), 102; Harty, 
!slo of (Kent), 147; Hoatberv Bum cavo 
(Durham), 146, 458, 463; Helpertfaorpe 
(Yorka.), 108; Hintlesham (Snff,), 471; 
Hinton Down (Wilts.), 125 ; Hollingbury 
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Brouze Ago remains —font in utd. 

Hill (Sussex), 135; Homington (Wilts.), 
120; Hoo (Kent), 148; Hore (Sussex), 
118; Ireland, 455, 468, 471, 472 ; Kelly- 
thorpe (Yorks.), 108 ; Konnet. East 
(Wilt*.), 103; Kilbannon (Ireland), 129 ; 
Kilkemui (Scotland), 150; Killyless 
(Ireland), 138; Kingarth (Scotlnnd), 

128; Kirk Park (Scotland), 144; I-nkon- 
lienth (Suff.), 468; Lauibonrn (Berks.). 
109; Largo, Lower (Scotland), 142 ; 
Lawpark (Scotland), 137; Letlmtn, near 
Perth (Scotland), 109; Llanrisilio (Wales), j 
472; Lough Gur (Ireland), 470; Maent- 
wrog (Wales), -462; Magdalen Bridge 
(Scotland), 137 ; Maidens (Scotland), 
128; Matlock (Derby), 471; Melbourn 
(Cnmbs.), 146; Mcldreth (Climbs). 138; 
Mere Down (Wilts.), 105; Middleton- 
by-Yonlgravo (Derby), 103 ; Middleton 
(Yorks.), 472; Migdnle (Scotland), 129; 
Minning Low (Derby), 103 ; Monadh-mor 
(Scotland), 141; Moot Lowe (Derby), 
116; Xettlcham (Line.), 139, 462 ; 
Newark (Notts.), 453 ; Newbury (Berks.), 
471; Newlands (Scotland), 144: Norman- 
ton (Wilt*.), 120; Nottingham. 139; 
Oban (Scotland), 127 ; Overton Hill 
(Wilts.), 120; Pant-y-maen ( Wales), 140: 
Parwich Moor (Derby), 103; Peel (lale of 
Man), 472; Plytmtock (Devon), 132, 455, 
461. 462. 471 ; Poolewe (Scotland), 153; 
Preston Tower (Scotland), 136; Quantock 
Hills (Somerset), 135; Quv-enm-Stow 
(Combs.), 472; Reach Fen (Climbs.), 
146; Rboenesncy (Wolca), 135; Uillntou 
(Cornwall), 102; Rolston Field (Wilts.), 
122; Rose berry Topping (Yorka.), 150; 
Roundway Down (Wilts.), 105 ; St. 
Audrew’s (Scotland), 136; Soarliorougk 
(Yorka.), 113; Scotland. 471, 472; 
Selwood (Wilt*.), 112; Shanwell (Scot¬ 
land), 137; Sboebnry (Essex), 146; 
Skelton Moors (Yorka ), 113 ; Skotraw 


Bronco Age remain*— continued. 

(Scotland), 124; Skye, laic of (Scotland). 
152; Slnic (Scotland), 128; Snowahill 
(Clone.), 117, 443. 445, 447, 461, 471 ; 
Soutliside (Scotland), 129; Stibbard 
(Nnrf.). 139, 462; Stogursev (Somerset), 
139; Stokcferry (Norf.), 472; Strntford- 
le-Bow (Essex), 471 ; Swaffham Fen 
(Combs.), 471. 472; Sweden. 156, 160: 
Swell, Nether (Glonc.), 136; Tarvcs 
(Scotland), 140; Tnuuton (Somerset), 
139; Toddington (MidtUx.), 112; Thames 
river. 148. 450, 454, 455, 459, 465, 468, 
469, 470, 472: Thorndon (Suff.), 149; 
Tonderghie (Scotland), 129; Towthorpe 
(Yorka.), 123; Throwley (Derby). 112; 
Upton Lorel (Wilts.), 105; Urquhart 
(Scotland), 141; Urrny (Scotland), 152; 
Wallingford (Berks.), 144; Wnllingtou 
(Northumb.), 139, 463; Wed more f Somer¬ 
set ), 134, Westmeath (Ireland), 471 ; 
Wc*tow (York*.), 150; Wbiilmugh (Scot¬ 
land), 471; Whittinghnm (Northumb.). 
149. 456. 463; Willerby (Yorks.). 108. 
128; Wilmington (Snssex), 140; Wick¬ 
ham Pork (Surrey), 145*; WiLford 
(Wilts.), 122. 125, 136; Winter bourn 
Stoke (Will*.), 122. 125; Winteralow 
(Wilts.), 106; Win wick (Lane), 110; 
Woodlawn (Ireland), 129; Worthing 
(.Sussex). 140; Yattendon (Berks.), 138; 
Yetholm (Scotland), 153; York Museum, 
455,472; You (grave (Derby), 103 
Brouze implements, objects, and woupons: adze, 
from Shocbury (Essex). 146; analyse* of, 
113, 151, 154; animal figures, grotesque, 
from Bclbury Camp ( Dorset), 335; awls, 
from Battcrwiok (Yorks.). 122. ILiddon 
Field (Derby), 102, Overton Hill (Wilt*.), 
121. Throwley (Derby). 112, Upton Level 
(Wilt*.), 106, Wintorbourn Stoke(Wilts.), 
122; axes, celts, and palstaves, from 
Alnwick (Northumb.), 148, Arreton Down 
(Isle of Wight), 133, 462, Auohtertyrc 
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Bronze implements, etc,— coutiuunl. 

(Scotland), 141, Aylesford (Kent), 124, 
Ralmeshanner (Scotland), 152, Balnoon 
(Scotland), 128, Beachy Head (Sussex), 
149, Belfast (Ireland), 158, Bowerhouses 
(Scotland), 144. Bucklaud, West (Somer¬ 
set), 133, Butterwick (Yorks.), 122, Col- 
leonard (Scotland), 128, Colyton (Devon), 
132, Cumberlow (Herts.), 147, Dalduff 
(Scotland), 150, Downs (Ireland). 153. 
483, Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Kdingtou 
Bnrtle (Somerset), 134, Farway (Devon), 
136. Forfar (Scotland), 152, Gruuty Fen 
(Cambs.), 131. Guilsficld (Wales), 140. 
Harlyn (Cornwall), 128. Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 147, llollingbury Hill (Sussex), 
135, Hoo (Kent), 148, Italy. 156, Kil- 
kerran (Scotland), 15(1, Maidens (Scot- 
land J, 128. Melbount (Cambs.), 146. Mel- 
dretli (Cambs.), 138, Migdale (Scotland), 
129, Monadh-mor (Scotland), 141. Moot 
Low (Derby), 116, Xcttleham (Line.), 
139. 462, Normanton (Wilts.), 120. Not¬ 
tingham. 139. Overton Hill (Wilts.), 121, 
Parwieb Moor (Derby), 103, Plymstock 
(Devon), 132. 462, Poolewe (Scotland). 
153, Quantock Hill* (Somerset), 136, 
Reach Fen (Cambs.), 146, Rbosnenncy 
(Wales), 135, Roseberry Topping 
(Yorks.), 150, Shoebury (Essex), 146, 
Sluie (Scotland), 128, Stibhard (Norf.), 
139, 462, Stojrurnoy (Somerset), 139, 140. 
Sweden, 156, 160, Tannton (Somerset), 

139, Tliorndun (Suff.), 149, Tonderghie 
I Scotland), 129, Urray (Scotland), 152, 
Wallingford (Berks.), 144. Wallington 
(Nortliumb.), 139, 463, Wedmore (Sonter- 
set), 134, Wostow (Yorks.). 150, Wick¬ 
ham Park (Surrey), 149, Willerby 
(Yorks.), 108, 128, Wilmington (Sussex), 

140, WiUford (Wilts.), 122. 125, Wor¬ 
thing (Sussex), 140, Yattendnn (Berks.), 
138, Youlgrave (Derby), diminutive, 103j 
bends, from Migdale (Scotland), 129; 


Bronze implements, etc.— continued. 

bits, horse, from Broad ward (Hereford), 
147, Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Melbonra 
(Cambs.), 146, Reach Fen (Cambs.), 146, 
Roseberry Topping (Yorks.), 150; blade, 
from Killyless (Ireland), 138, Plymstock 
(Devon),462; bosses, from Migdale (Scot¬ 
land), 129; bowls, from Birdlip (Glouc.), 
332, Silchester (Hunts.), 485; bracelets, 
from Unlmeshanner (Scotland). 152, 
Birdlip (Glonc.), 332, Bucklaud, West 
(Somerset), 133, Kdington Burtle (Somer¬ 
set), 134, Harty, Isle of (Kent), 148, 
Hollinghury Hill (Sussex), 135, Maidens 
(Scotland), 128. Migdale (Scotland). 129, 
Monndh-mor (Scotland), 141, Plymouth 
( Devon), 331, Preston Tower (Scotland), 
136, Shoebury (Essex), 146, Wallington 
(Nortbumb.), 139, 463: brooches, from 
Broad stairs (Kent). 438, Caerwent ( Mott.), 
567, Desborough (Nortlimits.), 345, Hof- 
Iteim (Germany), 344. Middleton (Derby), 
103, Plymouth (Devon), 331. St. Keverns 
(Cornwall), 330. Silchester (Hants.), 481. 
485, known ns •*eye-brooches," 342; buckle, 
from Kcllytbnrpe (Yorks.), 108; buttons, 
from Reach Fen (Cambs.), 146; cakes 
and lumps, from Dowris (Ireland), 153, 
Guilsficld (Wnles), 140. Me Id ret b 
(Cambs.), 138, Roseberry Topping 
(Yorks.), 150, Stognrsoy (Somerset), 
140, Wilmington (Sussex), 140, Worthing 
(Sussex), 140; eanldrons and cauldron 
rings, from DnldufT (Scotlnud), 150, 
Duddingston (Scotland), 151, Kilkerrnn 
(Scotland), 150, Meldretb (Cambs ). 138. 
Poolewe (Scotlaml), 153; celt*. «.e axes ; 
chisels, from Broad ward (Hereford), 147, 
Meldretb (Cambs.), 138, Plymstock 
(Devon), 132, 462, Reach Fen (Cambs.), 
146, Wallingford (Berks.), 144, Westow 
(Yorks.), 150, Yattendnn (Berks.), 138; 
crescent band, front Bnlmaclellnn (Scot¬ 
land), 334; cups, from Colchester (Essex), 
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Bronze implement#, etc. — continued. 

338, Plymouth (Devon), 331; daggers, 
from Aldbonrne (Will#.), 118, Angrnwse 
(Cornwall), 125, Arret on Down (Isle of 
Wight). 118, 133, 462. Anchterhonse 
(Scotland), 127, Aylesfnrd (Kent), 124. 
Blarkwaterfoot (Scotland), 124, Blcwbury 
(Berk#.), 102, Brigmilston (Wilt#.), 119, 
Butterwick (Yorks.), 122, Cawthorn 
(Yorks.), 123, Cleigh (Scotland), 124. 
Collcsflie (Scotland), 111, Cumberlow 
(Herts.), 147, Downs (Ireland). 153. 
End Low (Derby), 117, Farway (Devon). 
125. Garrowby Wold (Yorks.), 123. 
Garton Slack (Yorks.), 123, Gristhorpe 
(Yorks.), 107, Hartington (Derby), 102, 
103, Helperthorpe (Yorks.), 108. Hinton 
Down (Wilts.), 125, Homington (Wilts.), 
120, Hove (Sussex), 118, Italy, 159, j 
Kellythorpe (York*.), 108, Ken net, East 
(Wilts.), 103, larthain (Scotland), 109. 
Mere Down (Wilt#.), 105, N’ormanton 
(Wilts.), 120, Nottingham, 139, Overton 
Hill ( Wilts.), 121. Parwich Moor (Derby), 
103. Plymstoek (Devon). 132, 462. 

Rhorinesney (Wales), 135. Rillaton 
(Cornwall), 102. Roundway Down 

(Wilts.), 105, Selwood (Wilts.), 112, 
Sketrnw (Scotland). 124, Snowsbill 
(Glonc.). 118, 443, 461, Teddington 
(Middsx.), 112, Tboradon (Snff.), 149, 
Towthorpe (Yorks.), 123, Wilmington 
(Sussex), 140, Winterbonrn Stoke 
(Wilts.), 122, 125. Winterslow (Wilts.). 
106, Winwick (Lane.), 110; discs, from 
Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147. Harty. Isle of 
(Kent), 148; ear-rings or pendants, from 
Cow lam (Yorks.), 106, Migdale (Scot¬ 
land), 129; ferrules, from Broadward 
(Hereford), 147, (loilsficld (Wales), 140, 
Harty. Isle of (Kent), 148, Nettleham 
(Lino.), 139, Nottingham, 139,Pant-y-tnaon 
(Wales), 140, Wellington (Northomb.), 
139; gouges, from Down# (Ireland), 153, 


Bronze implements, etc. — confinutil. 

Guilsfield (Wales), 140, Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 148, lloo (Kent), 148, Melboorn 
(Cnmbs.), 146, Meldreth (Climbs.), 138, 
Monaiih-mor (Scotland), 141, Reach 
Fen (Cnmbs.), 146, Roseborry Topping 
(Yorks.), 150, Stogursev (Somerset), 140, 
Thorndon (Soff.), 149, Wallingford 
(Berks.), 144. Westow (Yorks.), 150, 
Yattendon (Berks..), 138; halberts, from 
Kingartb (Scotland), 128, Slnie (Scotland), 
129, Woodlawn (Ireland), 129; Imminent, 
from Downs (Ireland;, 153, Ebbs Fleet 
(Kent), 147, Harty. Isle of (Kent), 148. 
Reach Fen (Gambit.), 146. Rose berry 
Topping (Yorks.). 150, Tannton (Somer¬ 
set). 139, Tboradon (Snff.), 149; hoards, 
128, 131, 138. 144; jet# from casting#, 
from Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Stogursey 
(Somerset), 140. Westow (Yorks.), 150; 
knife-bandle, from Birdlip (Clone.), 332 : 
knives and razors, from Ralblair (Scot¬ 
land), 137, Bowerbonses (Set it bind), 144, 
Downs (Ireland). 153, 463. Ebbs Fleet 
(Kent). 147, Harty, Isle of (Kent), 148, 
lino (Kent), 148. Istnibourn (Berk#.), 
109. Lnwpark (Scotland) 137, Magdalen 
Bridge (Scotland), 137, Meldretb (Catnbs.), 
138, Reach Fen (Catnbs.), 146,St. Andrew's 
(Scotland), 136, Sbanwcll (Scotland), 137, 
Stogtirscy (Somerset), 140, Swell, Nether 
(Glouc.), 136, Taunton (Somerset), 139, 
Wallingford (Berks.), 144, Yattendon 
(Berks.), 138; mirrors and mirror- 
bandies, from Bnlniaclellan (Scotland). 
334. Bclbury Camp (Dorset), 336, Billerieay 
(Essex), 337, llirdlip (Glouc.), 332, 
Colchester (Essex), 338, Desborough 
(Northants.), 329, 3118, Glastonbury 

(Somerset), 337, Plymouth (Devon), 
331, Portlnnd, Isle of, 336, Rivenhall 
(Essex), 337, St. Kcvernc (Cornwall), 
330, unknown localities, 339, Warden, 
Old (Beds.), 333. Weymouth (Dorset), 
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Bronte implement*, etc.— routinunl. 

339; moulds, for axes, from Harty. Isle of 
(Kent), 1+7, Wilmington (Sussex) 140, 
for gouges, from Harty, Isle of, 147; 
mounts, front Belbury (’amp (Dorset), 
336; necklets, from Brondstairs (Kent), 
438; palstaves, see axes; phallus, from 
Silchester (Hants), 485; pins, from 
Dowris (Ireland), 153, Edinburgh (Scot¬ 
land), 152, Minning Low (Derby), 103, 
Scarltorongh (Yorks.), 113, Skye, Isle of, 
(Scotland), 152, Snowshill (Glouc.), 118. 
401, Tarrea (Scotland), 141, Taunton 
(Somerset), 139; plate, flat, from Rose- 
berry Topping (Yorks.), 150; pnnch.from 
Reach Fen (Cambs.), 140; rattles, front 
Dowris (Ireland), 153; razors, tee knives ; 
ring, finger, from Silchester (Hants.), 
481; rings, from Auchtertyre (Scotland), 
141. Bnlturshanner (Scotland), 152, Bird- 
lip (Glouc.), 332, Edinburgh (Scotlnnd), 

152, Kdington Bnrtlo (Somerset) 134. 
Gat-ton Slack (Yorks.), 123, Hulling- 
bnry Hill (Sussex), 135, Mclltonm 
(Camlis.), 146, Monudh-mor (Scotland), 
141, Paut-y-mnen (Wales), 140, Pool- 
ewe (Scotland), 153, St. Koverno (Corn¬ 
wall). 330. Taunton (Somerset), 139; 
seal box, from Silcbrster (Hants.), 
480; shields, from Athenry (Ireland), 

153, Beith (Scotland), 150, Thames 
river, 148, Yetholm (Scotland), 153; 
sickles, from Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, 
Edington Bnrtlo (Somerset), 134. Taunton 
(Somerset), 139; spear-bends, the origin, 
evolution, and classification of, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, *139, from Aldreth 
(Cambs.), 472, Alnwick (Nortluinib.), 148, 
Arreton Down (Isle of Wight), 445, 440. 
417, 401, 402,471,472, Athenry (Ireland), 
153, Auchtertyre (Scotland), 141, Bently, 
Fenny (Derby). 485, 472, Bobo (Ireland), 
471. Brondwnrd (Hereford), 147, Bnrwell 
(Cambs.), 171, 472, Cauldlmnic (Scot- 


Bronze implements, etc.—continued. 

land), 141, Croydon (Surrey), 480, Cum- 
lonernn (Scotland), 472, Dean Water 
(Scotland), 172, Douglas (Scotland), 472, 
Dowris (Ireland), 153, 483. Dublin connty 
(Ireland), 471, Dnddingston (Scotland), 
151, Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Forfar 
(Scotland), 152, Gnilsfield (Wales), 140, 
183, 172, Heathery Burn cave (Durham), 
453, Hintlcsham (Snff.), 471. Hoo (Kent), 

148. Ireland, 455, 488, 471, 472, La ken- 
heath (Suff.). 468, Llnntisilio (Wales), 
472. Lough llur (Ireland), 470, Maentwmg 
(Wales), 482, Matlock (Di*rby), 471, 
Meldreth (Cambs.), 138, Middleton 
(Yorks.), 472, Monadh-mor (Scotland), 
141. Morigen (Switzerland). *165. Nettle- 
ham (Line.), 139, 482, Newark (Notts.). 
453, Newbury (Berks.), 471. Nottingham, 

139, Pnnt-y-maen (Wales), 140, Peel (Isle 
of Man), 472, Plymstock (Devon). 455. 
481, 402. 471. Reach Fen (Cambs.), 146. 
Scotland, 471. 472, Skye, Isle of (Stmt- 
land), 152, Snowshill (Glouc.), 443, 445, 
447, 401, 471, Stibbnrd (Norf,), 139. 482. 
Stognrscy (Somerset), 140, Stokeferrv 
(Norf.), 472, Stow-cum-Quy (Cambs.), 
472. Stratford-le-Bow (Essex), 47i,8waff- 
ham Fen (Cambs.), 471, 472, Taunton 
(Somerset), 139, Thnmca river, 450, 454. 
455, 459. 465. 488. 489. 470,472, Thorn don 
(Snff). 149, Urray (Scotland). 152. 
Wnllington (Northnmb.), 139, 463, West¬ 
meath (Tn’laud), 471, Whithangh (Scot¬ 
land), 471, Wliittingham (Northnmb), 

149. 458, 483, Wilsford (Wilts.), 136. 
Yattcndon (Berks.), 138. York Museum. 
455, 472; sword-ebapes, from Canldhnmc 
(Scotland), 141, Ebbcrston (Yorks.), 150, 
Gogar (Scotlnnd), 141, Guilsficld (Wales), 

140, 483, H<-arh Fen (Cambs.), 148, 
Stognrscy (Somerset), 140, Tarves (Scot¬ 
land), 141, Yattcndon (Berks.), 138; 
swords and rapiers, hum Alnwick 
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Bronze implements, etc. — coutinu<d. 

(Northumb.), 146, Bencliy Head (Sus¬ 
sex), 149, Broadward (Hereford), 147, 
Cauldhnntc (Scotland). 141, Cumbcrlovr 
(Herts.), 147, Daldnff (Scotland), 130, 
Dowris (Ireland), 153, 4«>3, Duddingston 
(Scotland), 151, Ebberstan (Yorks.), 
150, Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Edinburgh 
(Scotland;, 152, Germany, South, 156, 
Gngar (Scotland), 141, Guilstield (NVnles), 
140. 463, Hoo (Kent), 148. Italy. 156. 
Kilkernin (Scotland), 150, Mocntwrog 
(Wales), 462, Meldreth (Cambs.), 138, 
Monndh-raor (Scotland), 141, Nottingham. 
139, Pant-y-mnen (Wales), 140, Beach Fen 
(Camb*.), 146, Shocbury (Essex), 146, 
Skye, Isle of (Scotland), 152, Stogunscy 
(Somerset), 140, Switzerland, 156, Tarvea 
(Scotland), 140, 141, Thames river, 148, 
Walliugton (Xorthumb.), 139, 4t»3. Whit- 
tingham (Xorthumb.), 149. 463. Yutten- 
ilon (Berks.), 138; tools, |>ointcd, from 
Harty, Isle of (Kent), 148; tonjues, from 
Bucklnnd, West (Somerset), 133, Eding- 
ton Burtlo (Somerset), 134, Hollingbury 
Hill (Sussex), 135, Q nan lock Hills 
(Somerset), 1.15, Taunton (Somerset), 
139, Wedmnro (Somerset), 134; trumpets, 
from Down's (Ireland), 153,463; tweezers, 
from Winterbourn Stoke (Wilts.), 125; 
twisted object, from Wilaford (Wilts.), 
122; vessels, from Bnlmcshnnnor (Scot¬ 
land), 152, Downs (Ireland). 153 

Brooches: bronze, found at Brondsta.it> (Kent), 
438, Gaerwent (Mon.), 567, Desborough 
(Northants.), 345, Hofhcim (Germany). 
344, Middloton-by-Youlgrave (Derby), 
103, Plymouth (Devon). 331, St. Kevernc 
(Cornwall), 330, Silchcster (Hanto.), 
481,485. known os “ eye-brooches," 342 ; 
silver, fonnd at Birdlip (Glouc.). 332, 
341 

Brothorton, Margaret of. Duchess of Norfolk, 77 

Ducciola, Giovanni Bartolomeo, 228 


Buck, Samuel, eugraving of Temple Bruer by, 

182 

Buckland. West (Somerset), bronze age remains 
found at, 1X1 

Buckle, bronze, found at Kellythor|>c (Yorks.), 
106 

Bulgarini, Scttimiu, 232 

Bullock, Aline, wooden effigy of, 512, 521; Gil¬ 
bert, 512, 521; Thomas, 521 
Bures (Suff.), wooden effigy at, 494, 504, 548 
Burford (Salop), wooden effigy at, 493, 513, 514. 
545 

Bui ghtield (Berks.), wooden effigy at, 505, 521 
Burgos (Spain), wooden effigy at, 519 
Bnrwell (Combo.), bronze age remains found at, 
471, 472 

Bustcler, Sir Thomas, 505, 511, 524 
Butterwick (Yorks.), bronze age remains found 

at 122 

Buttons: bronze, from Beach Fen (Cambs.), 146 ; 
jet, from Bntterwick (Yorks.), 122, Cow- 
lam (Yorks.), 106, Migdule (Scutlond), 
129; stone, from Butterwick (Yorks.), 
122 


C. 

Cnducan, bishop of Bangor, wooden effigy of, 
489. 520. 537 

Cuerwent (Mon.), excavations on the site of the 
Bomnno-British city of Vcnta Silurum. 
in the years 1907 and 1909, Tiioiu* 
Asnnr, D.Litt., F.S.A., Atrscp E. Hrtu>, 
F.S.A., and Fkask Ktxfton, 565; animal 
remains from, 566, 567. 568, 577; archi¬ 
tectural remains from, 567, 568, 571, 572, 
574, 577, 581, 582; the basilica, 570; 
bronze objects from, 567 ; coins from, 
566, 567, 572, 574, 575. 576, 577, 579. 
582; drains at, 577 ; the forum and 
basilica, 569; the forum, 577; houses 
No. Vjt, 567, Nos. XIII., XIV., and 
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Cumtent— continu'd. 

XV x, 569; hypocnust nt, 574; inscrip¬ 
tion from, 217; iron objects from, 566, 
575; lamps from, 582; leaden objects 
from, 567; oyster sholls at, 567, 579: 
jdan showing discoveries to 1909, 582; 
plant remains from, 568, 577; pottery 
from. 567, 568. 575, 579. 581, 582 ; Saxoi: 
coin from. 577 ; threshold stones at, 568, 
571, 574; tile work at 572, 573; wall 
plaster from. 570, 571, 572, 574. 575; 
well, stone lined, at, 568; window glass 
from, 567 : wooden water pipes at, 566 

Cairn, tee Harrow 

Cakes and lamps of bronze, from Downs (Ire¬ 
land), 153. Unilifirld (Wales), 140. 
Meldreth (Cambs.), 138, Roseberry Top- 
ping (Yorks.), 150, Stogursey (Somerset), 
140, Wilmington (Sussex), 140, Wor¬ 
thing (Sussex), 140; of copper, from 
Heaohy Head (Sussex), 149, Ebbs Fleet 
i Kent), 149. Harty, Isle of (Kent). 
148, Shooburv (Essex), 146. Stogursey 
(Somerset), 140 

Vallera, name of the Roman town of, found on 
an inscription at Silcliestcr (Hants.), 207, 
216 

Cambridge, Earl of, tee Plantagenet, Richard 

Cambridge, church of the Holy Sepulchre at, 
180 

Camera, Geoffrey de, 348 

Cantclupe, George, 503 ; Joan, 539 

Canterbury Cathedral, wooden effigy in, 497. 537 

Cartaro, Mario, view of the Villa d'Kate pub. 
liahod by, 222 

Castor and Pollux, statues of, at the Villa 
d’Estc, 225, 231 

Cauldhamc (Scotland), bronze age remain» I 
found at, 141 

Cauldrons mid cauldron rings, bronze, from 
Daiduff (Scotland), 150; Dnddingston 
(Scotland), 151; Kilkerrnn (Scotland), 
150; Meldreth (Cambs.), 138; Poolcwe 
(Scotland), 153 


Cavaeeppi, Paolo, 239 

Cawthom (Yorks.), bronze age remains fouud at, 

123 

Cead walla, charter of, 553 
(’cits, tee Axes 

Ccrbcros, statue of. nt the Villa d'Este, 241 
Ceres, statues of. nt the Villa il'Este, 228. 231. 
234 

Chalice, silver, ut Krcmsmiinster, 359 
(.hulk objects : disc, found at Broodstairs 
(Kent), 435; loom-weight, found nt 
Broadstnirn, 4211 

Chamberlain. Amabel, 523 ; Sir Richard, 523 
Champagne, Blanche de. wooden effigy of, 491 
C ha worth, Maud, 541; Patrick, 541 
Cherburgh (France), 167 

Chew Magna (Somerset ), wooden effigy at, 493- 
494. 509, 519, 546 
Chevne, Robert, 509 

(■binramonti, Museo. statue from the Villa 
d’Este in. 239 

China, burial customs in, 377 
Chisels, bronze, from Broad ward (Hereford), 
147; Meldreth (Cambs.), 138; Plymstock 
(Devon), 132, 462; Reach Fen (Cambs.), 
146; Wallingford (Berks.). 144; Wcstow 
• Yorks.), 150; Yattendon (Berks.), 138 
Cholmeley, Jane, 517, 529 ; Margaret, 517, 529 ; 
Sir Roger, 517, 529 

Cibber, Caius Gabriel, sculptor, 405, 406, 407 ; 
Colley. 406 

Cist, cup-marked, at Letham, near Perth (Scot¬ 
land), 109 

Clan* family, wooden effigies of, 501, 529 
Clasps, gold, found near Bclfnst (Irelnnd), 153 
Cleigh (Scotland), bronze ago remains found at, 

124 

Clerc, Edmund, brass to, 513 
Clerkcnwell (Middsx.), church of the Knights 
Hospital lei's at, 180 

Clifford (Hereford), wooden effigy nt, 496, 536 
Clifton-iieyues (Bucks,), wooden effigies nt 488 

492,501,505,511,523,524 

Clink, the manor or liberty of, 405 
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Coblinm, Margaret, 512, 527; Reginald, Lord 
Cobham, 512, 527 

Coburg Museum, bronze mirror in, 337 
Cochin China, funeral ceremonies in, 376 
Coffins, wooden, of the bronze age, found at 
Gristhorpe (Yorlw,), 107 ; Hove (Sussex), 
118: Winfcrbonm Stoke (Wilts.), 122 
Coins: British, found at I’lymontli ( Devon), 331; 
Roman, at Basing House (Hants.), 553, 
Cam-wont (Mon.), 566, 567, 572, 574, 575, 
576, 577, 579, 582, Plymouth (Devon), 
331, Silchester 4 Hants.), 478. 479, 480, 
481; Saxon, at Caerwent (Mon.), 577 
Colchester (Essex). bronze mirror found at, 338 
Collars, iron, found at Caerwent (Mon.), 566 
Collegium jierrijriuoi uni, inscriptions recording, 
816 

Colteonard (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 128 

Collesaie (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 110 

Colman, John, master of the college at Arundel, 
66,83 

Colne, Karl’s (Essex), wooden effigies formerly 
at, 489, 530. 531 

Colqnhoun, James, 410; Patrick, 40*9; Sir 
Patrick, 410 

Colyton (Devon), bronze age remains found at, 
132 

Comb, band, bone, fonnd at Broadstairs (Kent), 
429 

('ouibmartin, Margaret, 541; Sir William, wooden 
effigy of, 502, 541 

Compton, William, Kurl of Northampton. 326; 
device of, 284 

Conduits, in Bloomsbury, Clmpel Street, 347. 
Queen Square, 347; Highbury, 351; 
Lamb’s, 355; Ludlow Castle. 316 ; Penton- 
vitle, 351 

Constaus, coins of, 479 

Constantine, sculptured head of, at the Villa 
d’Estc, 241 

Constantini, Vincenzo, 240 
Constantins, secretary of Attila, 382 


Cook, Richard, inn-keeper at Ospringe, 165 
Cooper, I)r. John, 600 

Copper Age, in Great Britain and Ireland, 99 
Copper implements, objects, and weapons: awl, 
from Kilbannon (Ireland), 129 ; axes, from 
Birr (Ireland), 180, Cullinugh (Ireland), 
129, Kibannon (Ireland). 129; cakes and 
lumps, from Benchy Head (Sussex), 149. 
Ebbs Fleet (Kent;, 147. Harty. Isle cf 
(Kent), 148, Shoebury (Essex), 146, 
Stoguraey (Somerset), 140; daggers, fmiu 
Birr (Ireland). 130. Killmnnon (Ireland), 
129; halbeit, from Birr (Ireland), 130 
Cord round neck of vessel, found at Silehestcj 
(Hants.), 481 

Cornwall, Edmund, wmsleii effigy of. 513. 545 ; 
Sir Thomas, 513. 545 

Cornwall, East, the stone cineles of, H. St 
GxoRar. Gust on. 1; the Pomacre circle, 
33: the Ljenze circle, 29; the Stannon 
circle, 86: the Stripple stones, 1; the 
Trip|H?t stones, 25 ; oomjmrative notes on 
the five circles, 39 

Cowlam (Yorks.), bronze sge remains found at, 
106 

Cramjis, iron, found at Broadstairs (Kent), 42*- 
C’reke, Sir John, brass to. 500 
Crendon (Buck*.), manor of, 325 
Crvsacre, Sir Peicival. 551 ; Sir Thomas, wooden 
effigy of, 494, 507. 551 

Crescent band, bronze, fonnd at Balmaelellan 
(Scotland), 334 

Cricbie (Scotland), bronze age remains found at. 
125 

Croce, Fabio, description of the Villa d’Este by, 

Cromwell, Oliver, storms Basing House, 563 
Cross, gold, fonnd at Dcsbomugh (Nortbnnts.), 
329 

Croxton, John, 167 

Croydon (Surrey), bronze spear-heud fonnd at, 
460 

Culliuagk (Irelnnd), bronze age remains found 
at, 129 
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Culpeper, Sir Alexander, and wife, wooden 
effigies of, 514, 537, 538 

Culvert, in Basing House (Hants.), 558 

Ctunberlow (Herts.), bronze age remains found 
at, 147 

Cumlongan (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 472 

Cup-and-Ring Carvings, some remarks on their 
classification and a new suggestion as to 
their origin and meaning, W. Palet 
Baildox, F.S.A., on, 361; classification of, 
362; origin and meaning of, 365 ; at Ilklcy 
(Yorks.), 364, 365, 370, 378. Letham, near 
Perth (Scotland), 109 

Cupid, statues of, at the Villa d’Este, 235, 236 

Cups; amlwr, from Hove (Sussex), 118; bronze, 
from Colchester (Essex), 338. Plymouth 
(Dovon), 331; gold, from Rillaton (Corn- 
wall), 102; Kimmerulge shale, from Far¬ 
way (Devon), 125 

Cybelo, statue of, at the Villa d’Este. 238 


D. 

Duggers: bronze, from Aldbourne (Wilts.), 118, 
Angrowse (Cornwall), 125, Arreton Down 
(Islo of Wight). 118, 133, 462, Anchtcr- 
honsc (Scotland), 127. Aylcsford (Kent), 

124, Blnckwaterfoot (Scotland), 124, 
Blewbury (Berks.), 102, Brigmilston 
( Wilts.), 119, Bntterwick (Yorks.), 122, 
Cawthorn (Yorks.), 123, C'leigh (Scot¬ 
land), 124. Collcssie (Scotland), 111. 
Cnmberlow (Herts.), 147, Dowris (Ire¬ 
land), 153, End Low (Derby), 117, 
Farwuy (Devon), 125, Oarrowby Wold 
11 orkii.), 123, Gorton Slack (Yorks.), 
123, Gristhorpe (Yorks.), 107, Harting- 
ton (Derby), 102. 103, Helportliorpc 
(Yorks.), 108, Hinton Down (Wilts.), 

125, Houdngton (Wilts.), 120, Hove 
(Snssex). 118, Italy 159, Kelly thorpe 


Daggers— continued. 

(Yorks.), 108, Kennet, East (Wilts.). 
103, Letham (Scotland), 109, Men- 
Down (Wilts.), 105, Normanton (Wilts.), 
120, Nottingham, 139. Overton Hill 
(Wilts.), 121, Parwich Moor (Derby), 
103, Plymstock (Devon), 132, 462, Rhos- 
nesney (Wales), 135, Rillaton (Cornwall), 
102, Ronndway Down (Wilts.), 105, Scl- 
wood (Wilts.), 112. Sketraw (Scotland), 
124, Snownhill (Glonc.), 118, 443. 461, 
Teddington (Middsx.), 112, Thorndon 
(Soli.), 149, Towthorpe (Yorks.), 123. 
V ilmington (Sussex). 140, Winterboum 
Stoke (Wilts.), 122, 125, Wiutcrslow 
(Wilts.), 106, Winwick (Lane.), 110; 
copper, from Birr (Ireland), 130, Kil- 
bannon (Ireland), 129 

Dalbier, Colonel, siege of Basing House by, 
562 

Daldaff (Scotland), bronze age remains found at. 

150 

Dalmatia, Roman inscription found in, 217 
Dalton, O. M., M.A., F.S.A., on a silver bowl 
and cover of the ninth or tenth cent ary, 
357; on a Persian silver dish of the fourth 
century, 381 

Dnmoys, Sir Roland Ie, wooden effigy of, 508, 

5-15 

Danbury (Essex), wooden effigies at, 501, 529, 
530 

Dauby North Moors (Yorks.), bronze age remains 
found on, 112 

D Angle, Sir Guichard, Earl of Huntingdon, 
account of, 163; inventory of goods stolen 
from, 164, 165 
Darnelly, Richard, 403 
D’Aubernoun, Sir John, brass to, 506 
Davis, Constance Agnes, 538; Sir Roger, 538 
Dean Water (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found at, 472 
Deane, Captain, 563 

Deeping, Market (Line.), wooden effigy formerly 
nt, 490, 538 
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Deer’s horn objects: hammer, from Lain bourn 
(Berk*.), 109; implements, from Hnddon 
Field (Derby). 102; ring, from Gristhorpe 
(Yorks.), 107 

Dene. Sir Thomas, 67. 70, 82, 83, 86 
Denmark, model house* found in interments in, 
377 

Dennington (Suff.), effigy at, 166 
Derby. All Saints, wooden effigy at, 488, 497, 
514. 525, 526 

Deshorough (Northants.), bronze brooch found 
at, 345 ; bronze mirror found at, 329, 
338; gold necklace and cross fonnd at, 
329 

D’Este, Cardinal Alessandro. 229; Cardinal 
Ippolito, 221, 223, 229; Cardinal Luigi. 
229; Cardinal Rinaldo, 230 
Dewell, John, 393 

Diann, statues of. at the Villa d’Este, 22.5, 227 
Dillington, Ann, 535; Anthony. 535 
Diptych, ivory, in the treasury at St. Gall. 358 
Disc*- bronze, from Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, 
Harty, Isle of (Kent), 148; chalk, from 
Broadstairs (Kent). 435 

Dish, silver, Persian, of the fourth century, 
O. M. Ditto ji, M.A.. F.8.A., on. 381 
Dodford (Northants.), wooden effigy at, 493, 511, 
542 

Dogget. John, Ixqtmt of, 78, 93 
Donington, Castle (Leic.), brass at, 513 
Dore, Abbey (Hereford), wooden effigy formerly 
at, 489, 520, 537 

Douglas (Scotland), bronze age remains fonnd nt, 
472 

Dover (Kent), church of the Knight* Templars 
at, 179 

Down, Wost (Devon), wooden effigy at, 489. 490. 
526 

Downs (Ireland), bronze age remain* fonnd at, 
153, 463 

Dozmarc Pool (Cornwall), stone implement* 
found at, 11 

Drains, fonnd at Caerwent (Mon.), 577; Sil- 
cheater (Hants.), 201 


Drake. Sir Francis, 391 

Drill, see Awl 

Drogo, the saernmentary of, 358 

Dublin county (Ireland), bronze spear-head 
found in, 471 

Duchet, Clande, view of the Villa d'Este pub¬ 
lished by. 222 

Duddingston (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found at, 151 

Dudley, John, bequests of, 72, 78, 87, 93 

Dunfierth (Ireland), bronze age remains found 
at. 129 

Dnrhnra, St. Giles, wooden effigy at, 493, 518, 
528 


E 

Eagle, White, Order of, 166 

Eagles, badges of. It 14, 165, 1*56 

Ear-ring* or pendants, bronze, found at Cowlarn 
(York*.), 1<>*5; Migdale (Scotland), 129 

Earthwork*, of Basing House (Hants.), 555 

Eaton-undcr-Haywood (Salop), wooden effigy at. 
498. 545 

Ebbcrston (Yorks.), bronze age remain* found 
at, 150 

Ebbs Fleet (Kent), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 147 

Edenderty (Ireland), wooden spcar-slmft found 
at, 467 

Edinburgh (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 152 

Edington Burtlo (Somerset), bronze age remains 
fountl at, 134 

Edmnnd, King, grant by, 554 

Edynll, Henry, master of the college at Arundel. 

65,82 

Effigies, stone, monumental, at Aldworth (Berks.), 
509; Ashwelthorpe (Norf.), 166; Birkin 
(York*.), 498; Dennington (Snff.), 16*5; 
Ereall. Higli (Salop), 5*H; Exeter Cathe¬ 
dral, 497: Hereford Cathedral, 497 ; 
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Effigies— mntimiMi. 

Lowick (NorthanU.), lt>6; Piddletown 
(Dorset), .M3; Salisbury Cathedral, 491, 
500; Thnrlnston (Lcic.), 49K; Towcestor 
(Northants.), 520; Walk worth (North- 
ants.), 507 ; York Minster, 507 
Effigies, wooden, monumental, in England and 
Wales, Airurn C. Fbvk», Ph.I)., F.S.A., 
on, 497; topographical list of, 521 ; at 
Abergavenny (Wales), 493. 499, 503, 
539; Alderton (Northants.). 502, 541; 
Allorton Mauloverer ( Yorks,), 505 ; Ash¬ 
ton (Northunts.), 505, 541 ; Ash well 
(Rutland),505, 544: Auckland (Durham), 
505, 527; Ayot St. Lawrence (Herts.), 
489, 537; lUddow, Little (Essex), 498, 
500, 511, 531 ; Banhniii (Norf.), 493, 
505, 544); Dorkhaui (Berks), 512, 521; 
Baraborough (Yorks.), 49-1. 507, 551 ; 
Ben-ington (Salop). 494, 501, 545 ; Boxted 
(Stiff.), 518, 548; Binding (Isle of Wight), 
493, 500,519,535; Brnncepcth (Durham), 
512, 514, 527 ; Braybrooke (Northants.), 
500, 506, 541 ; Brecon (Wales), 489, 515, 
516, 522, 523; Bures (Suff.), 494, 504, 
548 : Burford (Salop), 493, 513, 514, 545 ; 
Durglifield (Berks.), 505, 521 : Canterbury 
Cathedral, 497, 537 ; Chew Magna 
(Somerset), 493, 494, 509. 519, 546; 
Clifford (Hereford), 496, 536 ; Clifton 
Keynes (Buck*.). 488. 492. 501, 505, 511, 
523, 524; Colne, Earl's (Essex), 489, 530, 
531; Danbnry (Essex), 501, 529, 530; 
Hel ping, Market (Line.), 490. 538 ; 
Derby, 488. 497, 514, 525, 526; Dodford 
(Northants.), 493. 511.542; Dope, Abbey 
(Hereford), 489, 520, 537; Down, West 
(Devon), 489. 496. 526; Durham, 493, 
518, 528; Eaton-under-Haywood (Salop), 
498, 545; Elmstead (Essex). 488, 501. 531; 
Englefield (Berks.), 402. 511, 521 ; Ercall, 
High (Salop), 4<K), 546; Fersfield (Norf.), 
488, 493, <>(H, 540; France, 520; Gatcnmbe 
(Isle of Wight), 494. 496, 536; Clayton 


Effigies— amt i until. 

(Northants.), 505, 542; Germany, 519 
Gloueeater Cathedral. 488, 494. 499. 500 
501, 533; Cloudburst (Kent), 49-1, 514 
537, 538; Greatham (Durham), 489, 528 
Heveninghant (Suff.), 190, 508, 549 
Higham, Cold (Northants.), 508, 542 
Hildenham (Cambs), 505, 511, 524 
Holdenby (Northants.), 490, 543 ; Horkes 
ley. Little (Essex), 501, 511, 532; Ireland 
520; Italy. 519; Laxton (Notts.), 500 
511. .'>44; Leighs, Little (Essex), 48>« 

497, 532; Marele, Much (Hereford), 48S 

498, 499, 536; Messing (Essex), 489. 533 
Midsomer Nortou (Somerset), 494, 547 
Millom (Cuinb.), 5U8, ;>25 : Paulespuiy 
(Northants ), 506, 512. 543; Pitchford 
(Salop), 500, 514. 546; Radeliff-on-Trent 
(Notts.), 490; St. Bees (Cumb.), 525: 
Sherborne. Monks' (Hants.), 501, 534; 
Slyndon (Sussex), 515, 550; Sod bury, 
Old (Cilouc.), 534; Soilthacre (Norf,), 
508, 540; Southwark. 495, 500, 550; 
Spain, 519; Sparsholt (Berks.), 508, 512. 
521. 522; Staindrop (Durham), 517, 528; 
Tawstock (Devon), 488, 512, 526; Thorn¬ 
hill (Yorks.), 514. 551, 552; Thrnxton 
(Hants.), 518, 534; Tickeucote (Rutland), 

508, 545; Westminster Abbey. 488, 491, 
4!*9, 502, 514, 538, 539; We*tou-undrr- 
Lyznrd (Staffs.), 503, <>47; Whorltou 
(Yorks.), 504, 551 ; Wingfield (Suff.), 

509, <>49, 550; Woodford (Northants.), 
493,502, oil, 544; Won* bo rough ( Yorks.), 
493, 514, 515, 516, 552 

Egypt, burial customs in, 377 
Eleanor of Gaicnne, t^uecu of Henry II.. wooden 
effigy of, 520 

Elizabeth, (Jueen, arms of, on Ludlow Castle. 
268 

Elking, Henry, 407 ; Martin, 407, 408 
Elmstead (Essex), wooden effigy at, 488, 501. 
531 

Elys. William, inn-keeper at Harrow. 175 
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Enamelled objects: bracelets, bronze, from Pljr- 
mouth (Devon), 331 ; brooch, silver, from 
Binilip (Glonc.), 342; mirrors, bronze, 
from Birdlip (Glonc.), 333, Warden, Old 
(Beds.), 334: seal box, bronze, from 
Silchestor (Hants.), 480 

End Bow (Derby), bronze age remains found 
ut, 117 

Engletield (Berks.), wooden effigy at, 41*2, oil, 
521 

Ercall. John, 546 ; Sir William, 546 
Ercall. High (Salop.), stone effigy at, 504; wooden 
effigy formerly at, 490, 546 
Eritli (Kent), bronze age remains found nt, 464 
Esquimaux, htirinl customs of. 377 
Ethelnod, grant to, 554 
Ethel red. King of the West Saxons, 553 
Europe, Central and South, use of iron in, 154, 
155 

Everingham, Adam, 500, 511, 54-4; Margaret, 
wooden effigy of, 500, 511, 544 
Ewnge, definition of, 174 

Exeter (Dovon), castle of, 323: effigy in cathe¬ 
dral church of. 497 


F. 

Fairford (Glonc.), painted glass at, 599 

Falrnnl family, wooden effigy of a member of, 
525 

Fanshnwe, Sir Richard, 40-1 

Farnese, Cardinal Alrssaudro. 229 

Farway (Devon), bronze age remains found at, 
110, 125. 136 

Faun, statues of. at the \ ilia d Este, 234, ll.tt, 
236 

Fellowcs, Sir John, 401 

Fcrnaere stone circle (Cornwall), description 
of, 34; description of the stones, 50: 
direction of hills and other circles in 
vicinity of, 3-4; outlying stone, 35; posi¬ 
tion of circle, 33 

VOh. LXI. 5 D 


Ferrers, Sir William, 325 

Ferrules, bronze, found at Broad ward (Here¬ 
ford), 147; Guilsfield (Wales), 140; 
Hartv, Isle of (Keut), 148; Nvttleham 
(Bine.), 139; Nottingham, 139; Pant- 
y-maen (Wales), 140; Wallington 
(Northumh.), 139 

Fersfield (Norf.), wooden effigy at, 488.41*3,504, 
540 

Fibula, rer Brooch 

Filliol family, wooden effigies of members of, 
511 

Fireplaces, found at SiIcheater (Hants.), 203 
Fitch, John, 398 

Fitznlnn. Beatrice. Countess of Arundel, 75. 77. 
78. 83. 91, 92, 93; Henry, Earl of 
Arundel. 64; Joan, Countess of Arundel, 
70. 7t, 76. 86. 87 ; John, Earl of Arundel, 
69, extract from will of, 81; Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, founder of the college at 
Arundel, 62, list of jewels and ornaments 
devised by. 79, will of, 62, 77 ; Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, 64, 75. 94; William, 
Earl of Arutulol, 76, 94 
Fitzrichard, Osborn, 323, 324 
Fjalkinge (Sweden), bronze age remains fonnd at, 
156 

Flakes, Hint, found at Broadstairs (Kent), 4111 ; 
Cowlatn( Yorks.), 106; (rristhorpe( Yorks.), 
107; Scarborough (Yorks.), 113; Stripplc 
stones (Cornwall), 10, 11, 12. 14. 24; 
Teddington (Middsx.), 112 
Flint, see Stone implements 

Fogliotts, Ubcrto, description of the Villa d’Este 
by. 222 

Fontovrault (France), woodon effigy at, 520 
Forfar (Scotlaud), bronze age remains found at, 
152 

Fox, George Edward, death of, 473 
France, bronze age period in, 154 
French, John, parson of Bittle Beighs (Essex), 
497, 532 
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Frtkr, Alfred C.. Ph.D., F.S.A.. on wooden 
monumental effigies in England and Wales. 
487 

Paynes, definition of, 176 


0 . 

Gaillard, ChAtcau (France/. 167 
Games family, wooden effigies of. 489, 515, 522. 
523 

Gaines, Ann, 522; Eleanor, 528; John, 522; 

Thomas, 523 ; W i 11 inm. 522 
Garrowby Wold (Yorks.). bronze sgc remains 
found at. 123 

Garton Slack (Yorks.), bronse age remains fonnd 
at, 123 

Gascoigne, Sir Bernard, 397; Sir Henry, 517. 
529 

Gatemuhe (Isle of Wight), wooden effigy at, 
494, 496. 536 

“ Gandeamus," manic of, in painted glass in the 
Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 585 
Guyton, Sir Philip, wooden effigy of, 605. 542 
Gayton (Northants.), wooden effigy at. 505, 542 
Geucra, Peter of, 325 

Generille, Geoffrey de, 325 : Joan do, 325; Peter 
de, 325 

George, Saint, clasp with image of, 165. 166 
Germany, brotuo age period in south. 154, 156; 

model liooses found in interments in, 377 
“Gho*t-houses," a suggestion to explain the 
cup-und-ring earrings. 373 
Gibson, David, 167 ; Richard, 167 
Giaxe. George, portrait of, 390 
Glass objects; beads, from Belbury Camp 
(Dorset), 336; object, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 479; vessels, from Plymouth 
< Devon), 331; window glass, from Caer- 
went (Mon.), 337 

Glass, pointed, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, 583, description of, 601; at 
Pail-ford (Oloue.), 599 


Glastonbury (Somerset), bronze mirror found at, 

337 

“Gloria in Excelsis," music of, in painted glass 
in the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 595 

Gloucester Cathedral, wooden effigy in. 488. 494, 
499, 500, 501, 533 

Gogar (Scotland), bronre age remains found at. 

141 

Gold objects: bracelets, from Beacbv Head 
(Sussex). 149, Grnntj Fen (Cambs.). 131, 
Largo, Lower (Scotland), 142, Unjuhart 
(Scotland), 141 : clasp, from Belfast 
(Ireland), 153; cross, front Desborough 
(Northants.), 329; cup, from Rillaton 
(Cornwall), 102; lunettes, from Duntierth 
(Ireland), 130, Harlyn (Cornwall), 128, 
Sonthside (Scotland), 129 ; necklace, from 
Desborough (Northants.). 329; orna¬ 
ments, from Xormauton (Wilts.), 120; 
rings, from Baltneshanner (Scotland). 152 

Goudhtirst (Kent), wooden effigies at. 4!»4. 514, 
537. 538 

Gouges, bronze, found at Downs (Ireland), 153; 
(iuilsHcld (Wales). 140; Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 148; Hon (Kent), 148: Mclbourtt 
(Cambs.), 146; Meldn-th (Cambs.), 138; 
Mnnndh-mnr (Scotland). 141 ; Rouch Fen 
(Cambs.), 146; Rose bo try Topping 
(Yorks.), IftO; Stogursey (Somerset), 
140; Thorndou (Stiff./. 149; Wallingford 
(Berks.) 144; Westow (Yorks), 160; 
Yattcndon (Berks.), 138 

Grav. H. St. Geokob. on the stone circles of East 

Cornwall, 1 

Grentham Hospital (Durham), wooden effigy 
formerly in, 489, 528 

Green, Amabel, 523; Sir Henry, 523; Ralph, 
tomb of. 166 

Greeuland. burial customs in, 377 

GHKF.vwr.Li., Rkt.Wii.U4M, D.C.L.. F.H S., F.S.A., 
and William Parker Hkewis.ou the origin, 
evolution, and classification of the bronze 
spear-head in Great Britain and Ireland, 
439 
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Oregon- XIII.. Pope. visit of. to the Villa d'Este, 
229 

Gregory XV*., Pope, 230 

Gremlon, John, person of Westboru, 07. 84 

Gresham. Sir Thomas, 390 

Gristhorpe (Yorks.). bronze age remains found 
at. 107 

Orunty Fen (Cambs.). bronze "g< remains found 
in, 131 

Guernsey, 1 <17 

Guilxfield (Wales), bronze age remains found at, 
140. 463. 472 


H. 

Haddon Field (Derby), bronze age remains found 
at, 102 

Hadrian, bust of. at the Villa d'Este, 237; ex¬ 
cavations on the site of the villa of. 228: 
statue of. at thp Villa d'Este, 228 

Halberts: bronze, found at Kingnrth (Scotland), 
128, Slnie (Scotland). 129, Wnodlawu 
(Ireland). 129; copper,from Birr(lretnnd), 
130 

Halton Moor (Lane.), silver l»owl found at, 359 

Hamuiera ; bronze, found at Dowria (Irvland), 
153, Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 147, Harty, Isle 
of (Kent), 148. Beach Fen (Cauibs.), 146. 
Rosebcrry Topping (Yorks.), 150, latinton 
(Somerset), 139, Thomdon (Suff.). 149; 
deer's honi, found at Lambouru (Berks.). 
109; stone, found on Danby North Moors 
(Yorks.). 112, Kennel. Eusl (Wilts.), 103, 
Lambouru (Berks.), 109. Normanton 
(Wilts.), 120, Rolston Field (Wilt**.), 122. 
Set wood (Wilts.), 112, Skelton Moor* 
(Yorks.), 113, Throwley (Derby), 112, 
Towthorpo (Yorks), 123. Upton Level 
(Wilts.), 105. Wilsford (Wilts.). 122, 
Winwick (Lane.), 110 

Hampton Court, terra-cotta roundels at. 564 

Uaneok, John, 167 

5 


llnnkford. Sir Richard, 512,526; Thomasin, 512, 
526 

Hanseatic League, arms of. 405 
Hansmau, Rieliard, 167 

Uznnv. Chaklch Fkbof.hu . on the music In the 
painted glass of the windows in the Beau¬ 
champ chapel at Warwick. 583 
lluiv. statue of, at the Villa d'Este. 238 
Harlyn (Cornwall), bronze age remains found at. 
128 

Harrow (Middsx.), burglary at, 175 
Harsick, Sir Alexander, wooden effigy of, 508, 
540 

Hartington (Derby), bronze age remains fori ml 
at. 102 

Harty, Isle of (Kent), bronze ago remains found 
' at, 147 

Hustings, Henry. Baron Hastings. 539; Sir John, 
Baron Bcrgavenny, wooden effigy of, 493, 
499, 503. 539 

Hatfield, William of, effigy of, 507 
Uauteville, Geoffrey, 509. 546 ; Sir John, 494, 
509. 546 

llavol&nd,-, 396 

Hav curitu'. F., M.A.. LL.D., F.S.A., on three 
tn&i'ri]>tii>UK found at Si leiic*ter (Unlit*.), 
215 

Hearths, found at Silchester ( Hants.). 204, 209, 
481 

Heath. Jobu, wooden effigy of, 493, 518, 528 
Heath oote, Anne, 401; Augusta Utica, 409; Sir 
Gilbert, 40l ; Josiah Eylea, 409 
Heathery Burn Cave (Durham), bronze age 
remains found in, 146, 453, 463 
Hecate, statue of, at the Villu d'Este. 228 
llelder, Edward, 407 
llctdt, Johann, 31*5 

Helperthorpe (Yorks.), bronze age remains 
found at, 108 

llelyon, Sir Hugh, wooden effigy of. 498. 499, 
536 

Henry V„ kiug of England, wooden effigy of. 
' 488. 491, 538 

Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem. 179 
9 
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Heraldry: arms of the Hanseatic League, 405, 
on gateway of Lndlow Castle, 268; crest 
of Boncompagni family, 229; device of 
William Compton, Earl of Northampton, 
284 

Herbert, William. Earl of Pembroke, 826. 327 
Hercules, statues of, at the Villa d Este. 224. 

225, 231, 236, 239, 241 
Hereford Cathedral, effigy in, 497 
Heveningham, Elizabeth. 549; Sir John. 508. 
549 

Heveningham (Buff.), wooden effigies at, 490. 
508, 549 

Ueywood, John Pemberton. 410 
Higham. Cold (Xorthants). wooden effigy at, 
508, 542 

Highbury, the White Conduit in. 351 
Hildorshnm (Combs.), wooden effigies at, 505, 
511, 524 

Hildesheim (Germany), wooden effigy at, 519 
flintlesham (Suff.), bronze age remains found 
at, 471 

Hinton Down (Wilts.), bronze ago remains found 
at, 125 

Hipponoe, statue of, at the Villa d'Este, 229 
Hoddeadon, Christopher, governor of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, 393 
Hofhcim (Germany), brooch found at, 344 
Hohcnlnhe. Cardinal, 241 

Holbein, Hans, pictures painted for the hall of 
the Steelyard by, 390 
Holdenby, Robert, wooden effigy of, 543 
Holdenby (Northanta.), wooden effigy formerly 
at, 490, 543 

Hollingbnry Hill (Sussex), bronze age remains 
found on, 135 

Homing ton (Wilts.), bronze nge remains found 
at, 120 

Hoo (Kent), bronze age remains found at, 148 
Hops, W. H. St. Johx, if. A., on an inventory of 
the goods of the collegiate ehurrh of the 
Holy Trinity, Amndel, 61; on the round 
church of the Knights Templars at 
Temple Bruer (Line.), 177 ; on excavations 


Hope, W. H. St. Jons—continued. 

on the site of the Roman city at Silchoster 
(Hants.), in 1907, 199, in 1908, 473; on 
the castle of Ludlow, 257; on the ancient 
topography of the town of Lndlow 
(Salop.), 383 

Hoppmann. Johann Gcrliurd von, 402, 407 

Horkesley, Sir William, 501, 511, 532 

Horkesley, Little (Essex), wooden effigies at, 
501, 511, 532 

Uorse-sboc, iron, fonnd at Basing House ( Hants.), 
564 

Hottentots, burial customs of, 377 

Hove (Sussex), bronze age remains found at, lib 

Hoop, Alpeed E., F.S.A., Thomas Ashbt, 
D.Litt., F.S.A., and Fbaxk Kixo on 
excavations at Caerwent (Mon.), in 1907 
and 1909, 565 

Huddleston family, wooden effigy of n member 
of, 508, 525 

Human remains : fonnd at Aldbourne (Wilts.), 
118; Angrowse (Cornwall), 125; Arras 
(Yorks.), 335; Auditor house (Scotland), 
127; Aylusford (Kent), 124; Bnlblnir 
(Scotland), 137; Birdlip (Glouo.), 331; 
Bowerhouses (Scotland), 14-4; Hrosdstaira 
(Kent). 428, 429. 430, 4:46, 437; Butter- 
wick (Yorks.), 122; Cawthoni (Yorks.), 
123; Collessic (Scotland), 111; Cowlnni 
(Yorks.), 100; Criehie (Scotland). 125; 
Dan by North Moors (Yorks.), 112; End 
Low (Derby), 117; Forwav (Dovon), 
110, 125, 136; Garrowbv Wold (Yorks.), 
123; Garton Slack (Yorks.), 123; Gris- 
thorpe (Yorks.), 107; Haddon Field 
(Derby), 102; Hartington (Derby), 102, 
103; Helperthorpe (Yorks.), 108; Hinton 
Down (Wilts.), 125; Homingtnn (Wilts.), 
120; Uoro (Sussex), 118; Kellythorpe 
(Yorks.), 108; Kennel, East (Wilts.), 
103; Killylea* (Ireland). 138; Lamhoum 
(Berks), 109; Lawpnrk (Scotland), 137; 
Lothnrn (Scotland), 109; Magdalen 
Bridge (Scotland), 137; Mere Down 
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Human remains— continued. 

(Wilts.), 105; Middleton (Derby), 103; 
Minning Low (Derby), 103; Moot Low 
(Derby), 116; Newlands (Scotland), 1+4; 
Normanton (Wilts.), 130; Overton Hill 
(Wilts.), 131; Parwioh Moor (Derby), 
103; Plymouth (Devon), 831: Preston 
Tower (Seotlnnd), 136: Rolaton Field 
(Wilt*.), 123; Ronndway Down (Wilts.), 
105; St. Andrew’s (Scotland), 136; 
Scarborough (Yorks.), 113; Sclwood 
(Wilts.), 112; Silchcstor (Hants.), 214; 
Skelton Moors (Yorks.), 113; Snowshill 
(Olono.), 118. 461; Swell. Nether (Gloua), 
136; Teddingtou (Middss.), 112; Temple 
Broer (Line.), 186. 107; Throwley 

(Derby), 112; Towtliorpc (Yorks.), 123; 
Upton Lovel (Wilts.), 105; Willerby 
(Yorks.). 108; Wilsford (Wilts.), 122, 
125, 136: Winterbouru Stoke (Wilts.), 
122, 125; Winterslow (Wilu.), 106; 

Winwick (Lane.), 110; Youlgrave (Derby), 
103; surrounded by fern leaves, 103; 
wrapped in bides, 103, 107; with vegetable 
substance and foliage, 107 
Hunt, Nicholas. 68, 85 

Huntingdon. Earl of, see D’Angle, Sir Guichard 
Hurd. Howard, C.E., on a Lato-Ccltio village 
near Dnmpton Gap, Broadstairs, 427 
Hygiein, statue of, at the Villa d'Este, 224 
Hygons, Edward, master of the college at 
Arundel, 65 

Hypocnunts, found at Caorwent (Mon.), 574; 
Silehfster (Hants.), 303, 205, 477, 478, 

481 


I. 

Ilkley (Yorks.), cup-and-ring* ■•awing* at, 364, 
365, 370. 378 

Inachis, statue of, at the Villa d’Este, 229 
Ince (Lane.), statues from the Villa d'Este at, 
237, 238 


Inscriptions: on gateway of Ludlow Castle 
(Salop.), 268; Roman, at or from Caer- 
went (Mon.), 217. Dalmatia, 217, Marboch 
(Germany), 216, Oehringcn (Germany), 
216, Silchcster (Hants.), 207, F. Haver- 
riELD, M.A.. LL.D., F.SJL. on, 215, on a 
silver seal top fonnd at, 485, Soulosse 
(Vosges), 216, Voorburg (Holland), 217 
Inventories: of goods found in the possession of 
Brother John Rnndolf, 166; of the goods 
of the collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity, Arundel (Sussex), 61; of goods 
stolen from Sir Guichard D'Angle, Earl 
of Huntingdon, 163, from Sir John do 
Boys. 175; of the statues at the Villa 
d’Este. Tivoli, 242, 243, 253, 255 
Ireland, Richard. 167 

Ireland, bronse spear-heads found in, 455, 468, 
471, 472 

Iron, early use of. in Europe, 154, 155 
Iron objects: anchor, from Belbury Camp (Dorset), 
336; arrow-beads, from Plymouth (Devon), 
331 ; bar*, from Belbury Camp, 336 ; 
collars, from Caerwent (Mon.), 566; 
cramps, from Brondstairs (Kent), 428 ; 
door pivot, from Caerwent (Mon.), 575; 
hone-shoe, from Basing House (Hants.), 
564; knives, from Plymouth (Devon), 
331: mirrors, from Arras (Yorks.), 335; 
shears, from Plymouth (Devon), 331; 
spear-heads, from Broadstairs (Kent), 
430. 435, Uintou Down (Wilts.), 125; 
tools, from Belbury Camp (Dorset), 338 
Isis, bend of a statue of, at the Villa d'Este, 228 
laraol, stones of, 174 

Italy, bromto weapons from, 156, 159; model 
houses found in interments in, 377 ; nsa 
of iron in central and northern, 155 
Ivory objects: diptych, at St Gall. 358; pin, 
from Winterbourn Stoke (Wilts.). 125; 
uncertain use, from Winterbourn, 125; 
vases with vine scrolls, 358 
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J. 

Jacobsen. Ann. 401, chancery proceeding* by, 
4^11. will of, 407; Anno Eleonora, 401 ; 
Heinrich, 400, 401; Hester. 402; Jacob, 
896, 308, ItW, k*2. inonumcni of, 412; 
Sir Jacob, 401, 407, chancery proceeding 
bv. 417 ; Peter, 396; Theodore, 398, 899, 
4410, 401, 40/, 4oH, chancery proceedings 
by. 417, port mi t of, 400. will of, 409. 424: 
Theodore Baltlm/nr. 401. 401* 

Japan, burial customs in. 877 
Javelin, «ee Spear.bead 

Jersey, 107; sepulchral slab at St. Peter's, 87!* 
Jet object*: bends, from Bulmeshauucr (Scot¬ 
land!. 152, Birdiip (Clone.). 882. l’arwich 
Moor (Derby;, 103, Upton Level (Wilts.), 
10*5; buttons, front Butterwick (Yorks.), 
122, Cowlnm (York*.), 106, Migdale 
(Scotland), 129; pieces, front Cowlam 
(Yorks.), 106: ring, front Upton Level 
(Wilt*.), 106 

Jets from costings, bronze, found at Ebbs Fleet 
(Kent), 147; Stognrsey (Somerset), 140; 
Westow (York*.), 150 

Jewels, list of, in possession of Brother John 
itandolf, 16!*; stolen front Sir Goicltnrd 
D’Angle, Karl of Huntingdon, 164, 165. 
166; stolen from Sir John tie Boys, 175 
Joan of Navarre, Queen of Kngland. 166. 167, 
168 

John of Beverley, Saint, image of, 61*. 85 
Johnson, Robert, *ub-dt-au of All Saints, Derby, 
497, 525, 526 
Julia Mamnn, 217 

Julia Pia. statue of. at the Villa d'Kstv, 2:48 
Juno, statue of. at the Villa d'Kstc, 281, 283, 
2!i8 

Jupiter, statues of. at the Villa d'Kste, 230. 238, 
234. 236. 238 

Jutland, silver bowls found in, 359 


K. 

Kellylhot-pe (Yorks.), bronttc age remains found 
at, 108 

Kcmpc, Sir Anthony, wooden effigy of, 515, 
550 

Keiuict. Hast (Wilts.), bronze age remains found 
at, 103 

Kere, Robert, parson of Little l^ighs (Essex), 
497, 532 

Keynes, llawise, wooden effigy of, 493. 511. 542; 
Sir Robert, 542 

Kilbattnon (Ireland), bronze age- remains fount) 
at. 129 

Kilkermn (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at. 150 

Killy low* (Ireland), bronze age remains found at, 
138 

Kimineridge shale objects: bracelets front Hroud- 
stairs (Kent), 429; cup, from Farwuy 
(Devon), 125 

Ktxa, Frank, Thomas Ashbt, D.Litt., F.S.A.,and 
Alzhed E. Heron. F.S.A., on excavations 
at Cacrwent (Mon.), in 1907 und I9M9. 
565 

Kingurth (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 128 

Kirk Park (Scotlund), bronze age lemuius found 
ai, 144 

Knife-handle, bronze, found at Birdlip (Glouo,), 
332 

Knives and razors, bronze, found at Bnlhlair 
fScotland). 137, Bowcrhousca (Scotland), 
144, Dowria (Inland), 153, 463, Ebbs 
Fleet (Kent), 147. Harty, Isle of (Kent), 
148, Hoo (Kent), 148, Lambourn (Berks.), 
109, Lnwpark (Scotland), 137, Magdalen 
Bridge (Scotland). 137, Mcldretli (Cantbs.), 
138, Plymouth (Devon), 881, Reach Fun 
(Cambs.), 14*5, St. Andrew’s (.Scotland). 
130, Shanwcll (Scotland), 137, Stogursev 
(Somerset), 140, Swell, Nether (Clone.). 
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Knives— continual. 

138, Taunton (Somerset), 139, Walling- 
ford (Berks.), 1+4, Yattcndon (Berks.), 
138; stone, found at Butterwick (Yorks.), 
122, Willerby (Yorks.), 108; wooden, 
found at Gristhorpe (Yorks.), 107 
Kremsmilnster. ctinlice at, 3.19 


L. 

Liuilnnd, silver bowls found in, 3.19 

Lacy, Emma do, 32.1; Gilbert de. 325: Hugh de. 
324, 325; Margaret de, 325; Matilda de. 
325; Roger de, 323. 324 

Ij»frrry, Antoine, views of the Villa d'Este pub¬ 
lished by. 221, 222 

I*akenheath (Snff.), bronze spearhead with pin 
found at, 468 

Lamb. William, conduit built by. 355 

Iiftniboum (Berks.), bronze age remains fonnd 
at. 109 

Lamps. Roman, found at Caerwent (Mon.). 582 

Lancaster, Earl of, »ee Plantagenet. Henry 

Langermann. Heinrich, 391 

Largo. Lower (Scotland), bronze ngr r em a in s 
found at. 142 

Late-Celtic remains; foond at Arras (Yorks.). 
335; Balmaolcllan (Scotland). -‘534; Bel- 
bury Camp (Dorset), 335; Billericay 
(Essex). 337; Birdlip (Glouc.), 331. 341 ; 
Broadstairs (Kent), 427. 432. 435; Col¬ 
chester (Eases), 338; Desborough 
(Northants.), 329. 338; Glastonbury 

(Somerset), 337; Portland, Isle of, 336; 
Plymouth i Devon), 330; Rivcnhall 
(Essex), 337; St. Kovcrne (Cornwall). 
330; Warden. Old (Beds ). 333; Wey¬ 
mouth (Dorset). 339 

Latimer, Christian. 540 ; Sir Thomas le. wooden 
effigy of, .100, 50(5. 541 ; Sir William, 540 

Lawpark (Scotland), bronxe age remains found 
at. 137 


(137 

l.nxton (Notts.), woodou effigy at. 500. 511. 544 
l^ead, strips of. found at Caerwent (Mon.). 567 
Leazr stone circle (Cornwall), description of, 31; 
description of the stones, 49 ; direction of 
hills and other circles in vicinity of, 31 ; 
outlying monoliths, 31; position of the 
circle, 29 

Ledn. statue of. at the Villa d’Este, 231, 239 
laughs, Little (Essex), wooden effigy at, 488, 
497. 532 

Leland, John, note on Temple Bruur by, 181 
Lotnkuel, Johann, 399 

Let ham, near Perth (Scotland), bronze age 
remains found at, 1W* 

Leveson, Sir Richard. 392 

Ligorio, Pino, architect of the Villa d'Este, 228; 

description of Hadrian’s villa by, 228 
Limoges, John of, 491, 49!* 

Lire (Bralmnt), cloth of, 17(5 
Llantisiliu (Wales), bronze age remains fonnd 
at. 472 

London: All Hallows the Great. 394. pulpit of, 
413, screen of, 411; Bloomsbury, Chapel 
Street, the White Condnit in, and its 
connexion with the Grey Friars’ water 
system, PiitLir Norman, LL.D , Trkasi kks, 
and Ernest A. Manx on, 347; Christ’s 
Hospital, plan of the water supply of, in 
167(5, 353, 5156; Grey Friars, register of, 
5547. water system of, 348: Highbury, the 
White Condnit in, 351; Holborn, church 
of the Templars in. 178 ; lamb's Conduit, 
355 ; Pentonville, the White Condnit in, 
351 ; the Steelyard, the later history of, 
PiitLir Normax. LL.D. Treasurhr on.389, 
chancery proceedings relating to, 417, 
423, illustrations of, 414; the Temple 
church, 179 

Longespee, William, tomb of. 491, 500 
Loom-weights, chalk, flint, and pottery, fonnd mi 
B roadstairs (Kent), 429, 430 
Lou, Sir Philip le. wooden effigy of, 505, 541 
Lough On (Ireland), bronze age remains found 
in. 486. 470 
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Lowick (Nortkants.), effigies at, 166 
Lucy, Anthony. Lord Lucy, wooden effigy of, 
469, 525 

Ludlow (Snlop.), the castle of, W. H. St. Joun 
Hope, M.A.. on, 257, arms »u the entrance 
gate, 268, chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, 
180, 271, chapel of St. Peter, 264, tho 
conduit. 310, the curtain wall, 200, 276, 
description of, from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian library, 326, entrance to the 
inner bailey, 2*57, external features of, 
317, the garderobe tower, 204, the great 
chamber, 289, the great hall, 276, the 
great tower or keep. 304, court of, 301, 
history of, 323, the iuuer bailey, 259, 267, 
inscriptions on the entrance gate, 268, the 
judges’ apartments, 271, the kitchen, 300, 
the laundry. 271, lodgings to east of great 
chamber block, 2tH, the outer bailey, 259, 
the onter gatehouse, 259, tho oven tower, 
303, 321, the porter's lodge, 262, postern 
door, 260, tho postern tower, 321, the 
prison. 262, the solar block, 261, tower at 
north-east corner of innor bailey, 298, 
tower on west side of onter bailey, 265, 
the well, 304; the town of, the ancient 
topography of, W H. St. Joux Hnpr.. 
M.A.. on. 383, tho castle. 384, the gates, 
386, the streets, 384, the walls, 384 
Lunettes, gold, found at Dunfierth (Ireland), 
130; Harlyn (Cornwall), 128; Sonth. 
side (Scotland), 129 
Lydo (Hereford), manor of, 324 
LyoU, A. II.. 203, 210, 477, 481, 485, 568, 577; 
note on the specimens of wood found at 
Silchester ( Hants.) by, 212 
Lyons, Sir John, effigy of. 307 


U 

Muentwrog (Wales), bronze ago remains found 
at, 462 


Magdalen Bridge (Scotland), bronze age remains 
fonnd at, 137 

Magheru (Ireland), stone mould for casting 
bronze spear-heads found at, 467 
Muiano, Giovanni, 564 

Maidens (Scotland), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 128 

Malagnsy, burial customs of, 377 
Maxs, Kbxist A., and Normas, Philip, LL.D., 
Tui.asdhek, on tho White Condnit, Chapel 
Street, Bloomsbnry, nnd its connexion with 
the Grey Friars’ water system, 3-47 
Mantes (France), 167 
Mantovani. Giuseppi, 240; Maria. *240 
Mnpleste&d. Little (Essex), church of the Knights 
Hospitallers ut, 180 

Mar bach (Germany), Roman inscriptions found 
at, 216 

Marble, grey, beads of, found at Birdlip (Glouc.), 
332 

Marbnry (Cheshire), statues from the Villa 
d'Este at, 237.238 

March, Karl of, Mortimer, Edmond ; Roger 
Marelc, Mach (Hereford), wooden effigy at, 488. 
496, 499, 536 

Mars, statue of, at tho Villa d’Este. 225. 238 
Marshall. Marmuduke, 397 
Martin family, effigy of a member of, 513 
Martini, Luigi, 240 

Matlock (Derby), bronze age remains found at, 
471 

Mntzcn, George, 399 

Mel bourn (Catnbs.), bronze age remains found at, 
1 46 

Meldreth (Cambs.), bronze age remains fonnd st, 
138 

Mercury, statue of, at thu Villa d'Este, 238 
Mere Down (Wilt*.), bronze age remains found 
on, 105 

Meriden (Warw.), effigy at, 512 
Merton, Walter of, bishop of Rochester, tomb of, 
491 

Messing, Sir William, wooden effigy of, 489, 
533 
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Homing (Ew.es), wooden effigy formerly at, 489, 
533 

Middleton (Derby), bronze age remains found at, 
103 

Middleton (Yorks.), bronze age remains found at, 
472 

Midsomer Norton (Somerset), wooden effigy at, 
494. 547 

Migdule (Scotland), bronze age remains found nt. 
129 

Millom (Comb ), w.Miden effigy at. 508, 525 

Milton, John, 403 

Minning Low (Derby), bronze age remains found 
at. 103 

Mirrors and mirror-handles : bronze, of the Late- 
Celtic period, found at Balmaclcllun 
(Scotland), 334, lie I bury Camp (Dorset), 
336. Billericay (Essex). 337, Binllip 
(tilouc.), 332, Colchester (Essex), 338, 
De* borough (Northanta.), 329. 3:18. 

Glastonbury (Somerset). :137, Plymouth 
(Devon), 331, Portland, Isle of, 33»i, 
Itivenhall (Essex). 3:17. St. Koveme 
(Cornwall), :130, unknown localities, 339, 
Warden, Old (Beds.), 333, Weymouth 
(Dorset), 339; iron, found at Arras 
(York*.), 335 

Modena, Dnko Rroole Ill. of. 238, 239; Duko 
Francesco I. of, 230; Duke Francesco II. 
of, 230; Duke Francesco III. of, 238; 
Prince of, 232 

Modeun, statues from the Villa d'Este at, 238 

Muller, Bartold, 395 

Monadh-mor (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found at, 141 

Moni. L., description of the Villa d'Este by, 228 

Montagu, Colonel, 563 

MoxTKLif#, Du. Obcak, Uos. F.S.A., on the 
chronology- of the British Bronze Age, 97 

Montfort, John de, Duke of Brittany. 166 

Montgomery, Kogcr, Earl of Montgomery, 61, 
323 

Moot Low (Derby), bronze age remains found 


More, John, letter of, 394 

Morgan, Elinor. 523; John, 523; Sir John. 402 

MOrigen (Switzerland), bronze spear-head found 
at, 465 

Morrison, Charles, 410 

Mortimer, Anne, 325; Edmond, Earl of March, 
325 ; Kogcr. Earl of March, 264, 325 

Mosaic pavements, found nt Silchester (Hants. >. 
204, 207, 483; at Venice. St. Mark's. 358 

Moulds: bronze, for axes, found at Harty. Isle of 
(Kent), 147, Wilmington (Snssex), 140, 
for gouges, found at Harty, Isle of, 147; 
clsy, for spear-heads, found at Whitpark 
Bay (Ireland), 465; stone, for spear-heads, 
found in Anglesca. 455, 466. Ballymena 
(Irvlnnd), 467. Lough Gnr (Ireland), 466, 
Maghem (Ireland), 467, Omagh (Ireland). 
446, 464. 465 

Mounts, bronze, found in Bclbury Camp (Dor¬ 
set). 336 

Mundy, John, sti bin aster of the collide at 
Arnndel. 93 

Music, in the painted glass of the windows in 
the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, 
CiiAHLEs Fbkderic Ha kpt on, 58:1; nt 
Fairford (Glonc.), 599 


N. 

Naples, king of, 2X. 

Necklace: bend, found nt Binllip (Glove.), 332; 
bronze, found at Braadstaim (Kent), 438 ; 
gold, found at Deshorough (Nort hunts. i,329 
Nele. John, master of the college nt Arundel, 78. 
93.94 

Nettlehnm (Line.), bronze age remains found at. 
139, 462 

Neville, Anne, 512, 521 ; Henry, Karl of West¬ 
morland, and wives, wooden effigies of. 
517, o28, 529: Kalph, Earl of Westmor¬ 
land. and wife, wooden effigies of, 512, 
527; Richard, Earl of Warwick, 584; 
Thomas, 512, 521 
K 
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Newark (Notts.), bronze spear-head found at, 
453; castle of, 323 

Newbury (Berks.), bronze age remains found at, 
471 

Newlands (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 144 

Newton, E. T., 485, 577; note on the animal 
remains found at Silcheater (Hants.) by. 
213 

Nicholas. Sir Edward, 397 
Niello, early use of, 360 
Nile, statues of, at the Villa d'Esto, 233, 237 
Nine Stones (Cornwall), stone circle of, 9 
Norfolk, Duchess of. see Brotherton, Margaret 
of, 77 

Nonius, Philip, LL.D., Tueahuukk, on the later 
liistoiy of the Steelyard in London, 389 
Nouux, Philip, LL.D.. TuEAsrsER, and Mass, 
Ekskst A., on the White Condnit, Chapel 
Street, Bloomsbury, nnd its connexion 
with the Grey Friars’ water system, 347 
Normanton (Wilts,), bronze age remains found 
at. 120 

Norris, Sir John. 391 

Northampton. Earl of, we Compton, William 
Northampton, church of the Holy Sepulchre at. 

180 

Nottingham (Notts.), bronze age remains found 
at, 139 

Nymph, atatue of, at the Villa d’Esto, 236 

0 . 

Oban (Scotland), bronze age remains found at, 
127 

Oohringen (Germany), Roman inscription found 
at, 216 

Oglander, George, wooden effigy of, 519, 535 . 
Sir John, wooden effigy „f, 500, 519, 535 : 
Sir William, wooden effigy of. 519, 535 
Oliver, Rev. G„ account of Temple Hruer by 
182 ' 

Omagh (Ireland), stone moulds for easting 
bronze spear-heads found at, 446, 464, 465 


O’Neill, Daniel, 397 
Osprynge < Kent), robbery at, 164 
Ousby (Cutnb.), wooden effigy at, 501, 525 
Overton Hill (Wilts.), bronze age remains found 
at, 120 

Oyster shells, found st Caerwent (Mon.), 567, 
579 


P. 

Pacetti, Vincenzo, 239 
Palmer, Sir Geoffrey, 397 
Palstaves, see Axes 

Pan, statue of, at the Villa d’Este. 234 
Pandora, statue of, at the Villa d’Este, 228, 229 
Pnntanelli, Sebastiano, 238 

Pnnt-y-niaeu (Wales), bronze age remains found 
at, 140 

Paris, the Louvre, statues from the Villa d’Este 
in, 239; woollen effigy in, 401 
Parwich Moor (Derby), bronze age remains 
found at. 103 

Paston. Elizabeth, 514, 551 
l*atc*hull. Sir John, wooden effigy of. 508. 542 
Panlesptuy (Nm thants.), wooden effigies at 
506, 512, 543 

Paulet, John, 554; Sir William, Mar,,uoss of 
Winchester, 554, 555 

I nveley, Sir Lawrence, and wife, wooden effigies 
of, 506, 512, 543 
Peak (Derby), castle of, 323 
Pebble, polished slate, found at Middleton 
(Derby), 103 

1 eckham, John, archbishop of Canterbury, 
wooden effigy of, 497, 501, 537 
Peol (Isle of Man), bronze age remain* found at, 
472 

Pkkba, C. It., M.A., Skcsstakv, on the excava¬ 
tion of the site of Basing House (Hants. 1 , 
553 

Pelham, Sir John, 168 

Pembroke. Earl of, w Herbert, William ; 
Valence, William of 
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Pentouville, the White Conduit in, 351 
Pepyr. Richard, 167 
Pcpya, Samuel, 354 

Pfnc, Etienne du, new of the Villa d’Estc 
engraved by, 221 
Peru in, silver dish from, 381 
Peterson, Dr.. 404 
Pevornage, Andreas, «j00 

Phallus, bronze, found at Silchester, (Hants.), 
485 

Phelip, Sir William, Lord Burdolf, effigy of, 166 
Phillpotu, Lady Elizabeth. woodeu effigy of, 518 
531 

Philosopher, statue of, at the Villa d’Kste, 237 
Piddletown (Dorset), effigy at, 513 
Pigeon-house, at Basing House (Hants.), 559 
Pile (Sweden), bronze age remains found at, 160 
Piles, wooden, found at Silehester (Hunts. ). 203. 
212 

Pins: bone, found at (iristhorpe (Yorks.), 107. 
Silchester (Hants.), 479, 485, Throwley 
(Derby), 112, Wilsford (Wilts.), 125: 
brunze. found nt Dowris (Ireland), 153, 
Edinburgh (Scotland), 152, Minning Is>w 
(Derby), 103, Scarborough (Yorks.), 113, 
Skye, Isle of (Scotland). 152, Sn»>w*liill 
(Glouo.), 118, 461, Tnrves (Scotland). 
141, Taunton (Somerset), 139; ivory, 
found at Winterboum Stoko (Wilts.), 125 
Pi lanes i, (>. It., description of the Villa d'Estc 
by, 223 

Pitchford, Sir John, wooden effigy of, 488, 500, 
546 

Pitchford (Salop), wooden effigy at, 500, 514. 
546 

Pits, found at Broudatair* (Kent), 430, 431, 
•435, Plymouth (Devon), 331. Silchester 
(Hunts.), 202, 210, 477.482; of mnsonrv 
in Baaing House (Hants.), 557 
Pivot, door, iron, found at Coerweut (Mon.), 
575 

Plant remains of the Roman period, found at 
Cnerwent (Mon.), 568, 577; Silchester 
(Hants.), 210, 213, 485 


Pluntagenet, Eleanor. 62: Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster, 62; Richard, Duke of York, 325; 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 325 

Plate, flat, bronze, found at Rose berry Topping 
(Yorks.). 150 

Piute, inventory of, belonging to the collegiate 
church at Arundel. 67, 84; list of. stolen 
from Sir John dr Boys. 175 

Pluto, statue of, at the Villn d'Este, £42 

Plymouth (Devon), bronze mirror und other 
objects found at, 330 

Plymstock (Devon), bronze age remains found 
at. 132, 455. -Mil, 462, 471 

Pole. Michncl de la, Earl of Suffolk, and Countess, 
wooden effigies of, 506, 549. 550 

Poleman, Basil!. 392 

Polov, William, and wife, wooden effigies of, 518, 
548 

Pollard family, wooden effigy of a member of, 
505. 527 

Poolewc (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 153 

Part, Adam de, 554; Henry do, 534, 554; Hugh 
de, grant to, 554; John de. grant by, 554; 
Sir John, 501. 534 

Portland, isle of, bronze minor found in, 336 

Potters" names, Roman, found at Bmndataim 
(Kent). -436, 437. 438; Cnerwent (Mon.), 
579 

Pottery: Bronze Age, found at Angrowse (Corn¬ 
wall), 125, Bnlblair (Scotland), 137, 
Balnieslmnner (Scotland), 152. Bower- 
houses (Scotland), 144, Colleaaic (Scot¬ 
land). 112, Crichie (Scotland), 126, 127, 
Cuwlnm (Yorks.), 106, Farway (Devon), 
110, Haddon Field (Derby), 102, Homing- 
ton (Wilts.), 120, Kellytborpo (Yorks.), 

108. Kennct. East (Wilts.), 103. Killyles* 
(Ireland), 138, Isimbourn (Berks.), 

109, Lawpark (Scotland), 137, Magdalen 
Bridge (Scotland), 137, Minning Low 
(Derby), 103, Rowlands (Scotlund), 144. 
Oban (Scotland), 127, Roundway Down 
(Wilta.), 105, SL Andrew's (Scotland), 
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Pottery— contimuxi. 

136, Scarborough (Yorks.), 113, Shan well 
(Scotland), 137, Shocbury (Essex), 146. 
Skelton Moors (Yorks.), 113, Swell, 
Nether (Clone.), 136, Throwley (Derby), 
112, WiDerby (Yorks.), 106, Wilmington 
(Sussex), 140, Winterliourn Stoke (Wilts.), 
122, Winteralow (Wilts.), 106. Win wick 
(Lane.), 110, Worthing (Sussex), 140, 
Yonlgrav© (Derby), 103; late-Celtie, found 
at Broadstairs (Kent), 427, 429, 430, 431, 
432, 434, 435, Colchester (Essex), 338, 
Plymouth (Devon), 331; medieval and 
later, found nt Basing House (Hants.), 
555, 564; Roman, found at Billericay 
(Essex), 338, Broadstairs (Kent), 432, 
436. 437, 438, Caerwent (Mon.), 567, 568. 
•'75, 579, 581, 582, Silchcstcr (Hants.), 
210, 477-482 

Poyniugs, Constance, 554; Sir Luke do. 554; Sir 
Thomas do, 554 

I’rain, Colonel, report on basket-work found at 
Silcheatcr by, 477 : i-eport on cord, 481 
Preston Tower (Scotland), bronze nge remains 
found at, 1:16 

Price, Frederick Coorge Hilton, death of, 473 
Priscus, account of Attila's silver plate by, 382 
Proserpine, statue of, at the Villa d’Kste, 232 
Prudde, John, glazier, 58-1 
Psyche, statue of, at the Villa d'Kste, 230, 235 
Pnnch, bronze, found at Bench Fen (Camba.), 
146 

Pvritca, iron, fonnd at Angrowse (Cornwnll), 
125 


Q 

Quantock Hills (Somerset), bronze age remains 
found on, 135 

(Queensland, ghost ceremonies of the natives of, 
377 

(Querns, found at Balmoclellan (8cotlnnd), 334; 
Broadstairs (Kent), 4'10 


(Quy-cum-Stow (Carol*.), bronze age remains 
found at, 472 


R. 

Kadcliff-un-Trcut (Notts.), wooden effigy 
formerly at, 490 

Randolf. Brother John, account of, 167 ; confes¬ 
sion of, 167; death of, 168; inventory of 
goods found in the possession of, 166. 169 
Rapier, see Sword 

Rattles, bronze, found at Downs (Ireland). 153 
Razors, see Knives 

Re, Antonio del, description of the Villa d'Kste 
by. 222 

Reach Fen (Cainbs.), bronze nge remains found 
at, 146 

Rede. William, bishop of Chichester, 71, 79, 86 
Reid, Clement, 210, 485, 568 
He villas, Diego, diary of, 235 
Reynell, John. 405 

Keynes family, wooden effigies of, 501, 505, 511, 
523, 524 

Keynes, Sir Ralph, 501, 511, 523 
Rhosuesney (Wales), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 135 

Riclu-rann, Sir Walter, 84 
Richmond (Yorks.), castle of. 307, 323 
Riddisham, Elizabeth, 549; Sir John, 549 
Rillaton (Cornwall), bronze nge remains found 
at, 102 

Ring, linger, bronze, fonnd at Silchcstcr (Hants.), 
481 

Rings: bone, found at Normunton (Wilts.), 120. 
Wilsford (Wilts.), 125; bronze, found at 
Auchtcrtyr© (Scotland). 141, Balmes- 
htinner (Scotland), 152, Kirdlip (Glows.), 
332, Edinburgh (Scotland), 152, Kdington 
Burtle (Somerset), 134, Garton Slack 
(Yorks.), 123, Hnlliugbury Hill (Sussex), 
135, Melbourn (Cambs.), 146. Monadh- 
mor (Scotland), 141, Pan tv mac n (Wales), 
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Kings— rontimuxl. 

140, Puolcwe (Scotland), 153, St. Kevcrne 
(Cornwall), 330, Tannton (Sotnerart), 139; 
gold, found at llalmeshanner (Scotland), 
152; horn, fonnd at Gristhorpc (York*.), 
107; jet. fonnd at Upton hovel (Wilt*.), 
106 

Riveuhali l Kiwi), bronze mirror found at, 337 
Kiver*goddcss, statue of, at the Villa d'Este, 
237 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, wooden effigy of, 
488, 494, 499, 500, 501, 583 
Hockley, Sir Roger, wooden effigy of, 514, 552: 
Sir Thomas, 552 

Rolston Field (Wilt*.), bronze ago remains found 
at, 122 

Roman remains at or from. Rasing House 
(Hants.), 553 ; Birrens (Scotland), 379 : 
Broadstairs (Kent), 432, 436, 437, 438; 
Cncrwcnt (Mon.), 217, 565; Dalmatia, 
217: Marbaeh (Germany), 216; Oohriugen 
(Germany). 216; Silelicster (Hants.), 199, 
473 ; Soulossc (Vosges), 216 ; Voorburg 
(Holland), 217 

Rome, stncco representation of, at the Villa 
d’Este, 226 

Koncoue. Francesco, 224 

Rose berry Topping (Yorlcs.), bronze age remains 
found at, 150 

Rouge, found at Glastonbury (Somerset), 337 
Rough Tor (Cornwall), stone implements found 
on, 40 

Roundel, torra-cotta, with bust of Roman em|>eror, 
found at Basing House (Hants.), 564 ; 
Hampton Court, 564 

Round way Down (Wilts.), bronze ago remain* 
fonnd on, 105 

Rubbing stones, fonnd at Dowris (Ireland), 153; 

Upton Love! (Wilts.), 105 
Russell, Sir K.. 67. 84 


S. 

Sadeler, John, engraving bv, 600 
St. Andrew's (Scotland), bronze age remains 
fonnd at, 136 

St. Bees (Cnmh.), wooden effigy formerly at, 525 
St, Clere, zee Clare 

St. Gall, ivory diptych in the treasury at. 358 
St. John, Edmund, 554; Isabel. 554; John. Baron 
St. John, 554 ; Mabel de, 554; Margaret, 
554; Robert de, 555 

St. Kevernu (Cornwall), bronze mirror and other 
objects found at, 330 
St. Philibert. John de, 554 

Salisbury (Wilts.), plan of, 387; tomb in cat hedral 
church of. 491, 500 
Salmon, Thomas, bd|ncst of, 75. 89 
Santon Downham (Norf.), bronze objects found 
at, 334 

Sapor II., figure of, on a silver dish, 381 
Sarcophagi, at the Villa d'Este, 237. 238. 241 
Saturn, atatne of, at the Villa d'Este, 234 
Satyr, statue of, at the Villa d'Esie, 227, 233 
Sari lie. Sir John, and wive*, wooden effigies of, 
514, 551, 552 

Saws, flint, fonnd at Towthorjm (Yorks.), 123 
Scabbard-end. see Sword-chapc 
Scarborough (York*.), bronze age remains found 
near, 113 

Scipio, Qutntua Caccilius Pins Metellus, 226 
Scotland, bronze age remains found in, 471, 472 
Scrapers, flint, fonnd at Cowlaiu (Yorks.), 106 ; 
Parwich Moor (Derby), 103; Towthorpe 
(Yorks.), 123; Willcrbjf (Yorks.), 108 
Sculptures, classical, in the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, 219 

Seal of -Elfrie of Hampshire, 358 
Seal box, bronze enamelled, found at Silchcstcr 
(Hants.), 480 

Seal top, silver, inacrilied, fonnd at Silchestcr 
(Hants ). 485 

Seasons, the, statues of, at the Villa d'Este, 233 
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Seez (France), abbey of St. .Martin at, til 
Sol wood (Wilts.), bronze age remains found at, 
112 

Sent* Fauna, statue of. at the Villa d'Katv, 2311, 
236 

Sepulchral slab, at St. Peter’s, Jersey, 37®; 

Roman, found at Birrcns (Scotland), 379 
Severn* Alexander, Kmperor, 217 
Sima, Alice, 518, 54$ : Edmund, 548 
Sbanwoll (Scotland), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 137 

Shears, iron, found at Plymouth (Devon), 331 
Sherborne Prion,- (Kant*.), grant to, 554; 

wooden effigy in, 501, 534 
Sberbotinie, Robert, bishop of Chichester, ti4 
Shorwood. Richard, 398 

Shields, bronze, found at Atlienry (hrland), 
153; Reith (Scotland). 150 ; Thames 
river, 148; Tctholm (Scotland), 153 
Shoebury (Essex), bronze age remains found at, 
146 

Siam, burial customs in, 377 
Sickles, bronze, found at Ebbs Fleet (Kent), 
147, Edington Hurtle (Somerset). 134, 
Taunton (Somerset), 139 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 326; arms of, on Ludlow 
castle, 2tJ8; work of, at Ludlow castle, 
259, 262, 263, 264, 266. 275, 299. 316, 
321 

Silebcster (Hants.;, excavations on the site of 
the Roman city at, W. H. Sr. Joiix Hoi k, 
M.A., on, in 1907. 199; in 1908, 473; 
animal remains from, 213. 480; archi¬ 
tectural remains from. 207, 474 ; basilica, 
site of, filled in, 474; basket-work from, 
477; block plan of |K>rtions excavated up 
to 1907, 215, 1908, 486; bone objects 
from, 479, 485 ; bronze ohjectn from, 480, 
481, 485 ; coins from, 478, 479. 480, 481; 
cord round neck of vessel front. 481 ; 
drains at. 201 ; cast gate of, 474; fire¬ 
places at. 203; glass object from. 479; 
hearths at. 204, 209, 481; hninan remains I 


Silchester— continued. 

from. 214; livpucausts at, 203, 205, 477. 
478, 481; inscriptiona from, F. Havcr- 
mu>, M.A.. LL.D., F.S.A., on. 215; 
Intula XXVIIr., buildings in. 199; Fn/tuli i 
XXIX., buildings in, 476; Iutula XXXV., 
buildings in, 202; Iu*ula XXXVI., build¬ 
ings in, 479; lutnla XXXVII., buildings 
in, 483; mosaic pavements at, 204. 207, 
483; piles, wooden, at, 203,212; pits at. 
202, 210, 477, 478, 479, 480. 481, 482; 
plnnt remains from, 210, 213,485; pottery 
from, 210, 477, 478, 479, 480, 481, 482; 
seal top, silver, inscribed, from. 485; 
statuary from, 208; street to east gate 
at. 484: tank, wooden, at, 201; temple 
at, 206, 474; turret at south-east corner 
nf wall at, 483; wall plaster from, 480; 
wells, wooden-lined, nt, 202, 2t)4. 212. 
213, 477; whetstones from, 485; wicker¬ 
work at, 213; wooden vessel from, 478; 
woods, specimens of, notes on, 212 

Silvanua, silversmith, 382 

Stiver objects: bowl, found on Hatton Moor 
(Lane.), 359; bowl and cover, of the 
ninth or tenth century. 357; brooch, 
found at Hirdlip (Glouc.), 332. 341 ; 
chalice, nt Kremsmunstcr, 359; dish. 
Persian, of the fourth century. 381; 
seal top. inscribed, Roman, found at 
Silchester (Hants.), 485 

Stlvostre, Israel, description tif the Villa d’Kste 
by. 223 

Sirmitim. enpturo of. 382 

Skeletons, mm Human remains 

Skelton Moors (York*.), bronze age remains 
found on, 113 

Skericoru, John, 167 : Nicholas. 167 

Skotraw (Scotland), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 124 

Skifvnrp (Sweden), bronze age remnins found 
at. 160 

Skye. Isle of (Scotland), bronze age remains 
found nt. 152 
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Slate object: bracer, found on Round way Down 
(WiHs.), 103 

Slnie (Scotland), bronze ape remains found at. 
128 

Slyndon (Sussex), wooden effigy at. 515, 550 
Smith, J., Challenor. 207, 214. 483 
Smith, Re<iixam> A., B.A., F.S.A., uti n Late- 
Ccltic mirror found at Desborongh 
(Xorthants.), and other mirrors of the 
period. 889 

Smyth. William, bishop of Lincoln, 326 
Snowshill (Glonc.), bronze ape remains found at. 

117, 443, 445, 447, 4411, 471 
Sudbury, Old (Glouc.), wooden effigy nt, 534 
Sonnanno, Leonnrdo, 224 

Soulossi* (Vosges), Roman inscription found at, 
216 

Sonthacrv (Norf.), wooden effigy a«, 51)8, 540 
Sout lunde (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at. 120 

Southwark, St. Saviour’s, wooden effigy at, 495, 
500,550 

Spnrxholt (Berks.), wooden effigies at, 508, 512, 
521. 522 

Spear-head, bronze, the origin, evolution, nnd 
classification of. in Great Britain, and 
Ireland, Rkt. William Grkzxwzi.l, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.S.A.. and Willum Pakkm: 
Bkkw is. on, 439 

S]iear-hcads: bronze found at Aldreth (Cumin.), 
472, Alnwick (Northumb.), 148, Arroton 
Down (Isle of Wight), 445, 4445, 447. 451. 
4452, 471, 472, Atbonry (Ireland), 153, 
Auchtcrtyre (Scotland), 141, Bently, 
Fenny (Dirby), 44)5, 472, Bobo (Ireland), 

471, Broadwurd (Hereford), 147, Burwell 
(Camba.), 471.472. Cauldhatnc (Scotland), 
141, Croydon (Surrey), 44’>0, Cnmlongan 
(Scotland), 472, I)cuu Water (Scotland), 

472, Donglas (Scotland), 472. Dowris 
(Ireland), 153, 483, Dublin county (Ire¬ 
land), 471, Duddingston (Scotland), 151 ; 
Ebbs Floet (Kent), 147, Forfar (Scot- 


Spcar.heads— contimmed. 

land). 152, GniUfield (Wales), 140, 4453. 
472, Heathery Burn cave (Durham), 458, 
Hintlesham (Suff.), 471, Hoo (Kent), 

148, Ireland. 455, 468, 471, 472, Uken- 
heatb (Snff.), 468, Llantisilio (Wales), 
472. Ixmgh Gur (Ireland), 470, Maeut- 
wrog (Wales), 4452, Matlock (Derby), 

471, Meldretli (Camba.), 138, Middleton 
(Yorks), 472, Monadh-mnr (Scotland), 
141, Morigen (Switzerland). 4455, Is’cttlc- 
Imm (Line.), 139, 462, Newark (Notts.), 
453. Newbury (Berks.), 471. Nottingham. 
139, Fant-y-maen (Wales), 140, Peel (Isle 
of Man), 472, Plvuistock (Devon), 455, 
44J1. 462, 471. Reach Fen (Camba.), 146. 
Scotland. 471, 472, Skye, Isle of (Scot¬ 
land). 152, Snowshill (Glouc.), 4455. 445, 
147. 461, 471. Stibbord (Norf.), 139. 4452. 
Stogursey (Somerset), 1441, Stokeferry 
(Norf.), 472, Stow-cum-Quy (Climbs.), 

472. Stratford-le-Bow (Essex),471, Swiff, 
hum Feu (Catubs.), 471, 472, Taunton 
(Somerset), 139, Thames river, 450, 454, 
455. 459, 4415, 4418, 4*59, 470. 472, Thorn- 
don (Stiff.), 149. L'rrny (Scotland), 152. 
Wallington (Northumh.), 139, 4453, West- 
mouth (Ireland), 471, Wl.ithangh (Scot¬ 
land), 471, Whittingham (Northumh.), 

149, 4545, 4655. Wilaford (Wilts.), 136, 
Yat ten don (Berks.), 1.'58, York Museum. 
455, 472; iron, found at Broadstairs 
(Kent), 430. 435, Hinton Down (Wilts.), 
125; stone, found at End Low (Derby), 
117, Grist horpe (York*.), 107, Throw ley 
(Derby), 112, Towthorpe (Yorks.), 123 

Speur-shaft. wooden, found nt Edcnderry (Ire¬ 
land). 467 

Sjionnc. Archdeacon, effigy of, 520 
Stafford, Catherine, 509, 550; Hugh, Earl of. 
509, 550 

Staiudrop (Durham), wooden effigies at, 517. 
528 

Stanley, Andrew, wooden effigy of, 489, 528 
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Stanuon stone circle (Cornwall), description of, 
37; description of the stones. 5;*: direc¬ 
tion of hills and other circles in vicinity 
of, 37; outlying stone, 39: position of 
circle, 3d 

.Statuary, found at Silclu-ster (Hunts ). 20?? 
Staunton, Robert. brass to, 513 
Stennis (Orkney), stone circles of. 4 
Stephens family. wooden effigy of a memlier of. 
534 

Stibium! (Xorf.), bronze age remain* found at. 
139, 462 

Stoguraey (Somerset), bronze nge remains found 
at. 139 

Stoke D'Abcnion (Surrey), brass at, 508 
Stokefcrry (N'orf.), bronze age rvmnins found at. 
472 

Stokesbv (Xorf.), brass nt, 513 
Stone circles of Hast Cornwall, 11. Sr. Georih: 
Giuy on. 1 ; the Fernacre circle, 33; the 
la-azc circle, 29; the Stannon circle. 36; 
the Stripple stones. 1; the Trippet stones, 
25 ; coiupnrativo notes on the five circles, 
39 

Stonehenge (Wilts.), 4, 115 
Stone implement*; found nt Aldbournc (Wilts.). 
118; Broadstairs (Kent), 430. 431, 435; 
Buttcrwick (Yorks.), 122; CowUm 
(Yorks.), 106; Crichie (Scotland). 126; 
Danby. North (Yorks.), 112; Dozmare 
Pool (Cornwall), 11; Eml Low (Derby). 
117; Gruftliorpe (Yorks.), 107: H&ddon 
Field (I)crby), 102; Hnrtington (Derby), 
102, 103; Hove (Susses), 118; Kennel. 
Kaat (Wilts.), 103; [.atnbonrn (Berks.), 
109; Mere Down (Wilts.), 105; Middle- 
ton (Derby), 103; Minning Istw (Derlty), 
103; Nurmanton (Wilts.), 120; Oban 
(Scotland), 127 ; Parwiuh Moor (Derby), 
103; HolsUin Field (Wilts.), 122; Bose- 
berry Topping (Yorks.), 150; Bough 
Tor (Cornwall), 40; Ronndway Down 
(Wilts.), 105; Scarborough (Yorks.). 
113; Selwood (WilU.). 112; Skelton 


Stone implements— continued. 

Moore (Yorks.), 113; Snowshill (Glouc.), 
118, 461; Stripple stones (Cornwall), 10. 
11. 12. 14, 24; Teddington (Middax.). 
112; Throwley (Derby), 112; Tow- 
thorpe (Yorks.), 123; Upton Love! 
(Wilts.), 105; Willerby (Yorks.), 108; 
Wilsford (Wilts.), 122: Winwiok (Lane.). 
110; Youlgrnve (Derby), 103 
Stone objects: moulds fur casting bronze spear¬ 
heads, found in Anglcsea (Wales), 455. 
466, Ballymena (Ireland), 467, Ijongh Gur 
(Ireland), 466. Maghera (Ireland). 467. 
Omagh (Irelnnd), 446. 464.465; «jnerns. 
found nt Ralmnclcllan (Scotland), 334. 
Broadstairs (Kent), 430 

8towford, Sir John, and wife, wooden effigies of, 
489, 496, 526 

Strntford-le-Bow (Essex), brouxe uge remains 
found at, 471 

Stripple stones circle (Cornwall), barrow near. 
2. 42; description of the circle, 4; de¬ 
scription of the stones, 43; direction of 
hills and other circles in the vicinity, 3; 
excavation of the circle, 9; position of tin- 
circle, 1 ; summary and conclusions on, 22 
Stuart, Henry, Prince of Wales, funeral figure 
of, 490 

Suffolk, Earl of, see Pole, Michael de In 
Swafflmm Fen (Catnbs.), bronze age remains 
found in, 471, 472 

Swell, Nether (Glouc.), bronze age remain* 
found nt, 136 

Swingficld (Kent), chnpcl of the Knights Tem¬ 
plars at. 180 

Switzerland, bronze age period in, 154. 156 
Sword-chapes, bronze, found at Caaldhnme 
(Scotland). 141: Ebbcrelon (Yorks.), 150; 
Gogar(Scotland), 141: Guilsfield (Wules), 
140. 463; Reach Feu (Cambs.), 146, 
Stoguraey (Somerset), 140; Tarves (Scot¬ 
land). 141 ; Ynttcndon (Berks.), 138 
Swords and rapiers, bronze, found at Alnwick 
(Xorthtimb.), 148, Bcachy Head (Sussex), 
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Sworth and rapiers— contin’«*i. 

149, Bmadward (Hereford), 147, Cauld- 
hamc (Scotland), 141,Cumbcrlow (Herts.), 

147, Dalduff (Scotland), 150, Dowris (Ire¬ 
land), 153, 403, Duddingston (Scotland), 

151, Ebberston (Yorks.), 150, Ebbs Fleet 
(Kent), 147, Edinburgh (Scotland). 152, 
Germany, South, 156, Gogar (Scotland), 

141, Guilsficld (Wales), 140, 463, Hoo 
(Kent), 148, Italy, 156. Kilkerran (Scot- 
land), 150, Maentrwrog (Wales), 462, 
Meldreth (Cambs.), 138, Monadh-mor 
(Scotland), 141, Nottingham, 139, Pant-y- 
mneu (Wales). 140. Reach Fen (Camhs.), 

146. Shoebury (Essex), 146. Skve, Isle of 
(Scotland), 152, Stogursoy (Somerset), 

140, Switzerland, 156, Tarves (Scotland), 

140. 141, Thames river. 148. Wellington 
(Northumb.), 139, 463. Whittingham 

(Northumb.), 149.463, Yattendon (Berks.), 

138 

T. 

Tame, John, 599 

Tank, wooden, found at Silchestor (Hanta.), 204 

Tarves (Scotland), bronze age remains found at. 

140 

Taasilo, Duke of Bavaria. 359 

Taunton (Somerset), bronze age remains found 
at, 139 

Tawstock (Devon), wooden effigy at, 488, 512, 

520 

Teddington (Middsx.), bronze ago remains found 
at. 112 

Temple, found at Silchestor (Hants.), 206, 474 

Temple Balsall (Warw.), clinpel of the Knights 
Templars at, 180 

Temple Bmer (Line.), the ronnd church of the 
Knighu Templars at, W. H. St. Jobs 
Hons, M.A., on, 177 ; Buck’s engraving of. 
182; excavations at, 186 ; Leland a account 
of, 181; licence to orenollate, 198 -, Rev. 

G. Oliver's occonut of, 182, 196, 197 

5 F 


Templettes, definition of, 176 

Terra-cotta objects: roundel with bust of a 
Roman emperor found at Basing House 
(Hants.), 564; at Hampton Court, 564 
Thames river, bronze age remains found in, 1-48, 
450, 454, 455, 459, 465, 468, 469, 470, 472 
Theodora, coins of, 479 
Theodosius H., embassy from, 382 
Thurudou (Suff.), bronze age remains found at, 
141* 

Thornhill (Yorks.), wooden effigies at, 514, 551, 
552 

Thornton Abbey (Line.), gatehouse of, 308 
Thorpe, Sir Edmund, effigy of, 166 
Threshold stones, found at Caerwent (Mon.), 568, 
571, 574 

Throwloy (Derby), bronze ago remains found at, 
112 

Thruxton (Hants.), wooden effigy at, 518, 534 
Thnriaston (Leic.), effigy at, 41*8 
Thnrloe, John, 403 
Tharsby, Cutbert, 393 

Tiberius, Emperor, coin of, found at Basing 
House (Hants.), 553 

Tiekeucoto (Rutland), wooden effigy at, 508, 545 
Tiles, floor, found at Basing House (Hunts.), 555, 
564 

Tivoli, the Villa d'Este and the collection of 
classical sculptures which it contained, 
Thomas Ashot, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., on, 
219; description of Del Re, 1611, and 
subsequent authorities, 221, 243; descrip¬ 
tions and engravings of, 221 ; documents 
relating to, 221; fountain of the dragons 
at, 229, 230, of the Biochierone, 230, of 
Bacchus, 233, of Proserpine, 232, of the 
swans, 239, of Venus. 231, 233; gurdon 
front of, 231; inventory of statues at, in 
1572, 221. 242; inventories given by Seni, 
255; sale of statue* from, 235; site of, 
226; statues not mentioned in the in¬ 
ventory of 1572,253; stucco representation 
of Romo at, 226; wntor supply of, 230. 
240 
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Tondorgbio (Scot Ih ml), bronze age remains found 
at, 129 

Tony family, wooden effigy of a member of, 502, 
531 

Tony, Lawrence, 531 

Tools: bronze, pointed, fonnd at Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 148; iron, fonnd in Bclbury 
Camp (Dorset), 330 

Toret, 1*14, 105, ltki 

Torques,bronze, fonnd at Bnckland, West (Somer¬ 
set), 133; Kdingtou Burtle (Somerset), 
134; Hullingburv Hill (Sussez), 135 ; 
Quantock Hills (Somerset), 135; Taunton 
(Somerset), 139; Wcdmore (Somerset), 
134 

Tory Island (Ireland), wooden figure at, 519 

Toncbet family, wooden effigy of a member of, 
505, 544 

Toweester (NorthanU.), effigy at, 520 

Towthorpe (Yorks.), bronze age remains found 
at, 123 

Tracey, Sir Humphrey, 495 

Trey Hi, Sir Walter, and Dame h’leannr, wooden 
effigies of, 493, 502, 511, 544 

Triggs, H. Inigo, description of the Villa d'Kste 
by, 228 

Trippct atones circle (Cornwall), description of, 
27; description of the stones, 47; direction 
of hills and other circles in vicinity of, 
27; outlying monoliths, 26; position of 
the circle. 25 

Trumpets, bronze, found at Dowris (Ireland), 
153, 463 

Tudor, Prince Arthur, 326 

Tutilo, tho monk, 358 

Tweezers, bronze, found at Winterbourn Stoke 
(Wilts.), 125 

Tybir, Derick, portrait of, 390 

U. 


Urqiibart (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 141 

Crray (Scot land), bronze ago remains found at, 
152 


V. 

Valence, William of, Earl of Pembroke, wooden 
effigy of, 488, 491, 499, 502. 514, 539 
Volenti, Cardinal. 2145 
Vaughan. Ann, 522; Sir William, 52*2 
Yeldr, Paulas van de, 404 
Venice, St. Mark's, mosaic pavement at, 358 
Vcntnrini, Giovanni Francesco, description of 
the Villa d'Kste by, 223 

Venus, statues of, at the Villa d'Kste, 224, 225, 
229, 231, 233, 234, 239, 241 
Verdun, John «le, 325 ; Theobald de, 325 
Vere family, wooden effigies of members of, 489, 
530, 531 

Vernon, Alice, 514, 551 

Vcrpoortcn, Edell Engell, 401, 409; John Henry, 
401 

Verus, Lucius, bust of, at the Villa d’Este, 
2.37 

\ essels, bronze, found at Balmcshnnncr (Scot¬ 
land), 152; Dowris (Ireland), 153 
Vestal Virgins, statues of, at the Villa d'Este, 
231. 234 

Vestments, inventory of, belonging to the col. 

legiate church at Arundel. 73, 89 
Vine-scrolls, in Early-Christian decorative design, 
358 

Visconti, Giambattista, 239 
Voorburg (Holland), Roman inscription fonnd 
at, 217 

Vos, Martin, drawing by. 600 

Vyne, the (Hants.), renaissance work at, 504 


Upton Lovcl (Wilts.), bronze age remains fonnd 
at, 105 
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W. 

Wachendorff, John, 393 

Wake, Sir Baldwin, wooden effigy of, 489, 
538 

Waller, Sir Hardress, 363 ; Sir William, 562 
W ullingford (Berks.), bronze age remain* found 
at. 144 

W nlliugUm (North umb.), bronze age remain* 
found at, 139, 463 
Wallop, Kobert, 355 

Wall plaster, Roman, found at Caerwent 
(Mon.), 570, 571. 572. 574, 575; Silclu-ster 
(Hants.), 480 
Walton, ilr., 402 

Walwayn, Joau. 336; Thomna, 537 
Warden. Old (Bed*.), bronze minor found at, 
333 

Warknell family, wooden effigy of a member of, 
547 

Work worth (Northanta,), effigy at. 507 
Warren alia* Fyttocke, John, 78, 93 
W arcnne family, wooden effigy of a member of, 
550 

AN arwick, Karl of, *ce Beauchamp, Richard; 
Neville, Richard 

Warwick, the Beauchamp chapel, music in the 
painted glass of the window* in, 583; 
description of the windows, 601 
NVatcr-god, head of, at the Villa d'Estc, 238 
Water pipes, wooden, found at Caerwent (Mon.), 
506 

Weaver, Lawrence, 405 

Wedmoro (Somerset), bronze age remains found 
at, 134 

Wells: in Basing House (Hants.), 556, 559; 
stone-lined, found at Caerwent (Mun.), 
568; wooden-lined, found at Silclicster 
(Hants.), 202,204, 212, 213, 477 
NVeat ley Waterless (Cambe.), brass at, .>06 
Westmeath (Ireland), bronze age remains "found 
at, 471 

Westminster Abbey, wooden effigies in. 488, 491, 
499. 502, 514, 538, 339 


ti-FJ 

Westmorland, Karl of, me Neville, Henry 
Ralph 

NVeston, Sir Hugh, wooden effigy of, 504. 547; 

Sir John, wooden effigy of, 503, 547 
Weston-under-Lyzanl (Stalls.), wooden effigies 
at, 303, 547 

NVestow (Yorks.), bronze age remains fonnd at, 
150 

Weymouth (Dorset), bronze mirror handle fonnd 
at. .339 

Whetstones, found at Broudstuirs (Kent), 431, 
435; Hove (Sussex), 118; Rose berry 
Topping (Yorks.), 150; Silehester 
(Hants.), 485; WOsford (Wats.). 122 
NYhite, William, master of the college at Arundel, 
66, 67, 82, 84 

Whitclocke, Bu 1st rode. 404 
NVhitliaugh (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at. 471 

VYhitpark Bay (Ireland), clay mould for casting 
bronze weapon-- found At, 465 
Whittingham (Northnmb.), bronze ugv remains 
found at, 149, 436, 463 

NVhorlton (Yorks.), wooden effigy at, 504, 551 
Wickerwork, found at Silclicster (Hants.), 213 
NYickbatn Park (Surrey), bronze age remains 
found at, 149 

Willcrby (York*.), bronze ago renin ins found at, 
108, 128 

NYillium the Taylor, 348 

NV ilmington (Susw-r), bronze age remains found 
at, 140 

NVihiford (Wilts.), bronze age remains found at, 
122, 125, 136 

Winchelsea (Sussex), plan of, 387 
Winchester, Marquess of,«-» Panlet, Sir William 
Window glass, Roman, found at Caerwent 
(Mon.), 567 

Wingfield (.Suff.), wooden effigies at, 301), 349, 
330 

Wintcrboum Bassett (Wilts.), stone circle 
at, 9 

Wintcrboum Stoke (Wilts.), bronze age remains 
found at, 122, 123 
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OTDHX. 


Winter*low (Wilt*.), bronze. agv remain* found ' 

«t. ion 

Win wick (Lane.), bronze apt- remain* found n». 

110 

Wooden objects: coffins of the brunzu age, 
fmtuil at Grist horpe (Yorks.), 107, 
Hove (Sussex), 118, Winterbourn Stoke 
(Wilts.), 122; effigies, monumental, in 
England und Wales. Althro C. Fktru, 
I*b.T)„ F.S.A.. on. 487, topographical 
index of, 621 ; knife, found lit Gri-rtlmrpe 
(Yurk*.), 107; pile*, found at Silehester 
(Hants), 203, 212; spear-shaft, found at 
EdcndeiTy (Inland), 4G7; tank, found at 
80cHester, 204; vessel, found at Silebcster, 
478; water pipe*, found at Caerwent 
(Alim.), 568; Wills, found nt Siluhesbcr, 
202, 304. 212, 213, 477 

Woodford (RortHante.). wooden efflgic* at. 493, 
W2.411.M4 

Woodlnwn (Ireland), brunre ago remains found 
at. 120 

Worsbon.ugh (York*.), wooden effigies at, 493, 
414, 514, old. 542 


Worthing (Sussex), bronze age remains found 
at, 140 

Wycli, Kgelinn, 409; John, wooden effigy of. 50l». 
Mi*. MG 

Y. 

1 at tendon (Berks.), bronze age remain* found 
at, 138 

Yctholtn (Scotland), bronze age remains found 
at, 153 

York, I lake of, iwr PUntagenet, Richard 
York, bronze spear-heads in museum at, 455, 472 
York Minster, effigy in, 507 
loulgrare (Derby), bmnzr age remains found 
at, 103 

Z. 

Zappi, G. A„ description of the Villa d'Evtr by, 

222 

Zeeland, silver bowls fonnd iu, 359 
Zen#, stutue of, from the Villa d’Ente, 238 
Zouchr, Joan. 543; Riehanl, 543 
Ziiccnri. Fredanoo, 229; Taddeo, 229 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


ua. n. sum. 





















